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Bartle Bros. 
LG.A. Market 


Established sixty-three years ago by Jacob Bartle and 
Sons. This business has been operated continuously by the 
same family. 


Bartle Bros. take this opportunity to congratulate 
the Perry County Fair on its 100th birthday. 


Our business is also ‘‘getting along in years.” We have 
enjoyed the confidence of our patrons for the past sixty- 
three years. Our only wish is that we may continue to merit 
that confidence. 


The original business was founded by Jacob Bartle and 
Sons, who moved to Pinckneyville from Tamaroa. After the 
death of Jacob Bartle, his sons, Walter and Elvis operated 
the business with the help of Dean and Ted. Later on Bob 


became associated with the firm. 


The participation of Bartle Bros. in the Independent Groc- 
ers Alliance enables them to give the best of service in 
the grocery, fruits, vegetables and frozen foods lines. 


In the meat department they have, and will continue to 
handle high class, fresh home killed meat. 


The business was first opened on the corner of Water and 
Walnut streets, but in 1919 moved to new and larger quar- 
ters on the southwest corner of the square, where they hope 
to greet the many Centennial visitors. 
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Front row: Martha Keene, Betty R. Harriss, Bertha Becker, Zoe Bigham. Back row: Dean Bartle, Fred C, Lueker, 
John E. Keene, Ralph Dunn, Ward Campbell, Gale D. Hicks, Lyle Brown, Lee Aitken, and Clem Baudison, Four 
other committee heads were unable to be present when this picture was taken. They are: Iona Beck, Charles B. Roe, 
Robert Yeager, and Orville Bigham. 
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Errors of omission, typographical errors, misspelling, and oversights will be rectified and acknowledge- 


ment made in the next Centennial booklet to be published in 2056. Please contact the committee at that 


time. 
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Dedication 


To those individuals who so graciously gave of their time, efforts, and money 
to make this book possible; to the Centennial committee chairmen and members 
of the various committees in conjuction with the Centennial; to the present and 
past directors and officers of the Perry County Agricultural Society, this book 


is dedicated. 


The publication of this book and all activities connected with the Centennial 
could not have been accomplished without the aid of the volunteers, who so 
eapably and diligently worked together for the common good of the community. 
This volume represents an important part of their efforts in fhe commemoration 


of the 100 consecutive Agricultural fairs in Perry County. 


Each generation profits by the previous one, and the members of the 
Centennial committee presents this book to pay homage to their forefathers for 


molding the path to our present way of living. 


As we review the past, many memories will come to our minds - some joyful, 


others painful, however, each happening has a purpose in the goal toward 


progress. We have been created by. our Maker for the attainment of this goal. 


We have strived to impart to you the knowledge of our times in this book 
and may it serve as a reminder to each and everyone that we all owe allegiance 


to God and to every being as we march toward further progress. 


RALPH DUNN 
CENTENNIAL CHAIRMAN 
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Foreword 


Proudly parading purebreds, speed and skill, dust and din, wily veterans and 
eager youths, barns, tents and concessions, hand picked products of garden, 
field and feed lot, handicraft, farm and household labor saving inventions — All 
of this and more means that the fair is here again. 


Two thousand five hundred and fifty five years ago the phophet Ezekiel 
said, “They of the house of Togarmah traded in thy fairs, with horses and 
horsemen and mules.” (Ezekiel, 27-14). The parade of fairs has been continuous 
through the last twenty five centuries of barter, trade and competition in the 
market place. From historical sources one learns that the major display of the 
ancients was spice. Today’s spice is more apt to be found in that glittering area 
of rides, shows and concessions called the midway. However, there is a very 
serious and very vital influence underlying the surface gaiety. Competitive showing 
is one of the most intense and effective sales forces known to the business world. 
For those who seek improvement and progress in their standard of living, the 
fairs are a gold mine of quick information and demonstrations. The education, 
knowledge and vision for greater living are yours for the asking. The measure of 
current success and the need for future accomplishments are the property of 
the people. Each year through the one hundred years of Perry County fairs the 
tempo has steadily increased. The nostalgic oldster is apt to say “Fairs are not 
what they used to be” and J- glory in his pride of the days of his youth. The 
fact remains however, that back in the days when a buggy was a luxury, there 
was very little to see compared to modern standards. Attendance was very mis- 
leading also, due to the fact that travel by slow means caused everyone to 
be in attendance at the same time. Our fairs in the United States stayed in 
tune with progress as the more than two thousand held each year will well attest. 


Few enterprises carry on the dual role that is peculiar to agricultural fairs. 
The urban dweller finds it a place of recreation and education. the rural participant 
finds it a place of inspiration and recognition. By bringing both town and country 
together, the fairs make their greatest contribution to a better life. A prosperous 
farm industry means prosperity for all. When the people in rural areas have money, 
they are ready and eager buyers for the products which make life more comfortable 
or their farm operations more efficient. The inspiration of agricultural fairs helps 
the younger generation to use modern methods, and thus insures the success of 
our agriculture. Only by direct association will the producer and consumer both 
utiderstand the cost, effort and problem of producing food for a nation so well 
fed as ours. 


Nothing in. America is more typically American than the annual fair and 
show season. The drama of sweet victory or disappointment, but not of discour- 
aging defeat, are daily spectacles. The standard of perfection toward which 
competitors aim is an illusive target. The men who set the standards are con- 
stantly changing their minds. This is not because they are fickle, or do not 
know their job. There is a constant test of values in the feed lot, laboratories 
and the markets, which cause a shift in values as new methods and better envir- 
onment are provided by the producers. Thus the showing of live stock is a very 
controversial affair. At first glance this may seem to be an undesirable part of 
the show. However, it has always been my opinion that this is the real 
valuable result of showing competion. Certainly the spirit and imagination of 
the competitor are stirred. 


The forces of nature are dominant in the production of farm _ products. 
Without the aid of man progress is slowed immeasurably. Thus it is impiled 
that while man will always be a mere assistant to nature in the production of 
the live beast or bigger crops, there is much that he can do to work improvement 
in what is being produced. 


When you place these worthwhile endeavors together in a colorful setting 
of blue ribbons, cotton candy, hamburgers, horseracing, wire-walking and red 
soda, who can resist the urge to attend his own county fair. 


DEAN BARTLE 
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Perry County Farm Bureau 


OFFICERS: 


President John I. Pyatt, Pinckneyville Secretary Allen Rountree, Du Quoin 
Vice-President . L. Bigham, Cutler Treasurer Harold Rice, Du Quoin 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Farm Bureau and University of Illinois Co-operating 
LESLIE ROGERS FARM ADVISER 


I. A. A. INSURANCE SERVICE 


BERNIS PROVART GENERAL INSURANCE 
JOE BECKMAN SPECIAL AGENT 


PINCKNEYVILLE * General Insurance Phone 2124 


PERRY COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


The Perry County Farm Bureau was organized on May 1, 1945. Previous to that time the 
Perry and Jackson County Farm Bureau had been combined for seven years, 


The first Farm Bureau Board appointed to draw up by-laws and sign articles of corporation con- 
sisted of only eight directors. They were: William B. Timpner, R. L. Bigham, Allen G. Rountree, 
Henry O. Winter, Clyde McIntyre, Lawrence Egbert, and Herman Emling. 


At the first annual meeting one director from each township was elected as follows: William 
Mendel, Ed Waiseth, G. E. Dempsey, Dave -Swartz, Allen Rountree, Edgar Marlow, T. L. Tem- 
pleton, Clyde McIntyre, Edwin MHartsock, William B. Timpner, H. O. Winter, and R. L. Bigham. 


At the end of 1945 there were 356 Farm Bureau members which has steadily incerased. At 
the present time there are over 1,000 members in Perry County. 


The first Perry County Farm Bureau office was located on the East side of the square in the 
Sam Opp Building. In May 1954 a nine room home was purchased at 113 East South Street. 
This was converted into office space and parking area to better serve the growing membership. 


J. G. McCall was jointly employed by the University of Illinois, Perry County Farm Bureau, 
and the Extension Service as the first county Farm Adviser. 


Bernis Provart was employed as County Organization Director and also General Insurance 
Agent for Country Mutual Casualty, Country Life, and Country Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
panies. ; 


Present employees include Bernis Provart, General Insurance Agent; Joe Beckman, County 
Organization Director, and Special Insurance Agent. Office Secretaries are Eunice Yung, In- 
surance and Sue Bigham, Organization. 


Leslie Rogers, County Farm Adviser, still maintains an office in the Farm Bureau Building. 


Farm Bureau provides an opportunity for a better farm life through the following coopertives 
and services. Twin County Service Company, Prairie Farms Creamery, Insurance Service, Leg- 
islation, Education, and Business Service. 


1856 


The year 1856 was a presidential election year and 
James Buchanan, Democrat, was elected over John C. 
Fremont, the Republican candidate, by an electoral vote 
of 174 to 114. John C. Breckinridge was the Vice 
President elect. With the beginning of the Buchanan 
term as president in March, 1857, slavery was -growing 
into a real problem for the nation. Buchanan appeased 
the South over the slavery question and had gotten into 
trouble with the Douglas wing of the Democratic party, 
without reducing the South’s militant actions. He 
maintained that the South had no right to secede but 
if they did, the federal government could do nothing 
about it. 

Abraham Lincoln made his famous “Lost Speech” 
at Bloomington in which he attempted to weld the Re- 
publican party into a major voice in the state once 
again. His speech was so enthralling that the audience 
sat spellbound and the reporters forgot to use their 
pencils. No accurate record exists to this day but the 
speech had accomplished its purpose. Later that year, 
on June 1%, Lincoln received 110 votes on the first 
ballot for vice-president at the first Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia, but not being well 
enough known, Lincoln’s Illincis votes were given to 
William L. Dayton of New Jersey on the second ballot. 
Freemont was elected to head the Republican party, aid 
while not being Lincoln’s choice as candidate to head 
the, party, Lincoln made more than fifty speeches for 
Fremont during the campaign. 

But in Perry County, Illinois, where the county seat 
of Pinckneyville was just about 28 years old, a group 
of men gathered to form a Perry County Agricultural 
Association. Not much exists today as to what hap- 
pened at that mecting, but we do have the record of 
their constitution and by-laws. 

No record exists in the minutes as to just how many 
fairs was held around the courthouse but it is thought 
to be about three or four and then the fair was held 
about in the location of the present St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. 

Then in 1862 the minutes record the fact that H. S. 
Ozburn would lease 10 acres of his land to the As- 
sociation, which they later bought, and it would seem 
that the fair of that year was held in the present loca- 
tion for the first time. 

But the Civil War was the big news of the day and 
the young men of the county left for service that was 
to take them from the fairs for several years. When 
they returned in 1865 there was probably a great 
change in the grounds. A race track had been built by 
that time. It followed roughly the same lines on the 
east side as the present track but ran behind the present 
stage on the west side and had a sharp turn on the 
southwest corner that was later eliminated and worked 
into the shape we now see it. 

In 1878 the following was published in local papers 
as part of the report of W. S. D. Smith, Secretary for 
that year. “With confidence in the correctness of a 
progressive policy, we went forward and added im- 
provements to the extent of $1454.12, consisting of a 
large and convenient amphitheatre, music stand, new 


By GALE D. HICKS 
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1956 


stall for stock, etc.” This seems to be the grandstand 
on the north turn although the fair association also 
had a small open top bleacher grandstand that was 
on the east side for a time. The grandstand in the 
turn on the north side was free admission in all of its 
years of existence but always a little unpopular with 
the more attentative patrons of the races since the 
finish line was on the east side on the track down from 
their view point and it was always hard to determine 
how a close finish had come out. In 1891 a fire des- 
troyed a part of this structure when burning leaves 
got into it and did considerable damage. It was re- 
paired and used for many more years and was finally 
torn down in about 1927. The grandstand on the east 
side was built in 1917 where the finish line was located 
on the track and was the first stand where admission 
was charged. Needless to say most of the crowd was 
still in the stand on the north turn. 1941 saw the re- 
moval of the east side grandstand and the new structure 
as we now have it was built on the west side of the 
track. There had been some other attempts to move the 
fair to the wast side of the track but it wasn’t until 
1941 that the board could agree to do this. 

The arched gate on the east side of the grounds 
was built in 1915 partly with $125.00 the County 
Board of Commissioners donated the Fair Association. 

Work on the track was almost a continuous job 
from .the reports in the treasurer’s books. Dirt was 
taken where the pond is, at the south end now and 
dumped in the south turn when the track was enlarg- 
ed. Each year seemingly this work continued until 
the fill settled. 

Numerous barns and exhibition buildings have been 
built and torn down since the grounds have been at 
their present location. The stock barns at one time 
were on the east and south side of the fair grounds 
along the fences line. At one time most of the east 
and north side of the inside of the track was boarded 
with plank fencing as shown in the 1888 report where 
406 feet of solid fence was built and 530 feet of 
picket fence. 

If an old timer would be able to come back to 
the fair in this Centennial year, he would think he 
was in the wrong place. About the only thing that 
is still there from the original fairs are some of the 
cld oak trees in the center ring. Too bad they can’t 
talk. If they could it would make this fair history 
more accurate perhaps. But the fact remains that after 
100 years the farsighted men who formed the original 
association and those who have succeeded them in 
office through the years, have provided Pinckneyville 
and Perry County with an institution that all can be 
proud of. It has been educational, entertaining, some- 
thing to look forward to each year and wonderful 
to remember. It has stood the trials of five major 
wars, several depressions, and all the changes of liv- 
ing as compared to that of our forefathers. 

When they open the time capsule buried in the 
fairgrounds in 2056, it is hoped by all that they may 
look back on the coming 100 years as happily as we 
have seen the past 100. 
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Southern Illinois Breeding Ass’n.-- 
A Valuable Tool for Herd Improvement 


SIBA was incorporated on June 10, 1945 under the Agricultural Cooperative Act of 1923. 


Most of the early organizational work was done by the incorporating board of directors, the 
County Farm Bureaus and the University of Illinois Dairy Extension Staff. Originally 289 interest- 
ed dairymen in Clinton, Madison, Bond, Washington and St. Clair Counties paid one half of their 
breeding fees in advance. No stocks or bonds were sold, nor has there ever been a membership 
fee charged. The Ass'n operates wholly on the $7. service fee charged on each cow to begin a 
new gestation period. 


The organization is farmer owned, operated and controlled. Each member has representation 
through his elected director. The board of seven directors determine the policies of operation. 
These policies are put into operation by the manager and his personnel. 


* Operations began September 23, 1945 with branch “units first established January 4, 1946. 
Holstein was the first breed used with Guernsey added February 1, 1946; Jersey, March 1, 
1946; Brown Swiss, January 30, 1950; Milking Shorthorn, July 1, 1950 and Angus, March 
19521952: ’ 


SIBA began artificial insemination in Perry County»in July, 1948 with Dr. Park Hugo Pen- 
well as inseminator. Leslie R. Kuhnert was the second technician in Perry County. He began 
on December 1, 1951 and is the technician as of this date. 


~New services in Perry County to date are: 1948-87; 1949--287; 1950--437; 1951--506; 1952 
--659; 1953--988; 1954-1101; 1955-1187; which totals 5249. 


SIBA and its personnel join in congratulating Perry County in observance of their 100th anni- 
versary of their County Fair. 


Southern Illinois Breeding Ass'n. 


Breese, Illinois 


For Service In Perry County Call: LESLIE'KUHNERT - Pinckneyville-6711 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


When anything lasts 100 years it is time to review 
the records, and to brag a little. That is why this is 
being written. Pinckneyville and its County Fair is 
a good thing to brag about. 

I have examined two books, slightly mutilated, con- 
taining the original constitution and by laws, minutes 
of meetings of the association and other records of 
premiums paid, etc. Nowhere do we find records of any 
year in which no fair was held. There is a record in 
the minutes of September 5, 1881, of someone making 
a motion to hold a picnic instead of a fair that year, 
but the motion was voted down and the fair went on 
as scheduled. 

In the constitution we find that the purpoes of the 
founding fathers were, “Its object shall be to improve 
the condition of agriculture, horticulture and the mech- 
anical and household arts.” One might ponder on just 
how, and to what extent, some features of the fair, 
down through the years, have improved conditions. 

This original constitution is worth reading. It starts 
of course, by naming the baby, “Perry County Agri- 
cultural Society,” sets up its objective as above, then 
goes into the matter of finances. Fair men are still 
struggling with the money problem. Then, annual pay- 
ments of $1.00 by members was considered sufficient. 
Or, $10.00 saw you through for life. This $1.00 a 
year “contribution” rated a badge, and it let you in, 
also the wife and famliy under 18. Without a mem- 
bership badge, you paid 25c, 10c for children under 12. 

Then, in 1858, March 3; the executive committee held 
a meeting in the court house. They reduced the family 
tickets to 50c, and ruled that all ladies be admitted 
free of charge. Business must of been bad. 

The first record book omits any account of the first 
fair. It has been handed down to some of us by word 


By 


STANLEY G. SMITH 


of mouth that the court house and square accomodated 
the first attempt. Mrs. W. E. Dunn, grandmother of 
the fair’s 1956 president, Ralph Dunn, attended. Her 
story was that they had cookies and cider on sale; that 
the square was decorated with tall corn stalks, and 
that the owners of the prize livestock showed them on 
the street. She attended all the fairs within her life- 
time. 

Gilbert Lipe was the recording secretary, in 1857. 
He recorded the annual meeting held January 9, in a 
workmanlike manner. He wrote a good hand, but time 
has dimmed his work. Election results show: Hiram 
Casey, president; R. H. Williams, P. C. C. Provart 
and E. Onstott as vice presidents; Gilbert Lipe as re- 
cording Secretary; and Dr. R. Whitly as corresponding 
secretary. They were the executive committee. The 
general committee was: E. Rees, South Western Dist- 
rict; J. J. Swanwick, Lost Prairie District; J. J. Pyatt, 
Pinckneyville precinct; John P. Leney, Beaucoup pre- 
cinct; Samuel Eaton, Mud Prairie; Henry F. Hemple- 
man, Leesburgh; DeWitt Slawson, Du Quoin. Then 
they named Amos Sanders, J. P. Harrison, Aaron Dry 
and Joseph J. Campbell to solicit members. 

The first premium list in the records was set up in 
1858, when J. J. Swanwick was president, H. S. Oz- 
burn, vice-president and John W. Pyatt was secretary 
pro-tem. Each department superintendent set up his 
own list. 

Class A, cattle, with a limited offering for swine, 
sheep and poultry, was in charge of Peter W. Wilks. 
The list offered premiums for the best bulls, cows and 
heifers, in the various age groups, but was silent about 
the breeds, or the beef, dairy or dual purpose classes. 
Best yoke of work oxen paid $2.00 for first place 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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and $1.00 for second. 

Class B. was H. S. Ozburn’s department. The head- 
ing reads, “Horses of All Work,” but the list includes 
“Best trotting horse or mare, under the saddle or in 
single harness; best buggy horse and the best saddle 
horse.” So, they had some sort of a horse show then. 
Top money in this class was $5.00, which went to the 
best stallion, 4 year old and up. 

Class C, in charge of Robert Whitley, included farm 
and garden crops, flour, cheese and butter. It offer- 
ed prizes for white wheat and for red wheat, and for 
barley, but omited oats. 

Class D, miscellaneous, was in charge of B. G. Roots. 
This included premiums for fruit; the best 5 yards 
of “Janes” home made blankets, flannel and rag carpets. 
Then, the added prizes in the crafts,, such as, best 2 
horse harness, saddle and bridle, boots, shoes, wagons, 
buggies, plows, best barrel of flour, and the best made 
barrel. There was also premiums offered for the best 
two acres of wheat and corn, the rules providing for 
committees to judge such entries at suitable times. 

Skipping on thru the pages, in a section slightly 
burned, apparently 1859, when H. S. Ozburn was the 
President, women came into their own in the horse 
show. “Ladies Equestrian Exercises” they called it. 
Gilbert Nettleton was the superintendent. They offer- 
ed $8.00, $5.00 and $3.00 for the best lady riders. 
And they named an awarding committee of twelve 
to place the prizes. 

Where these fairs were held is not quite clear. At 
one period in the early history,, June 1, 1857, the 
executive committee entertained a proposition to lease 
a location from Mrs. Harriet Jones, but the motion 
was tabled. Some say the grounds were on the tract 
a block east of the square. In September that year, they 
named R. H. Eaton gate keeper, and it appears that 
he held the job down through the years. A committee 
was appointed that year to have the grounds “pre- 
pared and fitted up for the fair with seats and other 
fixtures necessary.” Later, J. M. Montague, Peter W. 
Wilks and E. B. Rushing were appointed as a commit- 
tee to examine the fair grounds and to report at the 
next meeting on the expendiency of enlarging the en- 
closure. 

Along in the early 60’s - Civil War times - records 
get rather sketchy. One gathers that John B. Davis 
was the treasurer and the treasury. A resolution was 
adopted in 1867 calling for an accounting of what 
disbursements he had made. His bill, still in the book, 
lists $10.00 as the cost of getting up the premium list 
and having it printed; other expenditures he listed in- 
cluded $2.00 paid P. Malone for work, sundry other 
labor items as .50c; .25c paid Benjamin Kimzey for 
bringing a package from Tamaroa, and $1.00 for iron 
rings. And the statement adds $10.00 for “work and 
labor preparing grounds” for each year 1863 through 
1866. 

If they prepared the grounds, they apparently held 
the fair all through the war 

March 3, 1862, the regular meeting of the society 
recorded appointment of a committee “to have the 
lumber and all the old fairground apparatus removed 
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to some suitable location and stocked for safe keeping.” 
The minutes continue, “On motion it is ordered by 
the board that the sale of the fairground property of 
Perry County Agricultural Society be and the same 
is hereby rescinded and naught esteemed.” 

Then, March 15, 1862 the book shows, “Ordered 
by the board that said society lease ten acres of land 
of H. §. Ozburn cornering with the Odd Fellows Rest, 
or grave yard, for the space of ten years, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a fair ground for said society.” It was 
further ordered that H. S. Ozburn, J. W. Pyatt and 
I. F. Mason be appointed to “lay off and clear out a 
fair ground, etc.” 

A clipping, undated but obviously in 1880, as L. M. 
Kane, then Secretary, signed it as such, reported that 
five acres had been added on the west side of the 
grounds, and a committee had to rebuild the fence. 
The same press release discussed improvements, build- 
ing and repairing three exhibition halls. It intimated 
that, if the committee ran out of funds, W. K. Murphy 
would provide “ways and means for the additional 
outlay.” 

How and when the original 10 acres leased has 
grown to 40 acres, when the race track was built, 
and other changes in the grounds were made would be 
of interest, but such fair records as remain are vague 
on such matters. Some authority, some 40 or 50 years 
ago, should have given us a history. 

Spot checks of old records show when some features 
changed. A meeting held Monday, May 4, 1884, re- 
corded by W. S. D. Smith, as secretary protem, re- 
ports extensive revision of the premium list. On March 
3, that year, W. S. D. Smith had been named, with 
others, to revise the list. Most changes were routine. 
In 1884 the “Educational Department” was added with 
Prof. B. P. Roots as superintendent. To $30.00 raised 
by subscription, the association added $15.00 to pro- 
vide $45.00 for prizes’ to the children and youth 
of the county for proficiency in the various branches 
of common school study.” 
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In 1874, the board authorized a contract for a balloon 
ascension for not more than 10% of the ticket proceeds 
for the third day. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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1956 is the 22nd year the Prairie Farms Creamery of Carbondale has been in operation in 
Southern Illinois. During these past 22 years, this Creamery has been built into a sound business 
organization handling in excess of 60,000,000 pounds of milk annually plus a substancial vol- 
ume of farm separated cream. An excellent market has been provided for all of these products 
and our paying price for all grades of milk compares favorably with prices paid dairymen in 
all section of the State, either by cooperatives or private business enterprises. In addition to pay- 
ing competitive prices, over one-quarter million dollars has been returned to the patrons of the 
association in the form of patronage refunds over the past nine years. 


The control of Prairie Farms Creamery is vested in the Board of Directors elected at the Ann- 
ual Meeting by the patrons and shareholders of the Creamery. This Board consists of eight men 
who must “be patrons of the Association, shareholders, and members in good standing in their local 
County Farm Bureaus. The present Board of Directors consists of the following: 


Representing: 
EA’ Fosse, Presidents) me ee cn ie Williamson and Saline Counties 
Dr. S. E. McKemie, Vice-President... ccc Franklin and Hamilton Counties 
FL Ls Gravesm secretary breasurer,.. ante eee Pulaski-Alexander Counties 
Penest: Piltoreeersne ser me eee csc ee Randolph and Monroe Counties 
Lowell “Stokes, 5 2 ee ee Union and Johnson Counties 
WY rR Olitiieee rk ot ee ee Massac and Pope-Hardin Counties 
Farl @Walker iyo = 2. ee Bac Lonnaneiccdhe EE ER 5 Jackson County 


Richard? Winters 224.22. Oe Perry and Washington Counties 
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In April, 1877, the association mortgaged East % of 
the Northwest % of the Southeast % of Section 23, 
Township 5 South, Range 3 West, which indicated 
ownership of 20 acres. 

In 1879, they let the old premium list ride, in the 
cattle department, except that they discontinued the 
offering for the best yoke of oxen, and ruled that 
bulls entered in the sweepstakes be barred from other 
classes. They added a class for roadsters in the horse 
show, and upped the speed ring purses. 

In 1878, the association authorized the committee 
on grounds to buy the amphitheatre “lately occupied 
by the Du Quoin District Fair Association,” and have 
it erected on the fairgrounds. It took a $450.00 loan 
to swing the deal. 

Descriptions of the fairs they held almost a hun- 
dred years ago would interest us. If someone like 
W. S. D. Smith, R. H. Eaton, or any of the old timers 
had reviewed the early history of the fair, and had 
handed down to us some of the color of that time, it 
would make good reading now. Someday, someone 
might be glad to read about the fairs of fifty years ago. 
A writer that could put into words scenes and inci- 
dents that have become a tradition, so that others could 
see and hear and smell the fairs of the “Gay Nineties” 
would have an appreciative audience. I am attempting 
to do this in what follows. 

Liquor and gambling - band music - racing - other 
entertainment - the transportation - the midway ~- food 
and drink - any element of the fair today was different 
fifty years ago. 

Tradition has it that cider was sold at the first fair. 
Hard or sweet? A printed report of the annual meet- 
ing of 1879 shows that John A Wall moved to instruct 
the grounds committee to exclude all gambling de- 
vices. John Boyd moved to table that motion. They did. 
W. S. D. Smith, the secretary, in his account of the 
fair that year, related that the management had been 
highly commended, by home folks and the visiting 
authorities, “with almost the single exception of the 
failure to suppress gambling devices and intoxication.” 
He expressed a hope for measures to keep out every- 
thing of an immoral and unlawful nature. In 1873 
the space man was authorized to alot two stands for 
eating tables and three for sale of beer and cider. 

They sold a lot of booze on the fairgrounds around 
the turn of the century. The old grandstand, on the 
turn of the track, provided booths in which draft beer 
was dispensed. It is rumored that, by going back in 
a narrow passageway, and intimating that Joe sent you, 
or whatever the password may have been, one might 
cbtain a shot of hard liquor. That, of course, is just 
hearsay. Later, a section of the old two-wing dining 
hall, moved around to about left field of the ball park, 
was the beer joint. This writer recalls watching a 
fast working Du Qucin bartender barefooted in wet 
sawdust, dishing out the suds at a rate of glasses per 
keg that was said to be an all time record. 

In those days, police were kept busy breaking up 
fights between drunks, and dragging them to the gate 
to load them into hacks and haul them off to jail. 
That, for some, seemed to be the way to enjoy the 
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fair. 

They auctioned off the beer and gambling privileges 
in the old days. A Centralia syndicate operated the 
gambling, with a lot of sub-contractors. They made 
book on the races, in a centerfield stand, with a Green 
River ad up over blackboard. They missed a lot of the 
play since open betting “in the field” was popular. 

Over on the midway, in a space along the north 
fence, the big game in a tent, seemed to be crowded 
continuosly. A little boy, who had no business in 
there, would slip in to see what it was all about. 
What, at a distance sounded like ““A goose in a tree,” 
proved to be “Ace, duce and a trey.” That was the 
voice of Eli Cross, audible at the I. C. depot. 

One day, -a destitute grifter eased up to the fence 
by the baggage room. He carried a battered satchel 
and asked Harry Dunn to catch it when he tossed 
it over the fence, to wait fifteen minutes, then to meet 
him on the midway and accept four-bits for the 
keester. Harry complied. At the appointed time, Harry 
strolled down the midway and met his man. He was 
four-bits richer. A. hole in the fence, and the ability 
to make a touch from others of his kind explained 
how he could renew his operations. This seeker after 
information wanted to know if and how that old 
satchel made a man a livlihood. The satchel, in op- 
eration, was mounted on a tripod, The erstwhile vag- 
rant stood back of it, wrapping pieces of candy in 
yellow paper. In one, he folded a $5.00 bill. People 
bounght the candy, three pieces for a quarter. Nope, 
no $5.00 bill. Nice little trapdoor in that satchel - and 
a man with well trained hands and a glib tongue. 

Then, they tell the story about the anti-gambling 
crusade, early this century, around 1910-15. The law, 
in numbers, cracked down on all the grifters, and 
confiscated all they had down to their clothing. One 
spindle man was said to have asked the law if he 
should not count the money to apply against his fine. 
The law, the story goes, replied that he had counted 
it - just exactly seven hanfuls. 

Someone put a fast one over when Harry Wilson 
was secretary. Someone rented the end stall in one 
of the long, red running horse barns, and the one 
adjoining it. It was not until the fair had closed that 
the books revealed the renter made no entries in the 
races. Inspection of the grounds revealed that the stalls 
had been connected by a hole in the wall, big enough 
for the passage of a bottle. Customers pushed their 
money thru the wall, and obtained the liquor from 
an unseen vender. Lots of dead soldiers in that stall. 
Harry didn’t like it. 

The early records indicate that band music was 
then considered a prime ingredient of a successful fair, 
the more bands the better. In one place the officers 
extended a vote of thanks for the splendid perform- 
ance of the “Elliott Cornet Band” of Coulterville. 
They drove to the fair, in their “four horse chariot” 
and furnished music, gratis. Bands from all the towns 
around were engaged back in those days, and they 
brought a lot of followers. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Forest City Manufacturing Company, with one of its modern plants in Pinckneyville, is 
one of the country’s largest manufacturers of women’s apparel with five nationally known labels 
in misses, women’s, and junior fashions. Not Gaby-is the Forest City Company with its five 
divisions of national importance because of the volume of its business, but in another year it 
will celebrate its golden anniversary, which is a ripe age in the apparel business. 


The new fashions which pour from its local factories are sent to fine stores throughout the 
country cach season and wield a strong fashicn influence among millions of brand-conscious 
vomen who want good fashion at practical prices. Wherever you go in America, in small cities, 
on the broad avenues in metropolitan centers, you will find that Forest City is there too through 
clothes that present good fashion at a modest price. 


The company in its divisions specializes in styling and sizing for special groups in our femin- 
ine population. For example, the woman who 1s under 5°5” tall finds fashions proportioned to 
her figure in the half sizes created by Peg Palmer and Martha Manning. The same labels also 
produce a line in misses regular sizes - 10 to 20. Carole King and Doris Dodson, specialists in 
fashions for juniors (sizes 7 to 15) include young sportswear and coordinate fashions in their 
production. Shirley Lee, the fifth label in the Forest City Company, specializes in fashions for 
the young junior -— the young woman of junior sizes who needs a younger look in her clothes. 


More than fourteen modern factories and a home office in St. Louis that occupies six floors 
of nearly a city block are needed to produce the fashions of this company. National advertising 
in the leading fashion magazines and a corps of more than one hundred salesmen create the de- 
mand that gives so much significance to this ccmpany, as one of the country’s largest. 


Not only are the fashions of this company interesting to young people everywhere, but so is 
the annual Forest City Fashion Scholarship for high school seniors. Under this plan seniors in 
high school are given an opportunity for education in fashion design, and the chance to equip 
themselves for a fashion career. 


Forest City Manufacturing Co. 


Sit. Louis, Mo. 
@ Carole King @® Doris Dodson @ Martha Manning 
@ Peg Palmer @ Shirley Lee 
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Even as far down in history as to come within the 
memory of this writer, visiting bands, on different 
days of the fair, brought big crowds with them. Pinck- 
neyville, of course, always had a good home town band 
at that time, and they furnished a lot of music. The 
bandstand, in the centerfield, within the north bend 
of the track, just opposite the grandtand, would have 
been the place to find a little boy, if he were lost, 
which he was not. He had two older brothers in the 
outfit, and was as proud of them, in their gold-braided 
uniforms, as if they were generals in the Army. 

John W. Church of Marissa, told of his experience 
as.a member of a visiting band. Marissa, when John 
Church was young, was a rather sanctimonious com- 
munity. Even musicians stayed sober. Marissa band 
boys, including Church, started out to see the town 
after their day's engagement was completed. H. O. 
Murphy offered to show them around, and started in 
by escorting them in to Ben Bischof’s saloon and call- 
ing for a round at his expense. The boys ordered. 
“Hawk” looked down the row of bottles of red 
soda, paid the bill, and left them. 

Then, there is a story about a Bavarian band, from 
Belleville, brought here at what seemed great expense. 
J. L. Murphy threw a party for them one night, and 
had them bring their horns. It is further reported that, 
as the festivities advanced, a jam session really pro- 
duced a concert that all around enjoyed. Joe Murphy 
and“Aunt Lou” probably knew just what to serve a 
band from Belleville. 

As we said above, visiting bands brought crowds. 
They were good too, but home folks liked the home 
town band. From the days of Fred Murphy, band 
master, and incidently a photographer; Billy Wagner, 
a musical genius, who could make cigars when neces- 
sary; down through the time of Prof. Azilini, there 
were good brass bands here. In the old days, the 
boys got tcegether early in their band room, and made 
final preparations. Joe Schneider had to tighten up his 
drum:They formed on the square, played a few warm- 
up selections from the black, shoestring book, and 
started the long march to the fairgrounds. People 
followed. Some carried picnic baskets. Some carried 
babies, or trundled them in high wheeled baby buggies, 
with the bottles, with long rubber tubes to the nip- 
ples. They all followed the band. Kids proudly kicked 
up the dust behind the musicians. At the main gate of 
the grounds, crowds awaited their appearance over 
the crossing at the O. K. Mill, or “Coppershop Cross- 
ink.” Police, with tin stars and cut off pool cues, made 
way inside the gate. Playing full blast, the band would 
execute a proud left turn, and march down the shady 
lane to the gap in the home stretch, cross the track and 
proceed to the red and white bandstand. 

Through the afternoon, when each heat ended, with 
the announcement of the results, the band struck up 
another tune. At intermissions, the boys had a chance 
to drink a soda with the girl friend, and maybe munch 
a weiner sandwich. Soon, the “ta-ta ta-ta” of the 
leaders cornet called them back from refreshment to 
labor, and the show went on: There was always some- 
thing sad about the last selection Friday evening. 
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It was a sort of wail, a sad farewell. The fair was 
over for another year. But there has always been 
another year. 


Pinckneyville Band on parade at the Perry County Fair, 1917 


A musician might compare the little short cornets 
of that day to the big trumpets we see now. The 
tuba didn’t hug the play. He hugged it - and from 
Big Dick Gordon, “Billy Bow Wow” Schneider down 
to “Bat” Gruner, they squeezed nice big, round tones 
out of the big upright horns. In the old days, there 
were no saxaphones. Wagner had a harmony selection 
of peck horn players and boasted that all of them were 
also violinists. The Gustats got their start in that sort 
of surroundings. There were others that made the 
big time, and many that could have become profes- 
sionals. No strutting drum majors or majorettes out in 
front. No baton twirlers. The bass drummer carried 
his own cymbols. No French horns, but a flock of 
upright altos and tenor horns, baritones, slip horns 
and a couple of clarinets, and. cornet players like 
‘“Acey” Smith, Ted Hayes, Ed Thorpe and others who 
could “blow the bell off of it.” Anyway, the people 
liked it. 

Racing records of this fair would fill a book and 
would indicate that, from the beginning, this institu- 
tion held its own among the race meetings of its class. 
Clippings preserved, undated, apparently from around 
1875 reveal some highlights of the sport as it was then. 

Lot 6 in the speed program drew four starters, They 
went a mile, best two of three heats. Crowder, owned 
by T. J. Ozburn, finished second, behind Modoc, an 
Indiana horse. In lot 7, mile dash, Ozburn’s entries, 
Crowder and Nina Harris, inished one two. That 
was, let us hope, on another day. 

At that time, they introduced the “Humphrey Ev- 
ans” race, sponsored by T. J. Ozburn. It was a half- 
mile and repeat, open only to colts of Humphrey 
Evans. The purse was $25.00 with $5.00 per starter 
added money. 

The old racing records may sound strange now, but 
they meant a lot when they were made. It is doubtful 
that any races, anywhere have created more enthus- 
iasm than the old timers had here. Some of us have 
seen the rope swag with velevt bags - blue, red, 
yellow and white - for the four monies offered in 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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TRUAX-TRAER COAL COMPANY 


PINCKNEYVILLE, ILL. 


Sewing American Indusly and the Home 


Producers of "Quality Controlled” Coals 


® AS MODERN AS TOMORROW ° 


Division Office - PHONE 2141 


The Truax-Traer Coal Company operates two stripping operations in Perry County, located near 
Pinckneyville, Ill. These mines are known as “Pyramid Mine” and “Mine No. 2”. 


The Pyramid Mine was opened August 18, 1926. The present daily production is 2500 tons of 
prepared coal. 


Mine No. 2 was opened October 1, 1950. The present daily production is 4000 tons of prepared 
coal. 


Coal from both of these mines is washed and sized at the Pyramid Preparation Plant. This 
plant mechanically cleans all sizes from 8 inches to zero, according to the instructions of the 
consumers. Special facilities are used to oil-treat and freeze-proof the coal. 


A laboratory is located near the plant, and, in constant cooperation, maintaing detailed records 
of all coal washed and sized. Specific gravity performance of the wash-boxes is determined by 
the chemist’s sink float tests. The ash and moisture percentages of the finished product are de- 
termined by coal samples taken every thirty minutes. Other special sample analyses are taken 
from time to time. 
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former years. We have seen “Aunt Lize” crowd her 
way through the mob to reach up for the bag of gold 
and silver that would enable Sam James to say, “Have 
chicken fer supper tonight, - hope may die if we don’t.” 

You may go to the Kentucky Derby, and see the 
owner of some million dollar stable congratulated by 
the governor, as he adds another fortune to his bank 
account. For sport, that just doesn’t compare with 
the events deciding who would eat. And, the county 
races as they were, some 30 years ago, commonly call- 
ed the “Buck Brush Derby,” brought out the best 
that were in the decendents of Oporto, and the best 
efforts of the boys from down Southwest way, the 
Bighams, Tony Smith and others. And all of them 
could ride. They had no fancy tack, and their mounts 
may have broken a lot of ground for wheat the week 
before, but they went out on that track and put out 
all they had. Native Dancer does no more. 


my 


On Benton fairgrounds, years ago, the writer in- 
terviewed horse owners to get them to race here. Speed 
programs were handed out. Some jockey unacquainted 
here, remarked, ““Derby—$300.00, wonder what do they 
pay.” One of the Clark bays, old time patrons ‘here, 
turned to him, “Boy, that’s Pinckneyville. How it reads, 
they pays. You turn that corner, comin’ home and 
you look down that long lane. You see a nice blue 
bag. The stuff is in it. But - boy you gotta hurry.” 

It would not be in the records, for it was unofficial, 
but there was a race, in heats, that continued in the 
moonlight. Some of us stayed to see it through. How 
many heats they went perhaps nobody knows. There 
was a near riot at the conclusion of the officially de- 
ciding heat. The riders, maybe Bede James and Quince 
Clark, maybe others of that time, both repeatedly con- 
tended that another heat would decide the all im- 
portant question. The horses and the riders, had little 
left for the last few heats, but they were out there 
trying. 

And, there have been some incidents transpired on 
that old track that might not qualify as examples of 
true sportsmanship. Glenflo, breezing down the stretch, 
for a pre-race warm-up, the white blanket around her 
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withers spattered with chicken blood, may have in- 
fluenced the odds. John “Smoky” Allen, a harness 
race enthusiast and authority, was not too concerned 
about the treatment of a colored jock in one of the 
few running races of the trotting days. After finish- 
ing a poor last, the boy rode back to the judges’ stand 
and saulted with an empty hand and pleaded, “Mr. 
Jedge, one them white boys grab my bat’n thu it 
"way over in the center field.” “Better go get it boy, 
before someone swipes it,” was all the response to 
his protest. 

When was harness racing in its greatest glory here? 
That would start an argument where the old timers 
gather. . 

From information that Dr. J. L. Quillman has pro- 
vided, 1928 looks like the best year of the 100 in 
the matter of fast miles. His records show no faster 
pacing marks than the 2:09% set by The Miracle 
that year, with Zapel, the owner, driving. And, also 
that year, Peter Easter trotted the route in 2:11%. 
One will get you ten that these track records will 
stand until ‘“‘Doc” Quillman gets too old to send ‘em 
away. He has been at it since 1926 without a break, 
and that is something of a record. He was Jack Wildy’s 
understudy prior to that. In fact, he grew up at it. 
He knew about three heats when others of his age 
learned about three bears. 

The running races of this period, are about as good as 
any in the bushes. Half miles in 48 seconds flat are 
in the books. That, on a half mile track, will win a 
lot of races. In former years, they started right up 
at the wire, and were not on their stride, but even 
so, 51 and 52 seconds were pretty good. Jocky Jes 
sup, who is doing right well in the big time now; got 
some of his skill on this historic oval. And, perhaps no 
track in the country has had a lady rider in. the 
records as much as has this fair. Lillian Jenkinson has 
been around for several years. She always said she 
would not have had a better track if she could have 
brought one with her. And she has booted in a lot of 


winners here. 


A good start at the 1940 Fair. Lillian Jenkinson riding 
the third horse from the right. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Hubler 
¥ Motor ‘ce Inc. 


TELEPHONE 2151 801 SOUTH MAIN STREET 


PINCKNEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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In August, 1930 Theodore Hubler opened a Texaco Filling Station and Garage at 801 South 
Main Street. The first two employees were Irbin Dempsey and Josie Kellerman. In 1931 Amel 
(Shine) Yeager came to work and is employed at the present time, having been with Hubler 
Motors for 25 years. Other employees around that time were Tobe Irvin, Elmer Caldwell and 
Bill Eichholz. 


In 1933 Mr. Hubler was made the John Deere dealer and in 1936 a franchise for Plymouth 
and Chrysler automobiles was granted. In that year another of the present employees, Bob Yeager, 
started work. 


Ten years later, the year 1946, a new brick and concrete block building was completed at the 
site of the old building consisting of a parts department, shop and equipment, show room and 
office. 


In August, 1953 the business was incorporated. During the month of April, 1955 the Plymouth 
& Chrysler franchise was cancelled and the corporation was granted a franchise to Sell Chevro- 
let cars and trucks. 


At the present time Hubler Motor Sales, Inc. deals in John Deere farm equipment, Chev- 
rolet cars and trucks, Texaco gas and oil, parts and repairs. The officers of the Corporation 
are Theodore Hubler, President, Roy Knapp, V-President, C. A. Montonye, Treasurer, Dorothy 
‘Montonye, Secretary. Other employees are Amel Yeager, Bob Yeager, Robert Hubler, Carl Zol- 
ler, and George Blair. 
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Most of the old timers raced because they liked 
the sport and were not too money hungry. An old 
man with a pacer that had won all over the circuit, 
in straight heats, easily, was propositioned here to 
drop a heat. “You don’t know me, or you wouldn't 
ask me,” was all the would be fixers got from him. 
And, the records likely show that he finished in front. 

Then, there was the race when Hap Hazard was 
a colt. A little boy called “Irish” was engaged by Col. 
Dunn to ride the little baldfaced mare. The kid’s con- 
tract owner cautioned him that the green colt would try 
to run through the back stretch gap, and break for the 
barns, and instructed him to clout her over the head 
when she bolted. He further remarked that the little 
mare would never see the day she could outrun a 
fat man in the mud with a barrell of molasses on 
his back. Col. Dunn disliked that remark. 

Hap bolted. Irish clouted her, and almost ruined 
her eye. The kid was too small and his owner was too 
old or both would have been hospitalized that day. 
The justly irate Colonel got the old man right well 
told, ‘and challenged him to a half mile race the follow- 
ing fair, asserting that, for money, marbles or chalk, 
Hap would beat his best sprinter “farther than you 
can throw a rock twice.” Hap worked hard that sum- 
mer. A boy from the big time came down here. It 
may not have been farther than the old man could 
throw a rock, even once, but Hap came in on top. 
That he had put out more for tack, and the imported 
rider, than the purse, and what he may have won on 
bets, meant not a thing to Colonel Dunn. He had ev- 
ened the score. 

Even as late in county fair history as Jack Stumpe’s 
beginning as the concession man, there were no car- 
nivals at the fair. Shows and rides? Sure we had them, 
but each was booked direct with the owner. And 
such shows — and their barkers. They had no PA 
systems. They had lungs. 

There was for instance, “See Sato, the snake eater. 
In that den of creeping, crawling, slithery, slimery 
poisonous reptiles from the tropic jungles, there was 
Sato. He eats *em alive. Biting and being bitten, he 
bites their heads off, and sucks the blood out of their 
pcisonous bodies.” 

And there were the athletic shows, wrestlers chal- 
lenging local talent, girl shows, and the dregs of the 
circus side show circles. There were rides, but no power 
lines to tap to energize a merry-go-ound. “Way back a 
patient horse trotted the circular path to make it 
go. Later, little gas engines snorted and chugged to 
run them. Billy Plumlee and George Curtis came in 
too with stock companies that some of us would like 
mightly to see again. Then, Snyder’s Dog and Pony 
Show was a periennal visitor. 

Kunze Opera House always booked a big attrac- 
ticn for fair week. These ranged from the “East 
Lynn” type of entertainment to some that were not 
considered family attractions, at least not the after 
show. 

There were always an abundance of what fair fol- 
lowers call “grease joints.” The big, double dining 
hall, on the north side of the midway, originally, were 
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leaders in this line. John W. Keene and Tom Keene 
and their families operated them for years. They brought 
in a lot of good substantial food that had been grown 
and readied on the farm. They competed with the 
grandstand booths, where customers had to  stand., 
They had a nickle plated weiner can, buns and big 
boiled hams. 

Then, a little on, came “Johnny Cook-em-good,” the 
fish sandwich specialist. His banner emblazoned an 
emblem of fishes interlaced. Stumpe once told of at- 
tempting to entertain some visiting dignitary from 
the state department of agriculture by buying him a 
lunch at Johnny’s place. As they approached it, Mrs. 
Johnny, or obviously Mrs. Someone, sounded off her 
sales talk, “Don’t you ever get hongry?” As she turned 
the sizzling fish with one hand, she held a nursing, 
“unchanged” baby with the other. Jack said he and 
his guest just didn’t get “hongry” at that time. 

One jimcrack that was a part of the great institu- 
tion, years ago, is no longer around, thanks. That is 
the balloon squawker. Folks who voted for or against 
Woodrow Wilson can remember when fakirs toured 
the grounds butching little wooden cylinders, a bit 
of rubber stretched over one end and a thin rubber 
pouch over it. Blowing in it, puffed up the little 
balloon. Removed from the blower’s mouth, that gad- 
get let out a tantalizing wail. A fairground full of 
kids with these noise makers just added a bit to the 
festivities. Mothers had to untie the knots in the corner 
of their hankies and get out the hoarded nickles to 
get little Caustic one. The vender carried a satchel, with 
a strap around the back of his dirty neck, supporting 
it. He also offered the silent type, balloons about 
quart size, fastened to a stick. It entertained the baby 
in the buggy, until it burst. 

A food inspector of today would have died of apo- 
plexy after one look at a county fair of fifty years ago. 

Water barrels: were arranged about, each with a 
cake of ice, until it melted. Each barrel was festooned 
with dozens of tin cups, tethered to it on strands of 
heavy, trot line string. 

Nothing tasted better than fairground taffy candy. 
Malone don’t make it as it was made in the “good 
old days.” The candy man set up his joint under a 
tree. He had a big iron hook, about like a man’s arm, 
crooked. He nailed it to a tree, about basketball goal 
height. Just how the goo was mixed is unknown in 
this quarter, but it had a lot of flavor in it. Somehow, 
the gooey mess was kneeded, in the open, until it 
formed a ball about as big as a half bushel basket. 
This was worked out into a long, limp mass, tossed 
over the hook, stretched, retossed, stretch and repeat, 
until the sweating candy maker would be backed up 
a dozen feet, through the dust tugging on the swagg- 
ing strand of sweetness. This stuff was worked down 
to the thickness of a match folder, or thereabouts, and 
cut into pieces about three fingers wide by the length 
of your hand, and wrapped in waxed paper. The 
frugal awaited closeout prices, Friday evening, and 
got perhaps three for a nickle. What if the paper did 
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Doerr and 
Son 


Funeral 


Chapel 


The firm of Doerr and Son was established in Pinckneyville during the year 1898 by Jacob 
Doerr who came to this county in 1881 from Monroe County where he was born. Jacob op- 
perated the business by himself until the year 1910 when his son Charles was taken in as a part- 
ner and the firm was changed to J. Doerr and Son. 


In 1922 Charles purchased from his father the entire business and the name was changed to 
Charles C. Doerr and Company. The firm operated under this name until about the year 1933 
when the name was changed to the present title ‘Charles C. Doerr and Son.” At that time 
Karl C. Doerr, the son of Charles, was taken in as a member. 


During the years that Charles operated the funeral chapel, his wife Dorothea A., who is a 
liscensed funeral director and a registered apprentice embalmer, took an active part in the 
operation of the business. 


The location of the firm during the past half century has been within a few feet of the 
present location on South Walnut street. 


In the early years that Jacob opperated the business he also handled furniture and fixtures, 
but as the funeral business became more pressing he disposed of the furniture interests to de- 
vote more time to. the mortuary. 


From the year 1898, and the four horse drawn hearse, the firm now opperates a fleet of 
seven automobiles connected with funeral servicing, and from the days of simply servicing 
burials in the immediate vicinity “Doerr and Son” now offer service from coast to coast 
and affiliations in every part of the continent. 


From the chain drive “T’’ ambulance to modern, fast, special ambulances with everything 
necessary to patients comfort including oxygen equipment, the firm has tried to keep abreast 
with all of the modern methods and manners and yet hold fast to the original intent of fair and 
honest service. 


Three generations of dedicated service thru almost six decades. 
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get stuck so: tight it wouldn’t pull off? It was good. 
Dust? Flies? So what? Medical inspection of the man- 
ufacturer? Nope. But, it was good. And you get that 
kind of candy only at the fair. 

The first real American “hot dogs” this writer ever 
experienced were served on the fairground. The hot 
weiner can was no novelty. Some outfit came up with 
what they called “Coney Island Redhots.”” They were 
nice, big frankfurters, sliced down the middle, broiled. 
With a heavy coating of mustard they went down 
nicely - anyway if another nickle had bought a bottle 
of “‘sarsaparilla” - with the wire and rubber stopper 
of that day. Anything, on the grounds, bought with 
the few coins available, tasted so much better than 
good food would at home. 

How were the crowds? 

Can you visualize the lane that leads from the Mo. 
Pac. depot, to the fairgrounds, along the west boundary 
of the cemetery, just plain choaked with people walk- 
ing? When it was the W. C. and W. depot, and the 
trains came in from Chester and Mt. Vernon in the 
morning, that would happen. 

On “the levee” when Paducah 6 was due out north, 
and the trains were about to depart for Du Quoin 
and points east, and for Murphysboro and intermediate 
stops, it was impractical, if not impossible, to drive 
across Parker street, between the Windsor and the 
Wedge, or the depot. Just too many people. The long 
freight platform would be crowded with tired, but 
more or less happy celebrants, homeward bound. They 
were just the folks that came by rail, and didn’t stay 
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all week. They would return next day, and repeat. 
Folks had to see the fair. What else was there? 

The throngs of rail passengers to the fair was only 
a part of it. In the horse and buggy days that some 
deride, folks drove here from miles around, Everyone 
that writes about the fairs of other days mentions the 
farm wagons that creaked in, early in the morning. 
There were a lot of them. And, there were buggies, 
too. It seems the cream of Du Quoin soiciety, who 
were then good patrons of the fair, favored a parking 
space below the old grandstand, around what is now 
the stretch turn of the track. There, some of us envi- 
uosly admired the rubber tired buggies - the Cadillacs 
of that era. The country boy who was. a little on the 
affluent side would sport a new top buggy. His buggy 
nag, for the trip to the fair, or for the Sunday evening 
sccial rides, was reigned up just as high as possible. 
The check, and a set of martingales sported an array 
of red, blue, yellow or a combination of colored cel- 
uloid rings. He had a yellow laprobe, with a long 
fringe, and a horse head emblazoned on it. It showed, 
as he rode down the street. And, if he was a real sport, 
he had a whalebone whip, not the two-bit rattan 
number, but a whalebone and rawhide persuader. 

And, there were less ostentatious rigs. Some had 
old spring wagons that had been in the pond all sum- 
mer to tighten up the spokes, and to keep the tires 
from coming off. Maybe the farm’ family had to bring 
along a hog to peddle, a basket full of home made but- 
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When the Illinois Central Railroad was really busy with freight elec Notice the deep 


snow and the lack of buildings to the left of the old 


epot. 
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Hational Bank 


Ou Pincknepwille 


The first minutes of the First National Bank of Pinckneyville, Illinois dated Oct. 29th 1901, 
indicate that a group of business men gathered in the office of A. A. Driemeyer, the Circuit 
Clerk of Perry County, for the purpose of organizing The First National Bank. 


W. A. Wilson was elected Chairman and P. A. Gruner was elected secretary. The following 
were elected Directors: W. S. Wilson, Henry Driemeyer, Henry ‘Schulze, E. R. Hincke, Chas. 
Geumalley, H. E. Hincke, H. P. Huntsinger, George R. Gruner, J. B. Bischof, H. A. Foreman, 
Dr. Wim. L. McCandless, F. L. Ulrich and L. A. Browning. 


Following the adjournment of the organization meeting, a meeting of the Directors of the 
newly formed group elected W. S. Wilson, as President, and Henry Driemeyer was elected Vice 
President, and Philip A. Gruner was secretary. 


Mr. Allen Ozburn was elected Cashier of this newly formed corporation at the salary of 
$65.00 per month. 


The Henry Driemeyer building was rented for the temporary quarters of the bank until a 
permanent building could be erected. 


Meeting held on Dec. 3, 1901, saw the adoption of the By-Laws of this bank, and retords 
indicate that on April 17th 1902, the erection of a permanént banking building was started, the 
contractor being George Ritter, Sr. 


The first published statement of condition, made on Dec. 10th 1901, by call of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, showed total assets of $66,163.15 one year later on November 25, 1902 the total 


assets amounted to $285,045.30. It was not untill 1928 that the bank had total assets of one 
million dollars. 


The following have served as President: W. S. Wilson, Henry Driemeyer, Henry Schulze, E. R. 
Hincke, Dr. J. S. Templeton. 


The following have served as Vice Presidents: Henry Driemeyer, Henry Schulze, W. A. Nes- 
bitt, E. F. Bartle and O. H. Schulze. 


The following -have served as Cashiers: Allen Ozburn, Roy Alden, W. A. Bommerscheim, 
George E. Ulrich, and Thomas R. Guthrie. 


The following have served as Ass’t Cashiers: Geo. B. Gieser, W. W. Kane, Jr., W. A. Bom- 
merscheim, Chas. N. Guy, George E. Ulrich, Edna Gruner and Thomas R. Guthrie. 


The present bank officers are: 


Dr. J. S. Templeton President 
E. F. Bartle Vice-President 

Vice-President 
Geo. E. Ulrich Exec. Vice-President 
Thomas R. Guthrie Cashier 
Edna M. Gruner Ass’t Cashier 


The bank still being capitalized at the original amount of $50,000.00 has had a steady growth 
until this year the total assets amount to more than three and a quarter millions of dollars. 
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ter, and a few dozen eggs to get a few more dimes to 
spend, but they came to the fair, stayed all day, and 
enjoyed it all. 

Most of them brought their food and had big family 
get-togethers on the grounds. A wash boiler full of 
country ham, home made bread, cakes, pies, three deep, 
and a lot of pickles, jelly and the like would feed the 
gathering of the clan. Some brought these supplies to 
the baggage room and paid for its protection. Others 
took a chance and left it in the wagon. Then, a few 
daring hungry lads might raid it. If caught, they were 
just sure that it was Uncle Ezra’s wagon. He had told 
them to help themselves to the fried chicken Aunt 
Esmeraldi had prepared. 

Transportation by rail and by owner-operated horse- 
drawn vehicles left a lot of traffic for commercial hacks. 
People needed conveyance from uptown and the depots. 

To supply this need, local teamsters sometimes ac- 
quired old surreys, hooked their teams to them, and 
went into business. Around 1878, the license for an 
ordinary two-seat outfit cost $3.00 for the week. A 
3-seater had to pay $5.00 and a four seat hack or a 
four horse job called for a $6.00 fee. Daily rates were 
in proportaion. 


oo. : 


The Jesse Jones City Hack. Typical of the vehicles 
that ran from the square to the fairgrounds. 


In the 90's, there were a lot of these fair hackmen. 
Some had rather sorry looking outfits, but they picked 
up a lot of dimes. “Here’s yer hack now, goin’ right 
out,” was the sales talk of the cabbies. An outfit from 
down around Marion came here, and camped in the 
grove that was southeast of the main gate. They seem- 
ed to be a hard lot, perhaps because their camp, unlike 
those of the racehorse owners and_ livestock exhib- 
itors, were outside the grounds. They hitched their teams 
with a lot of slack in the traces, and kept their horse 
cn the gallop. And, a horse, in harness, running and 
not trotting as a carriage team should, looked as much 
out of place as a pipe in the pulpit. 

Kane’s stable came up.with a fleet of shiny black 
cabs. At other seasons, these pretentious vehicles languish- 
ed in the stable, and were in demand only for funerals 
and society weddings and top flight balls. It was a 
recognized accomplishment for a kid to hook a ride 
heme from the grounds on the tail end of one of these 
fine cabs. A bar that braced the rear springs, behind 
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the closed-in body, made a dandy seat. But, if some 
so-and-so yelled “Hook on behind,” the driver’s whip 
would lash back and around the coach and make life 
miserable for the stowaway. You had to be fast to hop 
one, and lucky to stay on all the way. 

And, the badge of the prudent visitor was the buggy 
whip he carried with him all day long, to keep someone 
from stealing it. Folks visited. They learned, perhaps, 
that Uncle Newt’s youngest boy was big enough to 
plow corn, that the setting of duck eggs turned out 
fine for Cousin Susie, that such-and-such couple of 
young folks went riding every Sunday night, and all 
such momentous news of the day. 

The stock parade of the old days seemed far grand- 
er than today. Logan Kimzey, with Miss Marion 
McCandless at his side, would drive a perfectly groomed 
and well trained coach horse ~- a stallion - with only a 
light buggy harness. When he brought show horses over 
from the stock farm at Kimzey crossing, he would ride 
a bicycle and lead a stud or two. That man handled 
horses, and had horses to handle. 

Milligans always made a showing with draft horses. 
Thompson Piper, of Oakdale, didn’t miss for years. 
McHatton, on a.spotted horse, and a string of Jerseys, 
was a fixture. They came here from adjoining counties. 

My peg-legged uncle, Len Ross, exhibited a road 
horse, and his ready wit. He bragged that his horse 
would go anywhere the road was cut out, and some 
places where it wasn’t, that it would rear straight up 
anytime he wanted it to, or even if he didn’t want 
it to. He split his pension with a good trotter, willingly. 

The exhibitors of the prize stock assembled their 
animals around about where the grandstand is now. 
The band lead the way. They circled the north half 
of the track, with the band playing all the way, and 
some of the horses acting up a bit. Leading a prize 
animal in the procession was the highlight of the year 
for the participants. It was a part of the fair. It help- 
ed fullfill the original objective, to improve conditions 
of agriculture, and exhibitors, today, carry on in the 
same manner. 

The people’s preference for ‘keen, open competition 
over just plain commercialized exhibition is understand- 
able. Race fans prefer seeing a field “go for the 
downs,” to a fixed race, if they know it. Wrestling 
events are called exhibitions. World series ball games 
are for blocd. 

Some of the early regulations make it clear; No 
competition, no prize. In the “Mechanical Arts,” time 
was when if two shoemakers exhibited their handiwork, 
the man that made the best pair of boots received a 
certificate of award. If only one exhibited, he just 
got a diploma. 

In 1880 they did something about a professional 
exhibitor. The name Mrs. Eliz. Summers was recorded 
as the winner in 39 classes of the culniary and needle- 
work departments. The ones she failed to win were 
won by such esteemed local citizens as Mrs: J. L. 
Murphy, Mrs. M. J. Ritchie, Mrs. L. Eichenburg, Mrs. 
George Horner, Mrs. J. H. McKelvey, Mrs. W. K. 
Murphy, Mrs. Friend Smith, Mrs. Wm. McNeil, Cora 
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WM. D. KEENE, SR. 
President 


DAVID H. KEENE 
Vice President 


JOHN E. KEENE 
Secretary - Treasurer 


Our first heavy hauling unit 


In 1903 Wm. Keene, Sr., started in the hauling business with a team of horses and a wagon. 
His first truck was a Model “T” Ford, purchased in 1921, which he used in hauling coal from 
a mine he operated east of Pinckneyville in the Shakerag area. 


Son, David H. Keene, entered into the business in 1927, at which time the equipment con- 
sisted of four Model “T’’ Ford trucks. At this time there were no paved roads leading into Pinck- 
neyville and hauling during wet weather was: something of a problem. Hauling during this per- 
iod consisted mainly of coal, limestone and furniture. 


In 1929 the Model “T” was on its way out as a Model “A” Ford was added to the fleet. At 
this time a large drilling machine was moved at the Pyramid Mine by placing it on two Model 
“T” trucks backed together, and by driving one truck forward and one truck backward the move 
was made. 1933 saw the purchase of their first Chevrolet truck. Highway construction furnished a 
large part of the work during this period. 


The first trailer was acquired in 1934 for the moving of heavy mining equipment and hauling 
extended throughout Illinois and into Indiana. In 1940 the first winch truck to be seen in this 
area was bought, the first low bed trailer was purchased and the decision made to specialize 
in the moving of heavy mining and construction: equipment. 


Another type of work was started in 1943, which consisted of the moving all types of build- 
ings. A special crew is employed for this work and buildings weighing in excess of 100 tons 
have been moved. Another son, John E. Keene joined the firm in 1946 and in 1947 the business 
was incorporated under the name of “Wm. Keene Truck Service, Inc. 


In 1950 the company purchased their first crane and branched out into steel erection work. 
This phase of the business now consists of the building of schools, gymnasiums, mine tipples and 
the installation of heavy plant machinery and equipment. 


At the present time the company owns 30 pieces of hauling equipment and three cranes. Haul- 
ing and construction work is performed in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and Kentucky. 
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Peyton, and that was about the list. The book! records 
that the committee met in ‘special session Saturday, 
October 9, in 1880. Proceedings follow.“Board in 
session by unanimous vote refuses to pay any and all 
premiums awarded to one Elizabeth Summers upon the 
premises that the same Elizabeth Summers is a resident 
of Indiana and that she is a professional: premium 
taker.” It was signed by W. K. Murphy, President 
and L. M. Kane, Secretary... That was that for Mrs. 
Summers of Indiana. 

That year, David Summers had a trotter that finished 
second. T. J. Ozburn took the pacing race over W. H. 
Mason,.a running race over T. M. Logan’s entry, and 
a dash over Dr. Gordon. “Uncle Tom” had competition, 
and met it. The idea, it seems, was to find out who had 
the best there was around. 


Mr. Tom Ozburn on the track with one of the horses that 
he kept at the fairgrounds. This picture supplied by his 
son, Robert J. Ozburn, who doesn’t remember the name 
of the horse. 


A feature of the fair no longer needed was the 
baggage concession. Records indicate that, in the 70's, 
the association provided baggage checks. Not so in 
the 90’s. For four years in that decade, the firm of 
Smith and Dunn proudly operated the business on a 
50-50 basis with the fair, and went 50-50 on the 
net proceeds. 

Saturday before the fair, these boys, with old brooms, 
a scrub bucket and a supply of rags, gave the place a 
thorough cleaning, and it was needed. The room was 
an eight sided building, perhaps 12 foot across, that 
stood some distance north of the main gate and the 
administration building, called the secretary’s office. 
It had two shelves around the walls, and a lot of nails 
whereon we would hang the top coats visitors wore on 
frosty mornings and shed before noon because of the 
warm October sun. The big hampers of picnic dinners 
were the main source of income. Some brought a little 
lunch in a shoebox, and did not bother us after the 
midday meal. That, we liked. Clothes baskets and 
washboilers filled with food were too big for the 
shelves. This would crowd the floor. They were hard 
to handle. However, we were never hungry. Our patrons 
wculd invite us to help ourselves to the abundance left 
over. 

Trusted with the valuables of home folks and of 
strangers, we made a sort of a religion of responsibility, 
integrity and common honesty.. And, when, before a 
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big crowd of impatient customers, we were accused of 
stealing a blue bowl of chicken dressing,we felt like 
early Christian martyrs. We knew we both were in- 
nocent, but the irate citizen, with a loud voice, kept 
harping about the missing chicken dressing. 

One of his near neighbors, who had heard the unjust 
accusations later came to us with the information that 
the accuser, returning home, found his blue bowl of 
chicken dressing had been overlooked in packing. He 
never had the manliness to admit his error. John 
Gladson, who told us that he knew we were innocent 
rates high in my memory. 

The press has always been recognized by the fair 
management. At the January 9th meeting in 1857, they 
passed a resolution making William McEwing, editor 
of the Perry County Times, an honorary member. 
That meant a press pass for life. 

One of the standard resolutions, at the fair board 
meetings, on down through the years, was the one 
that thanked the press, and asked for the continuation 
of its favors. 

There is some mention of some ambitious publish- 
er who issued ‘a fair week daily. This scribe was co- 
publisher of one in 1909, and worked just about around 
the clock on that job, all week. R. Berry, recording 
his election as secretary in 1871, got in a plug for his 
paper, the Du Quoin Tribune. It is noted that, following 
that year’s fair, the board ordered payment of the 
printing bill and half the premiums offered. 

It was about that time someone questioned the lack 
of a report from the treasurer. The newspaper account 
relates that W. K. Murphy said it did not indicate 
that any funds were missing, just a case of negligence. 
The treasury then, as often since, was low on funds. 

There have been many county fair press agents. 
Clippings prove it. Maybe this writer is prejudiced, 
but in the flowey language of the press of former 
years, this blurb stands out as the best in the book: 

“The twenty-first annual exhibition of the Perry 
County Agricultural Board was held upon the grounds 
cf the society at Pinckneyville, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, Octoger 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1878. 

“The weather could scarcely have been more favor- 
able, and the ample preparations made by the officers 
and committees of the board were found not to have 
been in vain. 

“Extensive advertising and the growing reputation 
of the fair under its present management aided by the 
generous action of the railroad companies in providing 
trains and reduced rates, resulted in an immense con- 
course of people, taxing to the utmost the capacity 
of the new amphitheatre, and the ability of the dining 
halls and restaurants to supply the wants of those who 
did not come with picnic baskets. 

“In addition to the excellent music furnished by 
the justly celebrated “‘Beuna Vista’ Silver Cornet Band 
of Chester, the ‘Elliott Cornet Band,’ in their new and 
elegant chariot drawn by a four-in-hand team, from 
Coulterville made their appearance upon the grounds 
on Friday and favored the vast audience with some 
choice selections of music, for which the thanks of the 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE PERRY 
COUNTY FAIR ON 
ITS 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


Pinckneyville Equipment Company 


In October, 1937, John O. and Elsie R. Schumacher came to Pinckneyville from St. Louis 
and assumed the dealership for International Harvester farm machinery and International Motor 
trucks. A metal building, 40 feet by 100 feet was erected at the corner of East Water and Gor- 
don Streets. Business operations were started in January, 1938. As time passed more space was 
needed and early in 1940, land was purchased one mile west of Pinckneyville on Highway 154 
from Bill Jones where the White Elephant stood at one time. A warehouse building was erected 
for used machinery and in July 1951 construction was started on a new concrete block build- 
ing, 65 feet by 144 feet. In January, 1952 moving was completed on the thousands of parts in 
our stock, all the repair equipment and the hundreds of pieces of new equipment, tractors and 
accessories. 


We have been very happy with our associations here in Pinckneyville for the last 19 years 
with all our customers and friends and hope that we may continue to serve the farmers of this 
area for many more years. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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society were tendered. 

“In this connection it must be acknowledged that 
very much of the success of this exhibition is to be at- 
tributed to the attractions in the speed ring. 

“Very many miscellaneous articles were exhibited for 
which no premiums were offered. Among which was 
a large and attractive display of pot plants, and pictures, 
kindly furnished by the citizens of Pinckneyville to 
embellish the mechanical hall, 

“The financial success of the fair is beyond the most 
sanguine’ expectations, the receipts being fifty percent 
advanced over last year. 

“The whole amount collected as entry fees, ad- 
mittances, booth rent, etc., is $2,214.25 or which, after 
payment of premiums, current expenses and indebtness 
there wili remain a nice little sum for further improve- 
ment of the grounds.” 

This blurb was followed by a table showing the 
number of entries, the entry fees, if any, and the 
premium payments in the 13 classes. Footings show 
390 entries paid $370.20 in fees and drew $848.00 in 
premiums. 

When W. S. D. Smith wrote the minutes of the 
meetings, and reported them for publication, he used 
no needless words. He could get flowery and fill space. 
The above is probably his effusion. 

Another clipping about the same fair is his official 
report. It shows the year started with a deficit of 
$85.00 and closed with $346.63 on hand. 

With his report of progress, he offered suggestions 
for improvement in the buildings, and wanted the 
sheep and hog pens moved to a better location. And, 
he expressed his hope for more vigilant measures “to 
keep out everything of an immoral and_ unlawful 
tendency.” 

That was a right good job of hoping. 

It might be well to recall some of the unusual char- 
actors who have frequented the fairgrounds from time 
to time. Grover Cleveland was probably in the White 
House in the days of Jerry, King of the Boot Blacks. 
He is recalled as a small, talkative individual in a vivid 
blue suit with more medals than a high school trumpet 
player after a successful career. Just why he was the 
king of the craft is not clear. Some say that, from his 
earnings, he would get drunk enough to tell the world 
how good he was. 

Frank James was here one year, as a big name at- 
traction. He started the races, probably no better than 
Dr. Quillman has been doing for years, but he had 
been something cf an outlaw in his own right, and was 
a brother to the late Jesse James, whose passing Sam 
Phipps lamented. 

Then, when Sherman Ritchie was having so much 
fun being president of the association, the fair honored 
the world’s champion potato peeler. Newt Ford was 
h’s name. You recall Cedrick, of the Lum and Abner 
radio productions, or Edgar Bergan’s Mortimer Snerd, 
or Red Shelton as Willie Lump Lump. Mix them in 
equal proportions and you have the senior pearl diver 
and top spud peeler of Dick Reddin’s dining hall 
staff. Sherman had him take a bow before the audience, 
and used up a lot of old sample and surplus premium 
ribbons decorating him as the champion of his craft. 
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Altercations, of the gentlemanly fisticuffs variety, 
or of the less cricket knuckle duster or broken bottle 
type, flourished with the fair. Some of these exercises 
were conducted on the grounds, and some took place 
up town. There was that night in Ben Bischof’s when 
come rider who might have weighed 95 pounds if his 
overcoat was soaking wet, felt somewhat provoked. He 
garnered an armful of pool balls while backing up 
toward the wall, and proceeded to engage in warm 
up tosses toward others that stood ‘round about. One 
man, even a light weight, with a good American base- 
ball arm, and supply of pool balls, can do a lot of 
damage. Riding talent able to function, that week, was 
limited. Bischof needed a new mirror for his back bar, 
and a new glass in the front of his establishment. 

Among my many frustrated ambitions was to be the 
man that rode the calico horse around the grounds 
to call the starters and exhibits at their appointed times. 
He wore the sash of a Noble Grand’s left supporter and 
really threw his weight around. He got his orders from 
the men in charge of things, in the office, saluted with 
riding whip, and singlefooted over to the barns and 
demanded that they bring on them 3-year-olds and be 
ee eee ee auick about it) tie’ was the PA 
system. Pictures of knights in armor did not look half 
as grand as did that rider, with his pony all lathered 
up, champing the curb bits and switching his tail like 
he was just about to kick the moon. That was THE job. 

This may be a little too personal to belong in this as- 
sortment of information. But, as it puts a lump in my 
throat, it may interest others. 

On the fair’s 1923 letterhead, this was typed and left 
in the old minute books that are in pretty bad shape: 
“This is the old record of minutes of the Perry County 
Fair held back as far as 1876. Names are recorded that 
have long since passed down home stretch and to the 
stables. Some of the survivors who are within a few 
furlongs of the judges’ stand are: T. J. Ozburn, Chas. 
H. Roe, Sr., Henry Driemeyer, W. S. D. Smith, Mrs. 
Mary Ritchie.” This was unsigned but W. 5S. D. 
Smith wrote it. Of the five he mentioned, Mrs. Ritchie 
remains, That was 30 years ago. Officers, 5. R. Haines, 
pres.; J. H. Trover, treas.; Harry Wilson, the secretary; 
and J. H. R. Stumpe, supt. of privileges, have all gone 
to the stables. Jack Wildy and “Chart” Roe, then 
among active directors, are no longer around. Gib 
Bigham was a director then. So were Bob Ozburn, 
F. O. Tanner, Lyle Bigham and others who are still 
around. Many are gone. 

For more than thirty years, this State of Illinois has 
presented educational exhibits at many county fairs. 
It all started here. 

About the early 20’s, when carnivals were frowned 
upon by the fair management, available entertainment 
was scarce. Funds were low. Harry Wilson was active 
then. Stillman J. Stanard, now Director of the State 
Department of Agriculture, was just starting up through 
the ranks. He began promoting the dairy industry. 
Governor Frank O. Lowden sponsored that activity 
at the beginning. Stanard had a motion picture machine 
and a few reels of silent film that taught improved 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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“COMPLETE SERVICE” 
AIR 


Pyatt Q p fe I ee \ Ne Rice? | CONDITIONED 
Funeral | 3 oe , i .= - a x ‘ a AMBULANCE 
Home Ta” penal tel as co. SERVICE 


309 South Main ee - a er = = a a Richard M. Pyatt 
Pinckneyville, Illinois ee 


Maurice J. Pyatt 
Dial 5446 


The newest Funeral Home in Pinckneyville is the Pyatt Funeral Home, which had its beginning 
in 1934 as the Hudson and Horner Funeral Home. 

In November of 1935, Maurice J. Pyatt, after graduation from the Worsham College of Mor- 
tuary Science in Chicago, bought out Mr. Hudson and went into partnership with G. V. “Bud” 
Horner. This partnership lasted until September 1943 at which time Maurice bought “Bud’s” 
Interest. For several years following, George Dean Pyatt, a cousin, shared in the operation of 
the establishment. 


In 1954, Richard M. Pyatt, after graduating fram the St. Louis College of Mortuary Science 
and having complete his tour with the Army in Korea, went into partnership with his father. 


The Pyatt Funeral Home is located on South Main Street, three blocks south of the Square. 
The building housing the Funeral Home was originally a private home and the Pyatt’s have 
tried to keep the “Home” atmosphere and at the same time keep making it more complete for 
the latest in funeral service. 


Maurice and his wife, Vey, live in an apartment over the Funeral Home. The first floor and 
basement are used entirely in the operation of the Funeral Service. Located on the first floor 
are the Office, Smoking Lounge, Rest Room Layout Room and Chapel, all are decorated in soft, 
comforting colors. The basement holds the Casket Display Room in which caskets are on dis- 
play, giving families a wide variety, both in style and price. Also, in the basement is located 
the Operating Room and the Storeroom. An electric elevator operates between the basement, 
ground level, and first floor. 


In the rear of the home is a Garage which houses the Funeral Coach, Family Car, Ambulance, 
and .Storage Area for a large supply of Caskets, Cemetery Equipment, and Tent. 


The location of the Home gives the patrons ample parking area at all times and the circular 
drive on the south of the home adds to the adequateness and comfort of the bereaved family. 
The Home is now completely Air-Conditioned for the comfort of its patrons and friends, and is 
equipped with a Hammond electric organ in the Chapel. 


The theme throughout the business is “Complete Service.’ No matter what the total cost, 
every funeral serviee rendered is compltee in every detail of dignity and sympathetic care. In 
the Ambulance service they have the latest equipment. Two Ambulances are on call 24 hours a 
day. Oxygen and First Aid Equipment are carried so as to enable the patient to receive the 
best aid available during ambulance trips. The drivers are always careful, competent, and train- 
ed to give the best of service. A complete line of hospital Beds and Chairs are loaned at no cost 
to the borrower. 


_ The members of this finm have always been active in Civic, Church and Charitable organiza- 
tions, never denying anyone the use of their service for lack of means. 


_ The Pyatt family is no “new comer” to this community but are descendants of pioneer fam- 
ilies in Perry County. Maurice was born and reared in this community. His wife is the former 
Vey Griffith of Cobden, Illinois. Richard M. was born and reared in Perry County and his wife, 


the former Ramona Logan is also a life long Perry County girl. Richard and Ramona have one 
daughter, Cynthia Denise. 


When the Pyatts call their establishment a funeral home, they are using the word in its most 
meaningful sense. Here a bereaved family finds all the quiet dignity, all the privacy and se- 
clusion of a well appointed private residence, and in addition, they have all the necessary facil- 
ities and equipment to make each funeral service the orderly, impressive, beautiful rite that 
it should be. Always on hand are members of the staff, ready to answer any questions or to 
fulfill every request. They are members of the National Directors Association, which gives Nation- 
wide service to those who call them for funeral directing anywhere. 


The Pyatt Funeral Home has been operating for over 20 years and they feel that their motto 


ee: Service” is what the patrons and friends need, deserve, and receive when they call 
on Pyatt. 
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methods in dairy production. He and Harry figured it 
was worth while to have the pictures projected at the 
fair. A tent was promoted in lieu of the rural school 
house presentations to which Stanard was accustomed. 

Picture shows, crude as they were then, were new to 
many. The exhibits drew crowds. Stanard worked hard 
to draw big crowds. He “ballihooed”’ his show, and the 
folks flocked in. 

After this first presentation, Stanard requisitioned a 
tent with room to show his films and to display pictures 
and other types of illustrations to show the people what 
the entire department does for Illinois; The director 
did not approve. Stanard got his plan before Len Small, 
the governor who conducted county fairs for many 
years. He liked the idea, but held that Stanard had only 
started. All departments, he ruled, should have a part 
in it. So, Stanard was requested to draw up plans for 
exhibition outfits that could’ service all the fairs. 


s 


Stillman J. Stanard, Illinais Director of Agriculture, 
who started the first state exhibits here at the Perry 
County Fair in the early 1920's. 


Five units were created, and they toured the state 
throughout the season. This fair drew the best units 
the state provided. State employees, of various depart- 
ments, were here year after year, Stanard was here 
repeatedly. J. C. “Chet” Borah, of Fairfield, now head 
of the plant industry of “Agriculture,” waded the mud 
here the year it took two weeks to hold the fair. Wm. 
J. Stratton, starting up thru the ranks~in the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, helped stage exhibits here. These 
men, and others, worked hard at their jobs, They made 
friends and influenced people. Stratton, “Old Bill,” 
that is, went on to be Director of Conservation under 
Len Small, and then became Secretary of State. And, 
but for ill health, or “the breaks,” he might have be- 
come Governor Stratton, as his son did in 1952. 

‘The Department of Public Health took over an im- 
portant part in these exhibits as they grew more ex- 
tensive. Qualified physicians traveled with them. They 
made blood pressure tests gratis. Many, thus examined, 
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were advised to visit their own doctors for more com- 
prehensive tests. Some did, and thereby increased treir 
days on earth. 

That, more than all of the instruction, inspiration and 
entertainment the exhibits provived, made it well worth 
while for the pioneers in this activity to hustle canvas 
and maul stakes on the many fairgrounds of. Illinois, 
year after year. 

All know it takes a lot of different things to please 
the public. This should illustrate that: At Chester, 
during the Sparta Fair, men out front of the Royal 
Hotel were reporting splendid racing. Inside, someone 
asked the cook how she liked the fair. “No good—not 
a cake on the grounds,” she said. The men out front 
had not mentioned cakes. She didn’t mention races. 

There are some around today that can well lay claim 
to recognition among the many who have helped keep 
the fair alive. George W. Benedict relates that he has 
missed but one. He was in the Army then. George has 
been around a long time. Gilbert Bigham grew up riding 
the colts of Oporto, and then gained fame showing 
Jerseys. Frank Brown, Conant’s watermelon king, served 
as grounds police for about 20 years. Jack Stumpe, 
perhaps had all records broken as a continuous official. 
Jack started in as “space man” when the century was 
young, and went on, with Fay, to know more about 
more county fairs than any other couple. It took Dean 
Bartle about 25 years to get fed. up with it. Many did 
a lot of work for nothing. Some invested money. Some 
never got it back. Some just paid their way in, and 
enjoyed the fair. They all helped. The people made 
it tick. 

A group of men that helped Len Small run the 
Illinois State Fair were in a bull session one night. All 
of us sounded off about what that group had done to 
improve that institution. We patted each other, and 
ourselves, on the back as promoters will. W. W. “Pet” 
Lindley, then the general manager, made this observation: 
“We have been bragging about what WE do. It takes 
the best all of us can do to keep up with it. It just 
grows.” 


THE END 


The fair in 1940 when the grandstand was still on the 
east side of the track and the race program was made up 
entirely of running races. 
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P. N. HIRSCH & CO. 
Department Store 


37 Years of Service 
to Perry County 
and Pinckneyville 


Founded in 1919 by Mack J. Hirsch, this store became part of the P. N. Hirsch 
and Company organization in 1947. It is now one of 52 P. N. Hirsch and Co. 
stores offering dependable quality, thrifty prices and guaranteed satisfaction in 


six states throughout the midwest. 


Hered lo the 
Second 100 Years 
of the 


Perry County Fair 
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Concessions 


By Mrs. Jack Stumpe 


Concessions play a very important part in the oper- 
ation of a fair both from the entertainment and financial 
angle. The young people are especially interested in 
that part of the fair. 


In the early years of the fair the eating concessions 
were much more numerous than at the present time. 
This was due to the fact that the entire fair was con- 
ducted during the daylight hours. People traveled by 
slower means at that time and either brought their 
basket dinner with them or ate their meals on the 
grounds. 


In the early records of the fairs the first mention 
made cf concessions was in 1871 when W. G. Gordon 
and Wm. McNeil were authorized to let the stand 
rights to the highest bidder on same. In 1873 by a 
motion the ground committee was authorized to let 
the privilege for 2 eating stands and 3 stands for the 
sale of beer asd cider. In 1879 all gambling devices were 
excluded from the grounds by a motion of the board. 
So at that early date we must have had some games of 
chance the same as we have to-day. 


We had two permanent dining halls on the grounds 
during the early years of the fair. One of these was 
operated by Tom Keene of this city for a number. of 
years. No doubt a full meal in the dining hall could not 
have cost any more than a sandwich at a lunch stand 
these days. 


The rides at the early fairs were very scarce and if 
any were on the grounds they would have been operated 
by horse power instead of motors. Later in the century 
P. M. Rumble of Petersburg, Ind. came to our fair each 
year and brought several rides. The cost for the young 
folks to ride at that time was 5 and 10 cents. Now with 
the advent of the night fair we always book a full 
carnival which consists of from 10 to 12 rides and 25 
to 30 concessions, mostly games of various kinds. At 
night as you approach the fairground it is a vertible 
fairyland with the lights strung from bottom to top 
of all the rides and all concessions brilliantly lighted. 
The cost to the young folks for riding has practically 
doubled in later years. We can readily see why if we 


give a little thought to what a big business it is in the 


operation of a carnival. The mode of travel and the 
problem of help in putting up and taking down the 
rides has greatly increased the operation expense of 
carnivals. An effort is made each year to get the 
very best carnival possible for the entertainment of the 
fair patrons. 


Since we receive State Aid to help with the operation 
of our fair we must abide by the rules given us from 
the Department of Agriculture. The Department sends 
inspectors out to check all week on how the carnival 
is operating. 


John W. Dorris of West Frankfort, Ill., who oper- 


ates a Novelty stand and Popcorn wagon has been on 
our grounds a great number of years. Each year he is 
still in his usual place close to the entrance to the 
Grandstand. He has been coming to our Fair since the 
days when he traveled by horse and wagon to bring 
his concessions to us. Another who was here a number 
of years but who has missed the past couple of years 
is Dick Redden of Elco, Ill. He operates a large food 
stand and at different times several from this com- 
munity have worked for Mr. Redden in his stand. He 
is still operating a food stand and can be seen each 
year at the Du Quoin State Fair. 


The past few years Bill Saltzman and the Rural Youth 
of the county are the only stands serving meals on the 
grounds. We always have several small stands called 
“Grab Joints” where you can get a sandwich and drink. 


Below are the names of some of the men who have 
served as Superintendents of Concessions down through 
the years. 

G. W. Rial 


Alexander McCants 
Chas. Guemally 
W. A. Biby 

J. C. Dintleman 
Victor Foster 

J. N. Taffee 
Chas. Roe, Jr. 
John H. Stumpe 


Mr. Stumpe started serving as Superintendent of 
Concessions in 1941 and served continuously in that 
capacity until his death in 1952. At the present time 
Lee Rice is serving as Superintendent of Concessions. 


THE END 


BID ON CONCESSIONS 


From The Democrat - Sept. 1887 


September 19 was the day on which the booths and 
dining halls were to see at the fair grounds. Promptly 
at 1 o'clock quite a large number of people were on 
hand, and when M. Geumalley began to bid off the 
beer booths the excitement began. The first booth 
started off at $25.00, but was soon sold at $84.00; the 
next booth at $90.00, the next at $100.00 and the 
last at $125.00 making $399.00 for beer booths. The 
remaining booths for confectionary stands and the din- 
ing halls sold for enough to make the total sales $641.00. 
Somebody certainly has confidence in the great Perry 
County fair, and well may have, for it is the best fair 
in Southern Illinois and everybody makes some money 
out of it. It is a public concern. It belongs to the 
people, and the people make it what it is. 
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KEN EVANS, Inc. 


COMPLETE BUILDING SERVICE 


GRANITE BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PHONE MAIN 1-7694 
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Recollection of Early Fair Days 


By R. B. Templeton 


Perry County residents living back in the late 1850's 
relate many interesting facts of the early days of the 
Perry County Fair, It was started out with a one day 
exhibition. The exhibits were placed in front of various 
business firms around: the public square. Its second 
step of progress was increased to two days exhibiting. 
Premiums offered for the best exhibits were largely 
furnished by business institutions of Pinckneyville and 
other towns of Perry County. 


Before 1865 the Perry County Commissioners gave 
a small aid financially. From a small beginning it grew 
in common interest with the people until a representa- 
tive from each of the twelve townships was appointed 
to look after its intests as a county institiution. 

For many years Perry County Fair week was re- 
garded as the “Hey-Day” event of the year. Farmers 
would strive to have their wheat sowing completed 
before fair week. Family reunions were planned for the 
date of fair week, particularly on Thursday and Fridays. 


The annual stock parade, starting at one o'clock on 
Friday, was an event of primal importance. 


Livestock exhibitors in the eighties, nineties and early 
nineteen hundreds were from Perry and adjoining coun- 
ties. The Locust Hill Stock Farm, two miles south of 
Tamaroa, operated by B. G. Roots and his son-in-law, 
J. C. Kimzey, could always be found present with a 
large exhibit of horses, cattle and other products of 
their farm. William A. McHatton, living near Sparta, 
was a regular exhibitor. His exhibits consisted of cattle, 
mules, sheep, hogs and many other products of the farm. 
M. T. Milligan, living in Four Mile Prairie, south of 
Pinckneyville, was for many years a showman of the 
Clydesdale strain of draft horses. Keen competition 
always existed between Milligan and James Piper of 
Oakdale, Illinois, who also had the Clydesdale horses. 


Among dairy cattle exhibitors the names of William 
Hammack and Gilbert Bigham have been on the lists 
for many years. These two men have merited much 
praise for their time, effort and expense toward bringing 
to this fair, dairy cattle of outstanding merit from other 
countries. Judge Lewis Hammack of Pinckneyville, fath- 
er of William Hammack, was also an early exhibiter 
in the dairy cattle interests. He was instrumental in 
getting his son to follow in his footsteps for better 
dairying. 


Many other exhibitors should be mentioned, some 
of whom we do not recall. Particularly in the swine 
exhibits, the name of Charles Knox, whose special in- 
terests have been confined to the Poland China strain 
of hogs, should be listed. Knox has been a very suc- 
cessful exhibitor in this field. 


Another exhibitor in the sheep entries of the past 
was William Campbell, who resided west of Pinckney- 
ville, near the Hopewell United Presbyterian Church. 
William Campbell’s efforts in sheep raising were out- 
standing. 


The racing interests of the past of the Perry County 
Fair center aound several names whose decendents still 
live in the county. The names of Thomas Ozburn, 
Porter Baird, James Bigham, William Fulton, Ed Mac- 
lin, Hawk Murphy, Tom Thimming, Dale Pillars, Dr. 
J. L. Quillman are some of these. 


The names of Thomas Ozburn and Porter Baird are 
particularly associated with two of the outstanding 
trotting horses which have raced formerly on _ the 
Perry County Fair ground race track. Mr. Ozburn’s 
horse was called Gold Bond and Mr. Baird’s horse 


was Santimego. 


Edward Maclin, with the horse Gracie T, was par- 
ticularly famous here. Gracie T was a trotting mare 
bought in Des Moines, by Henry Horn, Jr., of Du 
Quoin, and brought to Perry County for the express 
purpose of defeating Santimego. 


The racing interests of the Perry County Fair had 
their beginning on the Hawkins Ozburn farm, five 
miles south of Pinckneyville, back in the sixties. Haw- 
kins Ozburn established a mile race track on land 
which he owned and controlled. This race course be- 
came very popular and aided very materially in the 
formation of the half mile track in the Perry County 
fair grounds. For many years this race track was con- 
sidered one of the best half mile tracks in this area. 
The Ozburn track was a straight mile track, not 
circular. 


Stallions exhibited in the show ring of the Perry 
County Fair which have left their imprint on the horse 
industry of Perry County outstandingly are listed 
below: 


Soudan - an imported Norman stallion, purchased by 
the Locust Hill Stock Farm, Tamaroa. 


Coco - an imported Percheron stallion, purchased by 
William K. Murphy, Pinckneyville. 


Charlie Longfellow - sired by O’Porto, reared by 
James Bigham. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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| Murphy Wall 
. State Bank c- 
se i fate Company 


4\ \ 


In November 1955, Pinckneyville’s pioneer financial institution, the Murphy-Wall State Bank 
and Trust Company completed its 81st year of continuous operation in this City. Organized No- 
vember 12, 1874 by the late W. K. Murphy of Pinckneyville, George W. Wall of Du Quoin, and 
George W. Parker of St. Louis, prominent financiers at that time, the Bank opened for business 
on the North side of the Public Square in a building adjacent to the present Post-Office site. 

The Bank was first organized as a private bank known as “The Exchange Bank of Murphy, 
Wall & Company,” but later changed its name to ‘Murphy, Wall & Company, Bankers.” On 
February 19, 1907, the Bank moved into its present quarters at which time the new. building 
was erected and on June 29, 1907 received its charter as State Bank under the name of Murphy- 
Wall State Bank and Trust Company. 


From its humble beginning, this organization achieved a prominent place among Southern Iil- 
jinois Banks. It has withstood the ravages of three wars, many financial panics and depressions 
and witnessed many changes in the financial and monetary systems of the community and the 
world in general. 


Since its organization, the Bank has had but three Presidents: W. K. Murphy and Joseph 
Crawtord, both deceased and the present incumbent, W. K. Crawford, grandson of W. K. Murphy 
and son of Joseph Crawford. 


The name of the first Cashier is not available from the records, but some of the original em- 
ployees were a Mr. Kieselhorst of St. Louis, Friend Smith, Allen Ozburn, W. A. Brownlee, 
George Taffee and others. Friend Smith, Allen Ozburn, Joseph Crawford, Chas. J. Bischof, C. H. 
Dintelman were former cashiers. The present officers are W. K. Crawford, President; Chas. J. 
Bischof, Vice President; Robert J. Crawford, Cashier and W. K. Crawford, Jr., Assistant Cashier. 


The Bank has a unique record in connection with length of its Officers. Mr. Bischof having 
served with the bank for 50 years before his retirement in 1949 and Mr. Dintelman for over 
47 years before his retirement in 1955 and Mr. W. K. Crawford, President, has been actively 
associated with the Bank for 36 years. It is interesting to note that the combined services of 
these three officers amount to 134 years. 


The interior of the present building was remodeled in 1925, and in keeping with its constant 
desire to give its patrons the best available Banking facilities, the Bank was again completely 
remodeled and modernized in 1951 with a new addition added on the North side, and completely 
air-conditioned, with modern fixture: and an after-hour or night depository; fire proof and burg- 
lar proof vault, with a new 7 inch solid steel door, equipped with a double combination and triple 
time locks, making available to the Public one of the best Banking rooms in Southern Illinois. 


The Bank has always participated actively in matters of civic improvement, and has been 
helpful to persons and associations in the establishment of new personal or business enterprises. 


REGOLEPCGRON GOPOEARLY FAIRVDAYS 


Humphrey Evans a thoroughbred purchased by 
Hawkins Ozborn, and in whose name a special 
race was set up for his colts to race each year 
for several years. 


Brigham - a thoroughbred, purchased by Hawkins 
Ozborn. 

O’Porto - a thoroughbred, Pas by William K. 
Murphy. 


Carl William - a Coach Peni purchased by Locust 
Hill Stock Farm, Tamaroa. 


Closely associated with the history of the Perry 
County Fair are the names of William K. Murphy, Dr. 
Wm. B. McCandless, Mathew Rule, Rube Rushing, 
Walter R. Kimzey, Samuel Haines, James Robb, Thomas 
White, Harry Wilson, Jack Stumpe and his wife Faye, 
Pilexanderepaird.' oo. Ritchey, *l; Lo Wallace) ©. 
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Roe, and many others of late date whose names are 
well known. 


One of the great stimulating influences of the earlier 
years of this fair was the holding in Du Quoin of the 
Illinois State Fair, of the early 70's. This state fair 
was held between St. Johns and the City of Du Quoin 
between the Illinois Central RR and Highway No. 51. 
The influence of this State Fair had a very lasting 
effect on the Perry County Fair. 


Many people, still living in Du Quoin, will recall 
the days when the Illinois Central Railroad would run 
a special train, starting at Benton, then Du Quoin to 
Pinckneyville on each Thursday and Friday of the 
fair, returning that evening. 


Many other names, events and incidents which are a 
part of the history of this fair are long since forgotten 
but if they were recorded would make fine reading. 


THE END 


The First Fair 


A letter written by Mrs. Wm. E. Dunn 
Published in the Advocate of Sept. 14, 1906 


Since I have been referred to as probably the only 
person who has attended every one of the annual meet- 
ings of the Perry County Fair, I will state as a matter 
of interest to the younger people, that as a little girl 
of eleven summers known then as Della Gorden, I 
remember the first fair. It was held in the fall of 1856 
in the court house. Our home was just across the 
street on the site of the G. J. Hepp property. I think 
this fair lasted only one day. The court room upstairs 
was large enough for the visitors. In the corner known 
as the jury box there was a display of fancy articles 
one of which I remember best was a red woolen dress 
with short sleeves, low in the neck and trimmed in black. 


On the front seat was an array of big corn on its 
tall stalks and some horse apples which I ttink were 
grown by Dr. S. M. Woodside on his farm near the 
John Hepp place and which he afterward named 
“Lincoln Green.” Besides Dr. Woodside, I remember 
seeing at this fair Hawkins $. Ozburn who was the 
president; and of those still living, Sarah Ewing, now 
the wife of Jacob Duringer, residing in Texas; and 
Jane Rule. 


As the art of canning fruit was then unknown, there 
was no canned fruit exhibited. The farmers exhibited 
fine horses leading or trotting them around the public 
square. Men paid a fee of fify cents while women 
and children were admitted free. About the next year 


a fair ground was enclosed with a high board fence 
a short distance east of the court house with some sheds 
for live stock and a small race ring. 


Capt. Ozburn leased twenty acres of the land now 
occupied by the fair association and with his own hands, 
it is said, assisted in cutting down saplings and putting 
up the frame of the first building which is still stand- 
ing near the northeast corner. In the early fairs, prizes 
were offered for horsemanship to the ladies, and I re- 
member Miss Matilda Murphy, afterward Mrs. Jas. 
Hoge, as one of the competitors, and perhaps Mrs. 
W. K. Murphy before her marriage may have been 
one of the graceful horseback riders. There were in 
those early years no brass bands, bicycle or automobile 
races nor balloon ascensions, but almost the whole pop- 
ulation of the county came to the fair and a family 
ticket would admit the biggest kind of a wagon-load 
and everybody had a good time. 


In the speed ring most of the horses went under the 
saddle and Hopwood Jones and Dick Lisenby were 
conspicuous figures in these trotting and pacing matches, 
and when the horses were driven it was to the old 
fashioned high wheeled sulky. Uncle Sam Marlow is 
said to have never missed a fair until a short time 
before his death which occurred but a few years ago. 
Thos. S. Elliott for many years wore the red sash as 
marshal. 
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Twin County 


Service Company 


Headquarters For Your Farming Supplies 


PETROLEUM SUPPLIES 


FS Gasoline 

FS Burner Fucls 

FS Illini Motor Oil 

FS Soyoil Paint 

FS Unico Tires and Tubes 
FS Unico Ag Chemicals 


PLANT FOOD 


FS Poultry Feed 

FS Swine Feed 

FS Dairy Feed 

FS Cattle Fecd 

Ingredients 

Fencing Supplies 

Steel Sheets 

Livestock and Poultry Equipment 
Producers Field Seeds and Seed Corn 


FEED & SEED SUPPLIES 


FS Mixed Fertilizer 

33% Ammonuim Nitrate 

60% Granular Potash 

45% Triple Super Phosphate 
Bulk Rock—and spreading service 


Call us for your farming needs _— Phone Pinckneyville 2193 


Twin County Service Company Board of Directors and Employees extend 
sincere congratulations to officials and residents of Perry County for having 
the oldest County Fair in the State of Illinois, also congratulations to all of you 
on this memorable occasion when you are celebrating your one-hundreth anni- 
versary. 


This is Twin County Service Company’s 25th year in serving the farmers in 
Perry, Jackson, Williamson and Saline counties. In commemating our 25th year 
of service we want to present a few facts about Twin County Service Company. 


Twin County supplies the farmers in the area with high quality petroleum, feed, 
seeds, and plant food supplies which are used in the farming operation. 


Twin County is a farm cooperation owned by and controlled by the Farm 
Bureau members living in the four county area. 


Twin County is farmer owned. It is owned by your friends and neighbors who 
invested their money in the company. 


Twin County is controlled by the people who own it and use its services. Each 
Farm Bureau member is a common stockholder and entitled to one vote. Each 
year you select and elect a Board of Directors who make the rules and regulations 
under which your company operates. 


Twin County is known as a “Farm Bureau-type” cooperative. Since Twin 
County belongs to its farmer members, any savings effected through efficiency 
of operations are paid back to the member in proportion to the amount of business 
done with the company. 


The Illinois Farm Supply Company is a cooperative organization. It serves 
as the state-wide manufacturing, purchasing, supplying and service organization 
for all member companies in the State of Illinois, These member companies of 
which Twin County is one, own the preferred stock of Illinois Farm Supply Company. 


Twin County exists to serve the needs of its members. 
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CERY LECKER 0% 


€rTyY LOEKER ECOMPANF 


705 South Douglas Street Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Four service men, honorably discharged from World War II, began to realize a dream of 
going into business about January, 1946. These men were: Robert Hess, Sigmund E. Decker, Thomas 
Mann and Leo M. Broha. 


After laying plans and securing the proper site, construction began the first part of October, 
1946. Five months later on March 8, 1947, the doors of a new business opened in Pinckneyville. 
The business consisted of a grocery store, meat market and locker plant with 400 individual 
lockers and the necessary equipment to cut and wrap meat, cure and hickory smoke meat for 
customers. 


Construction was completed by the four men without the aid of hiring outside labor. Carpenter 
work, cement work, laying of blocks, plumbing, heating and electrical wiring. There were 
3,200 cement blocks in the structure. Almost all the blocks were made by hand by these four 
men on a Sears-Roebuck hand operated block machine. Despite the fact that two attemps were 
made to stop the construction, the locker was completed and opened to the people of this com- 
munity. 


A letter of commendation was received by these four ex-service men from Governor Dwight 
Green of the State of Illinois, commending them on their venture of building a job for them- 
selves rather than joining the 52-20 club which was a popular ex-serviceman’s unemployment and re- 
habilitation program following his discharge from service. 


On January 16, 1955, a partner and dear friend, Robert L. Hess, died at the age of 33 years 
from a heart attack, leaving his wife Geraldine, daughter Cathy and son David. 


Mrs. Hess has taken over her husbands duties in the business. Sig E. Decker, a partner, 
is managing the plant. Four employees also helping in the operation are: Sigmund W. Decker, 
Howard Bird, Wallace Lipe, and Ernie Williams. Men who have helped in the past to help make 
this business a success are: James E. Dunn, Robert Peak, Bill McCauley, Stanley McDonnough 
and Billie O’Neil, now in service, and Richard Hubler. 


The partners and their families, Sig E. Decker, wife Marge, son James, daughter Deborah; 
Geraldine Hess, daughter Cathy, son David; Thomas P. Mann, wife Billie, daughter Shirley, son 
John; Leo M. Broha, wife Jeanne, son Kent, want to congratulate the officers and their many 
assistants who have worked so hard in arranging, planning and maintaining the Perry County 
Fair and helping it to reach its 100th year of continuous showing. May the Fair continue to be 
bigger and better in the years to come. 
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Ladies’ Department 


By Grace Kimzey 


According to the rules and regulations of the “Con- 
stitution of the Perry County Agricultural Society” 
there was a committee appointed to handle the “Ladies 
Work” of the very first fair held in Perry County. 


Incidentally, the constitution ordered that all ladies 
be admitted free of charge. 


The first list of premiums that I found offered for 
“Ladies Work” was that of 1858. 


Some of the premiums offered that year were: 


Needlework 
Best pair of blankets, home manufactured $1.00 
Best 5 yards of flannel, home manufactured 1.00 
Best 5 yards rag carpeting 1.00 
Best bed quilt 1.00 
Best woven coverlet 1.00 
Cooking 
Best loaf of white bread $950 
Best loaf of corn bread ie) 
Best cake of any kind 50 


The same lists seem to have continued for two of three 
years, with some additional premiums being offered, 
such as: 


Best pair of sox $ .50 
Best pair of mittens 50 
Best worked collar IN 
Best under sleeves 50 
Best embroidered panteletts 50 
Best specimen of drawing 50 


About 1868, B. G. Roots was appointed superin- 
tendent of this department with the following additions: 


Best hair work $ .50 
Best chemis drawers 20 
Best kneedle worked shirt 50 
Best bouquet of garden flowers 50 
Best bouquet of wild flowers 50 
Best preserves 0 
Best applebutter 50 
Best canned peaches 50 
Best canned strawberries 50 


Later, possibly 1869, Mrs. Charles Geumalley and 
Mrs. Wm. McNeil served as superintendents. That 
year there were 48 entries in the Ladies Work as com- 
pared with more than 250 entries in the 1955 fair, 


Some of the ladies who won premiums in 1869 were: 

Mrs. Martha Erwin - canned cherries and preserved 
quinces 

Mrs. Friend Smith - preserved apples, preserved plums 
and crab apples 

Mrs. M. J. Ritchey - grape jelly, preserved quinces, 
preserved crab apples 

Ms. W. S. D. Smith - canned strawberries 

Mrs. M. M. Rushing - 
jelly 


canned blackberries, quince 


That year the following won premiums in the flower 
exhibit: 

Master Charles Hoffman - 

Mrs. G. W. Wall 
cut flowers 

Mrs. W. K. Murphy - pot plants 

Mrs. Wm. McNeil - variety of dahlias 

Maggie Telford - hair flowers 

Mary E. Eaton - feather flowers 

Sarah Short - worsted flowers 


one bouquet 
- variety of verbentas, variety or 


These flowers made of hair, feathers, worsted or paper 
seem to have been very popular for several years. 


At another date we find Mrs. Friend Smith and Miss 
Lizzie Smiley serving as superintendents. 

Some of the premiums awarded were: 

Miss Dolly Horner - Blackberries 

Mrs. T. S. Campbell - Plum jelly 

Mrs. Friend Smith - Grape jelly 

Mrs. A. J. Smith - Dried apples 

Mrs. R. J. McKelvey - Dried peaches 

Miss Belle Treftzs - Zeneas and a floral design 


The 1880 fair offered still more premiums in the 
Ladies Department. At the fair one of the most fortun- 
ate premium winners was Mrs. Elizabeth Sommers, 
who won 41 premiums in the Culinary and Fine Arts 
Departments. But the board met and took action on 
this case. They voted unanimously against paying Mrs. 
Sommers any of the premium money she had won as 
she was a resident of Indiana and a “professional prem- 
jum taker.” 


Some of the other ladies receiving premiums at this 

fair were: 

Mrs. J. L. Murphy - Canned raspberries, plum jelly, 
grape jelly, mable cake, tea cakes. Also begonias 
and cactus. 

Jennie Darough - gold cake and pound cake 

Mrs. George Horner - sorgum malosses, apple butter, 
country cured ham, canned tomatoes and mango 
pickles. Pair of blankets, fine shirt, net tidy, ladies 
underwear 

Olive Primm - worsted cushion, home made soap, 

apple vinegar, berry cordial, cherry wine, grape wine 
and berry wine. 


We find nothing regarding the type of buildings 
which housed the Ladies Work in the early days of the 
Perry County Fair. 


But as a child, many, many years ago, I spent many 
hours digging my shoes in the saw dust, which covered 
the dirt floors of the two octoganal buildings, situated 
in the north eastern section of the fair grounds, while 
my mother and aunts spent those hours admiring the 
hand work of all descriptions, all kinds of cakes and 
other culinary products in those two buildings. 


THE END 


McKinstry Tractor & 


Implement Co. 


J. |. Case Farm Machinery 
Homelite Chain Saws 


Sales - Parts - Service 


Phone 2184 Pinckneyville, Illinois 


On The Square Since 1946 


HENRY A. McKINSTRY 


EUGENE SMITH - RUDOLPH KELLERMAN 
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Blind Men See Elephant 


By Percy B. Smith 


One fell against its side, said it was a wall, 

One felt the-tusk and feared it was a spear, 

One felt about the knee, was sure it was a tree 

One who touched its ear thought it was a fan, 

One who hit his trunk thought it was a snake, 

And one who caught the swinging tail saw it to be 
a rope. 

Each was partly right, and all of them were wrong. 
Thousands have “seen” the fair during the century. 
Here is what some of them say: 


“I never saw nothin’, but shore allus had a good 
time. Met lots of folks that I hadn’t saw for a year. 
Lot of stuff thar I never saw.” 

“Poorest I ever saw. There was not an applique 
quilt there.” 

“I saw in the free acts the finest trapeze artists in 
the world make wonderful thrilling leaps for life — 
Some fellers will durn near kill their fool selves to 
keep from working.” 

Us kids sure got a lot of good eatin’. That’s when 
I was a kid. We would hunt out a farmer’s wagon and 
help ourselves to yeller legged chicken and everything. 
Then we would get caught; put on our Sunday-School 
faces and say, “I thought this was Pap’s wagon.” 

Educational, I should say. I learned a lot, old enough 
to say I saw my first self-binder harvester; the rubber 
tired buggies Ed Thope used to show; learned advantages 
of pure-bred cattle and chickens and so on. Later I 
learned, and am still learning every year about modern 
improvements in farming, but I got the important moral 
lessons there too. I never gambled after I saw a farmer 
drop his whole wheat crop playing a wheel. 

A country school teacher said he had taken the 
boys of his school to the fair,. “I sure learned “em more 
that day than I would of in six months in school.” 

In 1903, for a dime we heard our first phonograph. 
From wax cylinders we heard our choice of such as a 
band playing “Washington Post March,” a girl singing 
“After the Ball,” or a monologue of what we though 
rather coarse stories. 

The same year at the fair, Colson’s Comedy Company 
band ballyhooed each afternoon for their show, playing 
in Murphy’s Opera House. Without a leader or dir- 
ector, with only tuba, baritone, trombone, alto, one 
cornet, two ‘clarinets and drums, they were real music- 
ians. They played such as “Chilian Dance,” overtures 
from “William Tell’ and “Poet and Peasant,” Sextette 
from “Lucia,” which most people think require larger 
instrumentation. As usual, there was another gaod band, 
probably one from Du Quoin. 

One old-timer “saw the elephant” as trotting races 
and brass bands. His memory goes back to an early 
local band at the fair, among whom were Henry Schaub, 
Frank Malone, Fritz Miller, Ted Hayes, Ed Thorpe, 
Henry Maasberg. John Funk, Ed Payne, Gus Weber, 
Will Cowens. They paraded to the fair in gay band 
wagons shaped like a gravy boat. Later Pinckneyville 


bands led by Ted Hayes, Fred H. Murphy, Wm. Wags 
ner, Walter Vineyard, M. Azzolini, Charles Ritter 
and others. Splendid Du Quoin bands led by John 
Thornwell, Chas. Rogers, Sr., and Charles W. Archi- 
bald; Tamaroa bands directed by Guy Blanchard. Some 
years, bands were here from Coulterville, Nashville, and 
other places, including the celebrated Bavarian Band 
from Belleville. The good fellowship among band men 


Vineyard’s Orchestra playing at a picnic in about 
1912. Members shown from left to right are: Bill. 
Crawford, Eugene Davis, Ernie McElvain, Walter Vine- 
yard, Howard ‘‘Doc’’ Sims, Bill Schneider, Jim Thet- 
ford, and an unidentified clarinet player. Some . of 
these musicians played at the fair with other bands. 
from everywhere was shown by the ready acceptance 
of invitations to play a piece. Bands for many years 
played continuously in the bandstand in center field 
opposite the old amphitheatre, or on the upper floor of 
the amphitheatre. This spacious wooden building prob- 
ably much larger than our present grandstand, had on 
the upper level a 16 foot wide promenade, a refreshment 
stand, and at the center ample space for the band and 
others, or for eating basket lunches. Seats were all 
free and were filled all day on Thursdays and Fridays. 
This building had been moved from Du Quoin where 
it had been used when there was actually a State Fair 
there. The State of Illinois held fairs at various points 
(in the 1870's), one being the Du Quoin District Fair. 

Fridays at noon the band marched, playing, leading 
the stock parade around the half-mile track. 

This was before the days of the excellent school 
bands, with directors, or the employment of profes- 
sional musicians, and when there were real music 
lovers. 

From early records of fair board meetings we read 
that at every annual meeting W. K. Murphy made 
a motion that “a good band of music” be engaged.. 
This successful man knew what the people wanted.. 

To play at the fair where there was a good view 
of the races was the highlight of the year for the men 
and boys in the brassband. 


(Continued, on Page 43) 
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Inspired 
by the 


Perry 


County 
Fair 


By Wilfred C. Malan 


It gives me great pleasure on this Centennial year of 
our Perry County Fair to write some of my experiences. 
Since 1896 I have missed only one year’s attendance at 
the State’s ‘oldest continuous fair.’ My career of show- 
ing standard bred road horses began in 1924. This 
was the year I entered my mail route team, Ginger and 
Dexter, in the carriage team class in the Perry County 
Fair and won the blue ribbon. 


I have bought, sold, loaned, borrowed, traded and 
rented road horses until by actual count more than 
twenty have gone in and out of my stables at the 
Wilhu Farm. All of them have had experience in show- 
ing at county fairs and at various other horse shows 
in five states. I have shown them single to bike or 
buggy, in halter classes, under saddle, in teams and 
in pony lead classes. Also they have been exhibited 
Single or in pairs with lady driver or rider. 


I have traveled to fairs and horse shows in various 
ways. When I first began going to the Du Quoin Fair 
I drove one of my show teams over dirt roads hitched 
to a farm wagon. The wagon cargo included: sacks of 
feed, bales of straw and hay, harness, saddles, bridles, 
hitch riens, water buckets, a box filled with curry 
combs, brushes, polishing clothes, nails, hammer, saw, 
etc. My show buggy was tied behind the wagon. 


I have gone to the Sparta Fair with a similar outfit 
which included two teams of horses. It took us parts 
of two days to get there on one occasion when a storm 
overtook us near the Charlie Hood farm in the east 
edge of Randolph County. By nightfall it was pouring 
rain and the muddy road was covered with debris from 
fallen trees. It was not a fit night out for man nor 
beast. The Hood family graciously shared their home 
with me and with my helper, John Maynard. My horses 
were sheltered in their barn. 


The entries were closed when we arrived in Sparta 
the next day when I related my tale of woe to the off- 
icers, A. A. Brown, president; Rilen McConachie, sec- 
retary; and William Hood, treasurer; they invited me 
to come into the office and “write out your entries.” 

Longer trips were made by freight train. Roy Bigham 
and I loader our horses and supplies into a cattle car 
and left Pinckneyville at midnight. At 6:30 a.m. we 


arrived in Anna, Illinois. We hired a man with a 
model T truck to haul our equipment and led our 
horses to the fairgrounds. 


Early favorite roadsters were Gypsy Tramp, . shown 
under saddle and to buggy, and Peter Tide, dependable 
everywhere. In the spring of 1987 R. W. Brown showed 
Peter Tide at the Missouri Stables’ Arean. Four shows 
netted him one second, three firsts and a trophy. To 
my knowldge, after leaving my stable this gelding never 
lost an under saddle class. 


Maid Worthy, a dark bay buggy mare came from 
Columbus, Ohio, with an official track record of 2:09. 
I bought her in 1936 from R. C. (Doc) Flannery. She 
was a consistent winner in any class and was unde- 
feated in the pony lead class. When Maid Worthy and 
Peter Tide were hitched as a pole team they rarely 
ever lost the class. We remember Maid Worthy in a 
hard to win buggy class at Benton with Wick Leiner 
driving. On the straight-of-way before the cheering 
grandstand crowd, she sped to win a thrilling stake 
class. She was reserve champion at the Memphis, Tenn., 
show. 


After several years of showing this famous mare 
raised four colts: Worthy Ellen, won the loving cup 
at Anna Fair for best weanling; Worthy Truax, sold 
at Du Quoin State Fair to a Jacksonville, Florida 
racing stable; Black Magic, sold at Vienna Fair to 
race; King Chimes, sired by Speed King, was also sold 
at Du Quoin State Fair, to Harry Johnson, trainer for 
Caselton Farms, Lexington, Kentucky. 


About 1940 I decided to add show ponies to my stable 
of road horses so I purchased the hackney pair, 
Fleetwood Snowstorm and Snowflake from the Heyl 
Pony Farm. Snowstorm, an outstanding registered Eng- 
lish hackney, was imported from England as a two 
year old. The next buy was a pair of Texas owned 
harness show ponies named Saint and Sinner. Mrs. 
Malan tried her skill in showmanship with the ponies 
and after a few wins she was on the road with me. 
Besides driving, another of her responsibilities was to 
locate motel accomodations. In one of her various guests 


(Continued on Next Page) 


BLIND MEN SEE ELEPHANT 


But there is other music. Hoof beats on the race 
track make a cripple throw away his crutches. Thorough- 
breds have been racing here many years since the first 
fair’s horse race around the Courthouse one hundred 
years ago. In early times one couple walked here from 
Shawneetown or Equality, Illinois, leading two horses, 
starting a long life following the game. Every year 
finds more horses than stables, with plenty of horses 
out to win. This makes it the Sport of Kings; when a 
fellow hasn’t any oats money, they know it is there but 
they must get there first. Fast ones come here. It is 
said that “Waverly,” a starter in the Kentucky Derby 
in 1896 raced here the same year. Records show this 
black horse placed in the ¥% mile, and won the % 
mile, the mile and the mile and a quarter. 


In the good old days, the excellent drivers of trotters 
and pacers were not always needed. When Bob Eden 
showed “Monte Direct,” a guideless pacer, he led him 
up to the judges stand and turned him loose. “Monte” 
turned, went up the stretch a distance, turned around 
and paced slowly down the stretch, passing the stand, 
he got the word “GO” and paced the mile in about 
2:21, then turned and came facing the judges for 
the salute. 


About the same year, it was announced that in one 
heat of a trot the drivers would be Sherman Ritchey 
and probably Sam Haines. The two trotters scored up 
all right and raced the mile, but the drivers were two 
chimpanzees. 

When Eliza James, always here with running horses, 
was asked how she had liked sleeping under a leaky 
roof all night, she answered with a smile, “it was all 
right, I just put up my umbrella and slept O.K.” Other 
horsemen were not so well pleased. They had no um- 
brellas. 


INSPIRED BY THE PERRY COUNTY FAIR 


for the latter, lighted “No Vacancy” signs were num- 
erous but suddenly this one appeared: “Rooms for 
God fearing tourists.” 

My top road horse in 1946 was Fladen Belwin, a tall 
brown mare with lots of looks and always a show 
mare when called on for speed. She won many classes. 
Some of her outstanding shows were made at Union 
City, Tenn., Mayfield, Ky., Farmington, Mo., Du Quoin, 
Anna, and Pinckneyville Hlmois. In 1949 she was even 
more successful and at Mayfield I don’t know which 
group was the loudest, we road horse drivers calling 
on our horess or the people in the grandstand and on 
the sidelines. This I know that after Belwin won the 
stake in a hotly contested workout Mr. C. E. Dickey 
of Poplar Bluff, Missouri, came to my stable. After 
midnight I drove to the hotel to get the registration 
papers and the mare was sold. The following year I 
had the pleasure of showing her for Mr. Dickey. 

Among roadster classes won in 1953 were under 
saddle at Paris, Illinois, and to bike at Greenville, Il- 
inois, with Buttons and Bows. 

Later this mare and another mare, Mary Lou, were 
sold at Lexington, Kentucky. The trip to Lexington 
was made into a week-end vacation with Hugh, Stephen 
and Mark riding in the truck and with Cora, Ruth and 
me riding in the automobile. On the home ward trip 
the young folks stopped at Santa Claus, Indiana, re- 
puted to have been a boyhood home of Si Christmas, 
well known horse trainer and driver. 


\ 
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Several local farmers bred their own running ‘horses 
in the days of real sport. Boys raced down the big 
road all summer readying for the county race at the 
fair. As one of these boys was starting for the track, 
his dad told him, “Son, git off in front, lay whip and 
stay thar.” Good advice for any young man. 

Records show that trotters and pacers were raced 
under saddle here in the 1870's. 

Perry County is or has been the home of the fastest 
harness horses in the world. Many of the men who 
breds and schooled these wonderful standard breds made 
their start right here on the Pinckneyville track. 

Many do not know that the American trotter and 
pacer known as the “Standard Bred” is only a few 
years older than the Perry County Fair. It was es- 
tablished and so named because the early horsemen 
agreed to breed up horses to verfom to a standard, 
the ability to trot a mile in 2:30 or pace a mile in 2:25. 
In 1859 the record was down to 2:29%. We are proud 
of the many miles under two minutes developed here 
in Perry County, by the skill patience and hard work 
of men who knew their horses. 

Hambletonian 10, the progenitor of nearly all of 
today’s standard breds, if alive, could not view his 
illustrious decendants with greater pride and satis- 
faction than we do as we behold the accomplishments 
of our Du Quoin horsemen. 

The old time 3 in 5 heats of trotting and. pacing 
races, heats sandwiched, was a real test of speed and 
stamina, running all afternoon until sundown. 

One who has been around since the time that patches 
on the west side of a man’s pants were called‘ Grover 
Cleveland badges” still asks the question, “What is a 
county fair without trotting races and a brass band? 


THE END 


The brown hackney mare, My Dream, presently owned 
and shown has been a consistent winner. She won 
first prize and. trophies at Marion, Cahokia Downs, 
Brownstown, Anna, in Illinois, and at Union City, Ten- 
nessee, Paducah, Kentucky, Farmington, Charleston and 
Poplar Bluff, in Missouri. She was reserve champion 
at Greenville and Decatur, [llinois. In 1954 she won 
fifth in the open class, third in the novice class, third 
in the ladies class, and fifth in the $1,000.00 stake at 
the American Royal in Kansas City. Again in 1955 My 
Dream brought us great pleasure at the American Roy- 
al when I was asked to drive her before the TV cam 
eras of the Dave Garroway Show in two appearances. 
Our friends and relatives near and far have spoken 
as witnesses to this exhibition. 

The road horse I trained in 1955 was Senator Bales. 
At the close of the season I was driving and riding 
him successfully when I sold him at the Metropolis Fair 
to the Longview Stables of Danville, Tlinois. 

Driving a roadster to bike is still my favorite class, 
Showing road horses and ponies has brought us rib- 
bons, trophies and prizes as well as many pleasures, 
a few spills and many thrills. 

The Perry County Fair has always been enjoyable 
and attractive to me. I join its many friends in offer- 
ing congratulations on a century completed and in 
extending best wishes for the century tc begin. 


THE END 
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Left: Miss Joyce Mar- 
genthaler, owner of 
Margenthaler Stables, 
and Tiny pictured in 
1934, the year of their 
first Perry County 
Fair. This is the first 
pony the Margenthal- 
er Stables ever exhib- 
ited and was shown at 
the local Perry Coun- 
ty Fair and the Du 
Quoin State Fair. 


Joyce was three years old and Tiny was age two. With the exception of one year, the Margen- 
thalers have exhibited horses and ponies at the Perry County Fair every year since 1934. 
Pictured standing in photo is the former Miss Virgina Morgenstern, now Mrs. Robert E. Bartle. 


Margenthaler Stables 


Pinckneyville, Illinois Phone 5392 


Visitors Welcome 


All types of ponies trained and for sale 


Lower Right: Magic Melody, Hackney bred harness show pony, an excellent example of the fine 
ponies trained and exhibited by the Margenthaler Stables Today. Besides this fine harness pony, 
the stable also exhibits Hackneys, registered Shetlands and added this year a champion bred reg- 
istered quarter horse mare. A small band of registered and grade Shetland brood mares is also 
maintained, with eight Shetland colts expected this year. 


Harold Margenthaler 
is pictured driving. 
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Boyhood Memories of the Fair 


as told by Wilfred C. Malan 


“One more chore, please ask for no more 
For unless you dare, I'm off to the fair!” 


In my mind’s eye I can see...... 


sides of the fence surrounding the fair grounds filled 
with race horses, heavy and standard bred horses and 
their neighing foals, braying mules, bawling cows 
and calves. Where shall I go first? 


ee: father driving old gray Tom hitched to a spring 
wagon loaded with canned goods, luxuriant flowers 
in multicolored bouquets and potted plants which 
mother exhibited in her own right. She received a 
generous portion of prizes which she promptly do- 
nated to missionary work. 


ark its. the horse drawn merry-go-round needing some 
man power to get started. “Lend a hand boys” the 
manager shouts and I join the group to give a push. 
Hurray! The swing is moving. I jump on and off 
with my eye on the ticket collector. This trick is 
oft repeated. My day’s allowance of fifteen cents is 
still jingling in my pocket. By the end of the week 
the roan horse has worn a trench in the ground 
several inches deep. Straw and saw dust have been 
added to the horses’s. path to help keep down dust 
or mud whichever the weather produced. 


ets) family groups in center field seated on the 
ground or on spring seats from wagons, Under the 
shade trees and around tablecloths or newspapers the 
women of the family are unpacking huge baskets 
of food. and slicing generous loaves of home baked 
bread, pies and cakes. There are crocks of potato 
salad, dishes of hard boiled eggs, and an abundance 
of fried chicken. They probably would have agreed 
with the little boy who was asked “What is the 
most valuable animal?” The boy’s answer: “Chickens, 
because we eat them before they are born or after 
they are dead.” 


bats een Uncle Tom Keene sitting in front of a dining 
hall ringing a bell and calling out “Dinner’s ready, 
come and get all you can eat for twenty five cents.” 
I can’t afford that; I’ve already spent one nickle 
for bananas. 


ogee a beautiul team of bay horses had won the 
first prize in the carriage team class for an exhibitor 
from Champaign, Illinois. I hear an interesting con- 
versation between the exhibitor, Mr. W. K. Murphy 
and his daughter, Mrs. Joseph Crawford. Her modest 
persuasion help close a deal for the sum of $300.00. 
You may remember the family driving this team 
hitched to the family surrey. 


ae a Porter Baird’s race horse, Santimego, is to race 
Gold Bond and others the next day. It is rumored 


that Santimego will be tricked in the night. But 
Baird stays in the stable holding the horse’s rein 
throughout the night.’ Santimego wins! 


ete halter classes are heing judged. I’m soon follow- 
ing the judge around. But wait! The horses are 
getting unruly. One exhibitor’s horse appears to have 
one of his rear feet in a bystander’s stomach. The 
man nurses his stomach with his arms and gives voice 
to his feelings while he attempts to sit down where 
he thought there was a stump. No hard feelings 
at the chuckles. 


rica eagle two fillies, Maude S. and Miss Gold Dust and 
a Holstein Fresian bull which my brothers and I 
are grooming to show. Maude shows in the lead 
class; Gold Dust shows under saddle. The three 
judges are: Thomas Ozburn, Porter Baird and a Mr. 
Ervin from Coulterville, Ill. Another Mr. Ervin is 
the stock marshall. Finishing in the money is good 
enough for the first try. We are giving coloed paste 
board cards to designate the placings. 


The horse barns have long since been moved from 
the east and south sides of the fairgrounds fence to 
the west side of the race track. While S. R. Haines, 
Tamaroa, Illinois, was president the east gate entrance 
was replaced with the present one. Mr. Haines went to 
St. Louis to secure the forms in which to mold the 
large concrete circles resting on top of the gate posts. 
The overhead arch proudly and boldly bears the words 
PERRY COUNTY FAIR. 


Many years later, in the summer of 1929, I talked 
to W. K. Crawford, Sr., president of the Fair, about 


the possibility of a night horse show in addition to 


the day time show in centerfield. After due consider- 
ation it was agreed to try a two night show the cost 
of which was not to exceed $500.00. There would be 
four classes each night. Exhibitors would pay entry 
fees and also there would be money from the sale of 
grandstand seats. There were no electric lights near 
the barns so the exhibitors would use lanterns to light 
their way to and from the show ring. W. G. Maxwell 
made arrangements for electric lights at the grandstand 
and J. M. “Dale” Pillers said that he knew a man 
over at the race horse barns capable of judging the 
classes. 


My team for that first show was Zipfast and Peter 
E. Roy Alden reported there were two hundred in 
the grandstand the first night and “a lot more the 
second night.” The night horse show was considered 
a success and has been an uniterrupted event through- 
out the years of the Fair. 


THE END 
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GREETINGS FROM 


Dr. N. A. Thompson & Family 


Eldorado, Illinois 


We are proud of our record at the Perry County Fair since we started showing 
there in 1952. 


Winner Western Pair Class - 1952 

Winner Junior Walking Horse Class - 1953 
Reserve Walking Horse Championship Stake - 1953 
Winner Walking Horse Mare Class - 1955 
Winner Walking Horse Championship Stake - 1955 


We will show Sun’s Tulip in the Walking Horse classes in 1956. 


Our horses are stabled and trained at Okley Hays Stables, Herrin, Illniois 
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Money on the Wire 


By Dean Bartle 


It was four o'clock on the sixth day of October, 
1899. Racing was in it’s fourth and final day at the 
forty-second annual Perry County Fair. Thousands stood 
at the rail and waited anxiously for the magic word from 
the starter that would send ‘there gallant horses and 
their merry drivers on the way for the feature trotting 
race of the year. Scoring in the pole position was 
Grace F., a bay mare owned by the late Henry Horn 
and. driven by a good horseman, Ed ‘Maclin. Scoring in 
the second position was a gray gelding called Afro 
from Baxter Springs, Kansas. Afro was driven by. his 
owner J. C. Jackson. Scoring in third position was the 
darling of the crowd, Santamego, a bay gelding who had 
won the hearts of the people on many occasions with 
his courage and stamina. In Santamego’s sulkey was 
his proud. owner and trainer, Porter Baird. 

The starter called to the drivers. and gave them in- 
structions for the start as they lazily walked in circles 
in front. of the starter’s stand. Tension mounted stead- 
ily among the spectators and now and then a little 
wager was made. The horses had now. gone down the 
track and suddenly turning toward the starter, came 
to life as though they could not wait for the word to 
send them on their way. Twice they scored down be: 
fore the starter caught them in alinement and called 
“GO!” Maclin sent Grace F into the lead around the 
turn, closely followed by Arfo, a head behind and on 
the outside. Santamego trailed the field in third place 
saving ground along the rail. At the quarter-mile pole, 
Afro made a bid for the lead, but the canny Maclin, 
driving a good race, shook up Grace F and Afro was 
going ‘the long route all around the turn. As they came 
by the stands at the half-mile pole, Afro was a half 
length in front, Grace F was second along the inside 
and Santamego was beginning toclose up the gap. Around 
the turn they went and Afro began to tire. Maclin 
stole a quick look before straightening out in the stretch 
and flicked Grace F with the whip and immediately 
opened up a length and a half down the back stretch. 
Afro, a tired horse at this stage of the race, made a 
break and was taken to the outside. As they went into 
the turn Grace F. was still two lengchs in front of 
Santamego, but the gallant old gelding was far from 
through. With a steady hand, Porter Baird kept him 


close to the rail around the turn and as they straight- ~ 


ened out in the stretch he was a scant length behind 
the flying leader. With a sixteenth of a mile to go, 
Maclin went to the whip and Grace F gave all she had. 
Porter Baird had now thrown all caution to the wind, 
and was driving like a mad man. As they came to 
the wire-it seemed that he actually pushed Santamego’s 
nose over the wire. The historic old fair had crowned 
a new champion. It was a fitting climax to the fab- 
ulous era of the Gay Nineties, and as the crowds sought 
their wagons and saddle horses, the directors were even 
en planning bravely for the turn of the century. 
_ Many men and many horses have come and gone 
since the first race’ was held at the grand old fair. 


No man can remember all of them and the records are 
incomplete, but by word of mouth and legendary tales 
of the past, I believe that most of the events of the 
past have been preserved in the minds of our people. 

I believe that late Jim Bigham will be quoted in 
his famous riding instructions as long as we have racing. 
The story goés something like this: His son Gilbert was 
the rider on the good mare, Lizzie Maclin, owned by 
the Bigham clan. Gilbert was sitting on the horse as 
he was led down past the grandstand and leaning over, 
he said, “How should I ride him?” The elder Bigham 
stopped, took a good look at Gib’ and said loudly, “Git 
off in front, fly whip and stay thar.” 

Another of the anecodotes always enjoyable, was 
that concerning the late Ed “Chiney” Williams and 
his brother Enos. “Chiney” in telling of the speed of 
the little mare called Haphazard, said, “She can outrun 
any horse here for a quarter of a mile.” Enos gazed 
quietly at him and said, “Chiney, they don’t hang up 
any money at the quarter-pole.” | 

These stories are what time leaves after a race is 
over and the horses and men are no longer here. 

No account of racing in Southern Illinois would be 
complete without at least one story about the fabulous 
“Aunt Lize” and Sam James. Broke and weary, they 
had a horse by the name of Glenflow, a notorious 
bleeder; who had for some reason been cured of his 
ailment. Sensing a chance to win some quick money, 
Aunt Lize colored’ a cup of liquid and concealed it 
as they went to the track to watch Glenflow work 
out. When he came back she took a cloth, stained a 
bright red, and wiped his nostrils in plain sight of the 
rail-birds. In the meantime, her “betting commissioner” 
was busy bragging on the horse to all and sundry. By 
race time he had been able to get a lot of bets from 
the “wise ones” who thought they had seen Glenflow 


(Continued on Page 49) 


A prominent race horse owner of Perry County in the 
early partofthe 1900’s was Bill Fulton shown above 
with two of his most famous horses, Mayflower and 


Greenlawn. Bill McHaney is the jockey. 
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Five Gaited Horses Road Horses Three Gaited Horses 


It has always afforded us the greatest of pleasure to be one of your exhibitors 
each year at your County Fair. The treatment, goodwill, and friendly spirit is 


one cf your greatest assets, all of which we greatly appreciate. 


Compliments of 


COLP STABLES 


112 Miles West Chautauqua Rd. 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Rake COLP EARL YOUNG 


Owner Trainer 


MONEY ON THE WIRE 


bleed that morning. Needless to say Aunt Lize’s son 
“Bede” rode Glenflow to a ten length victory that 
afternoon, and in the words of Aunt Lize, “We et 
high on the hog.” 

The horses and the people are might tricky but you 
can’t help liking both. 

Among the running horses who won races around 
the turn of the Century are: Tole Simmons, Maidstone, 
Ed Lahey, and Bill Corlina, just to mention a few. 

Prominent owners at that time were: Dr. Covington, 
Metropolis; R. N. Kincy Harrisburg; J. C. Crabtree, 
Hillsboro; John Vance, Farmington, Mo. Also John 
Luke, James Bigham, Bill Fulton, Arthur Dunn, Joseph 
Deem, Struck Wells, M. Edens and John Wells, all 
of Perry County. 

To come up to a later date, we find after about 
twenty years that the fair is still gonig strong and the 
horses are getting faster all the time. We will have to 
mention here a few of the horses and owners between the 
turn of the century and the Roaring Twenties, Tezucca, 
H. O. Murphy; Pat D, W. N. Schueman, Versailles, 
Ind.; Shouting Charles, Charles Hincke, Pinckneyville; 
Barney Shafer, J. W. Louth, Mt. Vernon; Myrtle Gar- 
ner, Martin and Howells, Du Quoin. Rose Cook, E. 
J. Scott, Mt. Vernon; Della Reaper, W. J. Reicher, 
Freeburn; Maxmillian, Charles Campbell, Jerseyville; 
Princess at Law, June Howell, Du Quoin; Abe Ozburn, 
Tommy Ozburn, Pinckneyville; Billy Gregory, B. M. 
Smith; Proclaim, W. J. Reichert, Freeburn; Todd De- 
forest, John Anderson and Son, Du Quoin; Sandy 
Wood, E. D. Brock, Pearl, Illinois; Cedar Lake Girl, 
A. S. Thompson, Paducah, Ky.; Puritan Belle, Clarence 
Edgenton, Flat Rock, Illinois; Russell G., M. P. Ruck- 
er, Uniontown, Ky. These are only a few of the great 
rarness horses that have raced at the Perry County 
Fair. It seems humanly impossible in writing of the rac- 
ing, which -has entertained people for a century, to do 
justice to all. I think of the many drivers who have 
handled these horses in their races and regret that so 
few of the many can be mentioned because of lack 


Former Sheriff gi Perry County, Tom Thimmig is shown 
with his good Standardbred “‘Peter Patchen’’ and his 
driver-trainer, Guy Rhodes. Mr. Thimmig was one of the 
most enthusiastic harness horse owners in Perry County 
in an era when trotters and pacers were drawing the 
crowds to the fair. 
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of records. But no account of the racing in Perry 
County would be complete if the names of Tom 
Ozburn, W. R. Hayes, Dr. L. R. McKinley, Bob Edens, 
Dale Pillers, Tom Thimmig, Frel Pundsack, and Ed 
Ervin were not listed among the never to be forgotten 
owners. 


For many years in the history of the fair, racing was 
for both running and harness horses. However, along 
in the thirties the runners were to shoulder the entire 
burden of entertaining the crowds. This was due to 
the fact that the fair had come upon lean days and 
had to be refinanced. The top heavy expenses of the 
harness races caused them to be omitted in favor of an 
all running program, which has proved successful and 
is still in practice. 


The fair now features the Perry County Derby, 
which is looked forward to as one of the standout 
sporting events of the season. This race usually draws 
a well matched field of horses, and has a grand record 
for producing a real horse race. 

The officials who have handled the racing would 
form a long list, if it were possible to mention all their 
names. Many recall the good starts made by M. L. 
Philips, H. B. Fletcher, “Smokey” Allen, Dick Nolan 
and Dr. J. L. Quillman who is the official starter at the 
present time. 

In looking over old records, the following racing 
officals names appear: R. J. Rushing, 1896; James 
Fitzpatrick, A. S. Marlow, 1899; C. R. Hawkins, A. 
Duckworth, T. D. Campbell, 1901; J. Wildy, H. O. 
Murphy, 1904; W. R. Hayes, John Allen, S. B. Ward, 
1909;. D.. T. B. Reagen, Jack Mitten, W. B. Maclin, 
1918: D. J. A. Ervin, 1920. 

While much more could be written along this line 
it would be impossible to include all that happened. In 
closing this partial account of a century of racing, I 
apologize to all whom I have failed to mention. How- 
ever, if in passing, these persons made as lasting an 
impression as the the two race horses, the great Reuben 
Carl and the amazing Kentucky Colonel, they did not 
serve in vain. 

As long as word is passed from man to man, the tales 
of tall deeds shall never die. I submit this account of 
the racing with many thanks that I was allowed to have 
a part to play in the history of the Grand Old Perry 
County Fair. 


THE END 


NEED CUSTODIAN 


From The Democrat - Oct:, 1887 


The agricultural board ought to appoint a man as 
custodian of all the portable property belonging to the 
society, the water barrels, cups, ladders, pumps wagons, 
seats, etc., take his receipt for the same at the close 
of the fair and hold his responsible for them. As 
it is there are a great many articles lost or carried off 
each year, which could be avoided by paying a respon- 
sible man to take charge of them and see that they 
are on hand when needed. 
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On this 100th anniversary of the great Perry County Fair, I am very much pleased to state 
that it was the first fair at which I ever exhibited and that was just 52 years ago. 


I entered a sorrel horse named “Dock” in the buggy race. Also entered in the race was 
the blind horse named Kentucky Colonel owned by Mr. Louth of Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


I borrowed an almost new buggy from the livery stable that was located just back of the 
hotel. When the race was over I came out second best with a wrecked buggy as Mr. Louth and 
I tangled in the home stretch. This was back in the Porter Baird-Jack Wildy days. 


In 1906 I raced the grand little mare Minnie Ola at Pinckneyville. This wonderful mare was 
raced by me for four years all over Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and Illinois in $1000.00 stakes and 
Free for All races, and was never outside the money. After I retired her I did not race or show 


again for fifteen years. 


The next showing experience was with three and five gaited and road horses. I have always done 
all the training, riding, driving and showing of all my horses, having owned and showed some of 
the best gaited horses in Southern Illinois. Naming only a few, Silco, Margerita, Rex Rambler, 
Alrose Flash, Beau Guy, Rangerette, Television and Judy King. This last named mare was 
acknowledged by many good horsemen as one of the best five gaited horses ever shown through 
Illinois and Missouri. She won 26 blue ribbons in one year. Rangerette was a three gaited mare 
winning many classes and stakes. 


In 1953 I started showing Hackneys and Harness Ponies, having owned the famous pair of 
Hackneys, Concoction and Concession and also the harness pony, Mr. Escott. These ponies have 
won many classes and stakes, a basket full of ribbons and a large collection of trophies for me. 


It has been a pleasure to have exhibited at this fair the past few years, the horse show having 
been so well managed by Mr. and Mrs. Malan and the Secretary Mrs. Jack Stumpe. 


May many more years of success be in store for the Pinckneyville Fair and its horse show. 


L. R. McKinley 


of the L. R. McKinley and Sons Chevrolet Company, Belleville. III. 


BEST WISHES FOR A 
SUCCESSFUL CENTENNIAL 


CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


. a) 


SARAJANE PEARMAN 


Paris, Illinois 


NANCY FLAVELL 
and “Flight Command” 
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Fair Exhibiting 


By Evelyn Bigham Rial 


My «earliest recollection of the Perry County Fair 
was very early in life. We children always got new 
clothes to wear to the fair. Mother would cut and sew 
and fit the dresses on us girls. Most mothers worked 
into the wee hours of the morning to get clothes ready 
and food prepared for the big picnic dinner at the 
fair. We always rode in the two horse wagon and 
were at the southeast gate at sun up waiting for Billy 
Johnson to open the gate for all the early comers to 
enter. Papa would give each of us children a nickle 
or dime to spend and tell us not to spend it until after 
four and then we could get’ double amount for our 
money. One year Grandpa Kimsey gave my sister, cous- 
in, and I a nickle and we thought that was a won- 
derful treat. On Friday evening we would have to be 
standing by the wagon ready to start home, but we never 
left until after the county race was over. 

One year Gilbert rode our Lizzie Macklin in the 
county race and Papa was just a little past the starting 
place. He gave Lizzie a lick with a whip then he ran 
a foot race. across the center field to the old chicken 
Souse and gave her another lick there and she we: 
the race. In my early years we would have to find a 
campfire to warm by. Several years there was snow on 
the ground. Much later Zoe and I held the Jersey 
cows and calves in the center field. It was cloudy and 
damp and Will Armstrong was there with the fly spray 
and he would have to spray Zoe and I as well as the 
cows. How those flies could bite. Later as I was a 4H 
Leader, some of the members won trips to the State 
Fair and to help defray the expenses we decided to 
enter Farm and Garden displays at the Fair. It was 
very interesting.Two of our competitors were Paul 
Mathis and Ollie Klingenberg. 

The premium book was a little rugged. They paid 
four premiums in each division, but all entries had to 
be filled to get first place and-money. We would have 
to nose around and see if all four places were filled, if 
not we would make another entry and divide our pro- 
ducts. The competitors got along pretty well but Dean 
Bartle and Joe Stotlar always accused me of robbine 
the farmers fields for the exhibit. We really found 
the roadside produced better types of hay and grass 
than the farmers did. I really was interested in the farm 
+roducts. One year one of the state men asked me 
how large a farm I lived on. I said 150 acres. He knew 
I was telling a falsehood. 

I exhibited sometime or other in all the divisions ex- 
cept livestock. One year I had to act as superintendent 
of the cattle. That was the year that Gilbert was gored 
by one of his bulls Tuesday night and he was in 
the hospital show day. 

I started in the culinary department during the de- 
pression. Mrs. Prescott helped me in that. We would 
get some of our products out of Mrs. Prescotts truck 
garden. That year they had a canned display and we 
had 57 different varieties and Misses Jean Templeton 
and Emma Hughey called it the Heinz 57 Varieties. 


They had to hunt up boards and bricks to make 
shelves for the exhibit. The competitors that I remem- 
ber, were Mrs. Bell Johnson and Lela, Mrs. Louis 
Reichart, Susie Wirtz, the Zinke Sisters, Mrs. Laura 
Holman, and Mrs. Bena Thompson and Mary. The 
premiums were pretty well divided. 

Betsey pieced a quilt when she was six years old 
and entered it at the Fair for under twelve years old 
and she won first with it. 

In the fancy work, most of the competitors were the 
same. One added was Lizzie Hale. My outstanding 
exhibits were cross-stitch, French knot bedspreads, pieced 
quilts and the prettiest quilt. One year I entered a 
pieced quilt top, the next year it was quilted and en 
tered as a pieced quilt and the third year it was entered 
“s the prettiest quilt and I placed first on it all three 
years. I'm not saying how many I entered and didn’t 
get anything. 

I never entered any cakes, pies or cookies; I couldn't 
cook like that, but there were some real dandy tasting 
and good looking cakes entered. I believe that my last 
year of exhibiting was in 1941. I was married then and 
moved to Rock Island. 

The first year that John Craig did not work taking 
the entries for these exhibits, I came back from Rock ° 
Island and did that piece of work with the Fair. Sure 
I made a mistake, just ask Lizzie Hale. I had to take 
her exhibits and she was afraid that they would get 
dirty so they had to be put in the inner office and 
that is where they stayed until after judging. 


THE END 


BIDS FOR STRAW AND WATER 
From The Democrat - Sept. 1887 


Perry County Fair, October 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1887 
The secretary will receive sealed bids until Tuesday, 
September 26, next for the following: 
Good straw, delivered on the ground by the. wagon 
load, at such place and time as the board see fit. — 
Water for cooking and drinking, for the four days 
of the fair, delivered on the ground at such time and 
place as the board see fit. Bids may be given for fur- 
nishing the water at so much per day, or bid for the 
entire quantity to be used. 
Perry County Agricultural Board 
by Charles D. Kane, Sec’y. 


ASK FOR PREMIUM LIST 
from The Democrat - Sept. 1887 


A person who wants to see the best horse racing in 
Southern Illinois must come to Perry County and visit 
in Pinckneyville, October 4, 5, 6, and 7. The secretary 
of the fair is getting letters daily asking for premium 
lists and saying, We are coming to your fair and will 
bring our horses.” 
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One of the early exhibitors at tne Perry County 
Fair was my father, James (Jim) Hankins. He 
began showing horses about 1900 and showed 
continuously until 1938 when he sold out. Among 
his five gaited horses were Radiant King, white 
Sox, Forrest Dudley, Hill Top Chief, Trixie Barlow 
(a great mare), Silver King, Black Dude, Okla- 
homa King and the famous Little Princess, Sun- 
beam and Ara March were two of his three 
gaited horses, and many others too numerous 
to mention. After his showing years he trained 
young horses at his home in Vienna until his 


death in 1951. 


Mae Hankins Miller 


GREETINGS ON YOUR 
CENTENNIAL YEAR Greetings on the 100th 


We always look forward to showing horses at 

the Pinckneyville Fair and ‘as far back as 1929 year of the Perry 
we remember going to your fair with our show 

string. We have won many open classes and e 
stakes there. County Fair 
We have always had fun and tried our best to 

be good sports since we think that is the only 


way to be good showmen. JAMES CATHCART and Sons 


Trust you will have many more good fairs. 


Mary K. and Chan Holt 


Mount Carroll, Illinois ah ithe atte 


Marissa, Illinois 


CONGRATULATIONS 


May your success continue 


BEN A. ROBERTS - FRED E. MINTON 


Jackson, Missouri 
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Fair in the Good Old Days 


By Mrs. Vallie McDonnough 


What wonderful weather! - the last of October and 
time for the great Perry County Fair, whcih was always 
‘bigger and better’ then as it is now. It was about the 
year 1900 when brother John and I began by going 
out to the Fairgrounds on Sunday afternoon just to 
see how many cattle and race horses had come in 
Well, there were Hammack’s Jerseys as usual, and John 
said, “Ill bet those Hammack kids don’t know what 
a fair ticket looks like, because one of the boys told 
me last year that they get in free, and said that they 
are at the Fairgrounds until they are tired of it.” 


Monday we wanted to go again but we had to stay 
home and “strip cane.” 


Tuesday we were up early and did our work and 
more too so we could tag along with mother and help 
her carry out her articles that she wanted to enter 
for display, and we got to spend a full hour taking 
in the wonderful sights at the Fairgrounds. We also 
bought us a nickle’s worth of taffee. It was so delicious 
and we knew it was clean as we saw the man pulling 
the beautiful sweet taffee from an iron hook in a tree. 


Wednesday we said, “Why can’t we go again? - it’s 
free to school kids,” so mother decided we might as 
well, as we couldn’t get our minds off of the Fair. 
By this time everything was in full swing. The band 
boys, Charles Loos and the Marley boys, I believe, 
were all resplendent in their blue uniforms with brass 
buttons. 


Hear the shouts as Porter Baird’s colt came in first 
again in the county race. What a colt! What a race! 
This was for country horses only; and they must be 
under two years old. By this time we were very thirsty, 
but did we drink soda pop? Not much! Water was 
free in large barrels with ice in them too. At each 
barrel, cups were tied with fish cord and fastened to 
the barrels, and did we drink, - after we fished the 
cup from under the water where it had been thrown 
by some careless person. 


Thursday came at last! Everyone was up at 4:00 and 
liked it. The work all done, we left early; might as 
well put in a full day and get our quarter’s worth. 
Mother packed a big picnic basket as she knew we 
would be so hungry by noon, and besides, that would 
lessen the demands for nickels and dimes which were 
so few. 


John went to look at the race horses, hogs, sheep, 
cattle, and chickens while I made a circuit of the shows. 
Fowlers were with us again. The main attraction was 
a little boy and girl about our size who would stand 
on a-tiny stool and sing, “I Betcha a Dollar I Do by 
Gosh,” then the little girl would jump down and skip 
back to the tent in her lovely velvet dress with bells 
tinkling and sparkling from the hem of her dress. I 
made up my mind then and there that some day I would 
quit chopping weeds and hoeing potatoes and be a show 
girl. Of course John thought I was silly, and said he 


meant to be a jockey and wear red silk shirts with 
the sleeves blowing in the breeze; and of course he 
was sure to win at least one of the little silk bags of 
money that were tied to a wire stretched across the 
track at the finish line for the winners .Then of course, 
after .he’d racked in a few hundred dollars he would 
buy a race horse and really get rich! 


Well, I still had a nickle, so I went to the merry- 
go-round and got a wonderful ride. My, how we flew 
as the old gray horse was prodded to go faster and faster 
by his master, Mr. John Davis. John spent his nickle 
trying to ring the cow bell at the ball rack. It looked so 
easy, wut john only lost his nickle, but let me 
say here, that after the fair he hung a bell on the 
smoke house and practiced till he was good. Then 
I bought a grab-bag; they were small, stripped 
bags containing a very few pieces of candy, but 
once in a while a sack contained a nickle, But 
of course, I never found the elusive nickle, not 
once. Next, I wanted a balloon, just one time. Mother 
advised me that I would only throw my nickle away, 
but I got the balloon and’ gave one puff and it burst. 
I had to stand and watch John eat a big dish of ice 
cream which he had just purchased. We had never 
seen an ice cream cone then. 


In those days there was a beer stand on the west side 
of the race track, but that has long since been gone 
away with, I am happy to say. 


With our heels blistered and the races all over, we 
again left for home, as it was very indecent then to 
be caught at the: Fairgrounds after sun down. 


Friday came, the last day of the Fair. S. J. Harry 
Wilson was Secretary for a great many years, and I 
just knew his kids would get in free, and how I envied 
them. I just wondered how much money the Secretary 
really made, not knowning that people like Wilson 
and Jack Stumpe and so many others labored hard with 
no pay that we might in 1956 celebrate our Centennial. 


We ate our dinner from the basket again, under the 
shade trees on the east side of the race track where 
the horses were eating hay from the wagons. There 
were no automobiles then, you know, but hacks drawn 
by horses carried passengers to an from the Fairground. 
Jesse Jones ran his hack for a great number of years; 
besides the W.C. and W. Railroad, the LC. ran special 


trains for the great occasion. 


We kids saved our nickles on Friday until just be- 
fore we went home, as everything was sold two-for- 
five. So armed with two bricks of pop corn, two bags 
of peanuts, and two pokes of candy, we reluctantly 
climed into the wagon and started for home, tired 
but so happy. But the glow of happiness was dimmed 
by the thought of waiting a whole year until we could 
again attend the great perry County Fair. 


THE END 
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BEST WISHES TO THE PERRY COUNTY FAIR 
FOR A SUCCESSFUL CENTENNIAL 


We have enjoyed exhibiting and judging at your Perry County Fair at 
various times since 1933. 


Kennedy Pony Farms 


Taylorville, Illinois 
Shetland and Hackney Ponies 


Joe Moore’s 


IN - DA - WIN STABLES 


Pimento, Indiana 


EXHIBITORS AT YOUR FAIR FOR MANY YEARS 
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An Incident in the History of the Perry County Fair 


By Elmer G. Smith 


While always being interested in light harness racing, 
I have never particularly followed the “Jumpers” but 
with possible exception of the one occasion when. I 
witnessed the running of the Kentucky Derby, I would 
say that the most thrilling running race I ever watched, 
was at the Pinckneyville Fair, along about the middle 
eighties of the past century. 


It was scheduled as a County Race for three year 
olds, half mile heats best two in three, every heat a 
race, according to the book makers. 


There were entered in the race about half dozen 
colts, all sired the same year by the stallion “Humphrey 
Evans” owned by Thomas J Ozburn of Four Mile 
Prairie. 

Among the starters were colts by William S. House, 
John P. Campbell and Matt Rule, the names of these 
colts has been forgotten, but I was particularly inter- 
ested in “Emma S” owned by T. T. “Offie” Fountain, 
then a prominent attorney of Du Quoin. This colt 
had been partly raised and. trained by Len Ross and J 


well remember seeing the unbroken colt in ‘Uncle 
Leonard's” pasture. 

They had a system of “selling pools” similar to the 
modern pari-mutual system. They would auction off 
the first choice, second choice, third choice, ‘and the 
field. The betting concession was held by Ed Hickley 
and Cy Pils, both then well known in Du Quoin and 
the Auction¢éer was Tom Penwarden, about that time 
Sheriff of Perry County. 

What I particularly remember is that Rube Rushing, 
acting for a bunch of Pinckneyville sports, was running 
around like an old hen with one chicken, and so 
nervous he coundn’t talk without stuttering and having 
a hat full of money. As I remember it, the Pinckney- 
ville sports were backing the John P. Campbell colt, 
while the Du Quoin group was covering all bets, and 
backing the Offie Fountain colt. To a small boy it 
looked like a lot of money. 

But the William S. House colt won the race. 


THE END 


LONGEST AND ONE OF THE BEST ATTENDED 
PERRY COUNTY FAIRS 

Du Quoin Call - July, 1954 

One of the best attended and probably the longest, 
expositions in the 98 year history of the Perry County 
Fair came to an end at Pinckneyville at 2:30 a.m. 
today with 1000 sleepy .eyed spectators hanging on to 
see who won a hotly contested tractor pulling contest. 

Forty four farm machines of assorted sizes and 
makes chugged and groaned as they attempted to pull 
sleds weighing from 2800 to 7000 pounds. 

An estimated 4000 persons were in the grandstand 
and around the race track rails when the contest got 
a belated start due to close competition in the final 
society horse show. Only three fourths of them stayed 
to the end. 

Officials of the sponsoring Perry County Agricul’ 
tural Society, with their sights on the 100th fair in 
1956, were jubilant over the reception of this year's 
production, which went throught five days without a 
weather interruption—a record that is itself a rarity. 

The ‘tractor pulling contest attracted drivers rang: 
ing from 11 years of age up, and including one girl. 

Little Stephen Malan, son of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Malan of Pinckneyville, was the youngest contestant 
His tractor wasn’t as big as his heart and the John 
Deere B model, as old as the driver himeelf, would 
move the 2800 pound sled only two feet. Judges were 
complimentary, however of young Malan’s driving abil- 
S Tne was praise, too, for the efforts of Mary Ann 
Loos, who finished third in the heavyweight division 
and seventh in the lightweight. 

The contests were in charge of Virgil Davis, voca- 
tional agriculture mstructor at PCHS, 


HOT TIME AT THE PERRY COUNTY FAIR 

From The Advocate - Nov., 1925 

The 69th annual Perry County Fair has passed into 
history and will be known as the hottest fair within 
the memory of its oldest patrons; and there are three 
of them who deserve special mention because of their 
records. Uncle James Fulton was there and he says he 
has missed only one fair of the 69. Henry Gieser has 
a record of having missed only two of the fairs and 
Jared Rule came down from St. Louis to attend his 
64th consecutive fair. The reason he failed to attend 
the first five is no fault of his as he arrived on this 
t®rrestial orb too late to be here for all of the fairs. 

There has been no better stock exhibit as to num- 
bers and quantity on the fair grounds than was here 
this year. It was necessary to erect three extra tents to 
accomodate the large number of cattle and the parade 
extended a full half mile around the track on Friday. 

The heat was intense; the thermometer ranged over 
100 degrees each day of the fair. It even went up to 
105 and 107 degrees and when a person placed his 
hand on the thermometer or blew his breath on it 
the mercury ran down, so much cooler was the body 
than the surrounding atmosphere. If it had not been for 
the dense shade on the grounds the people who dared 
the heat and the dust would have been unable to stay 
on the grounds. 

The racing was enjoyed by all and those who know 
the past history of racing on this track say that this 
year's racing was the best of all, regardless of the fact 
that several horses were kept away from the fair by 
a malicious telegram sent from this place the week before 
the fair by some unknown influence to the horsemen 
at the Anna fair, telling them to tell all the horsemen 
at Anna not to come to the Perry County Fair. 


Greetings and Best WIR 


for a 


ees Coa!) Suir 


from 


B. G. Ferguson Stables 


Champaign, Illinois 
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The Livestock Exhibitors 


By Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Bigham 


The earlier livestock exhibitors hastened each year 
to get their wheat sowing done and then begin prepar- 
ations to go to the fair. They gave the horses a little 
extra feed and grooming, cleaned and oiled the harness 
and polished the buckles, if time permitted. The young 
colts were trained to lead and stand tied with halters. 

Monday of fair week, all the farm wagons were 
loaded with loose hay, straw bedding and grain to feed 
through the week. The women baked and prepared 
cooked food to last a few meals, then added raw po- 
tatoes, apples, cured meats and eggs, along with a 
skillet or frying pan and coffee pot or a bucket to 
cook coffee in while at the fairgrounds and after they 
had used up what had been prepared, they ould cook 
their meals over a camp fire. 

When Tuesday merning came, everyone was up 
bright and early to see that everything that would be 
needed was loaded. Then the teams hitched to the 
wagons, the extra horses and mares tied to the back 
of the wagons. Sometimes the colts were tied along side 
of their mothers but often they were left tofollow, for 
at that time there was no traffic problem. If the farm 
had an extra lantern, it was usually tucked in the wag- 
on to have to carry at the fair grounds. 

As soon as the exhibitors reached the fair grounds 
and got their horses and colts all tied in their stalls 
and fed,they began visiting each other, to look over 
the new colts, to see who had the best of the year. 
After this little visit around each others stock, they all 
became very busy getting the horses groomed, tails were 
well braided with bright colored strings and seeing that 
the stalls were well bedded with straw to keep the 
horses clean. In case the work with getting the horses 
ready for showing went on into the night, there was 
shiny new lanterns that were provided by the fair 
association hung at intervals along each barn. Camp 
fires were built in the evenings to make coffee and were 
kept burning through the night for warmth and to keep 
the coffee pot warm. There was always a few tin 
cups near by so as one felt the need of a cup of coffee, 
it could easily be gotten. 

A bunk stall was given to each exhibitor, this was 
where he made a shake down bed of straw, building 
the head higher with the straw and covering it with 
a tarpaulin and heavy comforts for the fair was in 
October and the weather was often pretty cool. Also 
in the bunk stall they kept their extra food and clothing. 

About 6 a.m. every morning, the police came by to 
check the tickets and if they found someone who didn’t 
have one, he was made to buy one or was taken to the 
gate and put off the grounds. Also at an early hour 
Wednesday morning, the Marshall on a nice horse or 
pony went to each barn to tell them to have all their 
horses and colts in the centerfield for judging by 9 a.m. 

Everyone was very busy at this time but after the 
Marshall came by everyone was just a little busier get- 
ting their horses all brushed up and extra help was 
rounded up to help lead the stock to the centerfield. 
After they were in the show area with all the horses, 


it made a pretty sight with the stallions squealing and 
snorting and the horses that had a few days rest and 
plenty of feed were pretty frisky, especially since there 
were sO many strange horses around. It was a danger- 
ous place to be. The judging was done by the three 
judge system and as the decisions were made, the win- 
ners were given colored cards to be fastened to the 
halters of the animals. 

Judging stoppd at noon for a short intermission for 
lunch and all the horses were led back to the barns. 
horses that had been shown were left there in the after- 
noon. The others that had not been judged were fed 
and watered and a little extra brushing was done on 
them and were taken back to the centerfield in the 
afternoon. If there were too many animals to get all the 
judging done on Wednesday, they started again Thurs- 
day morning and continued until every class had been 
judged, except the sweepstakes which were held on 
Friday morning. 

Thursday was the big day and it brought a crowd 
from all over the county and excursion trains were run 
from St. Louis, Du Quoin, Carbondale, Murphysboro, 
Chester and Mt. Vernon, bringing many people from 
outside the county. It was also the big day for the 
exhibitors families, for the wives would come with the 
children and also bring big baskets of food. They would 
get there early so they would be there in time to meet 
and greet friends as they passed by the stalls while 


* looking over the livestock. At noon the dinner was 


spread and friends invited to eat and visit. The after- 
noon was spent watching the races but someone always 
was near the barns, for Friday morning everyone who 
owned a stallion or a jack would have to have their 
animals ready to show for the best stallion and five 
of his colts or a jack and five mule colts in the sweep- 
stake classes. This was completed in time to get them 
out for the big stock parade at 11 o'clock Friday morn- 
ing. The band led the parade, then came the light 
horses, with driving horses hitched to buggies, then the 
stallions, mares and colts. They were followed by the 
dairy cattle and beef cattle and sometimes a clown or 
two would get into the parade. There was usually so 
many horses that the exhibitors would have a time 
finding people to help them. Many people went to the 
fair Friday morning, getting there early so they could 
get a good place to stand by the race track fence in order 
that they would be able to see all the stock as it passed. 

The exhibitors’ families were usually there on Friday 
also, to help take part in the parade. Friday afternoon 
the women helped pack up the bedding and other 
equipment to start the trip home as soon as the premium 
money had been collected which was usually about 
4 p.m. After the packing was done, they were free to 
watch the races and the youngsters were warned to be 
back ready to start home as soon as the last race was 
run. Of course on the way home, everyone was trying 
to talk at the same time telling of something they had 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


On your 100th Anniversary and 
Best Wishes to you. 


We have shown and won many prizes at 
the Perry County Fair. 


IRVING and EARL HARGIS 


Sparta, Illinois 


Dealers and Exhibitors in 
Registered Belgian Horses 
and Sorrel Mules 


CONGRATULATIONS ON THE FIRST 
100 “YEARS, ITS, THE HARDEST: 


Anna Wehrheim Brown 


Sparta 


Greetings on your centennial year. 
We have exhibited at the Perry County Fair 
since 1932, when Henry Dunn showed draft horses 
and mules. 
We now show pleasure horses and parade ponies. 


The Willard Graham Family 


Tilden, Illinois 


SHARON GRAHAM ON PEANUTS 


CONGRATULATIONS 


0. 0. McCORMICK 


Sparta, Illinois 


THE LIVESTOCK EXHIBITORS (continued) 


seen or done at the fair. Pa would brag about how his an- 
imal had placed better in the judging than a rival’s 
from the next township. Ma would bring out her 
vases Or some such article that she had bought to be 
admired by all the family and of course the kids 
had seen many new sights that they wanted to tell 
about. This visit to the fair was pretty apt to be the 
subject of conversation about the farm for about six 
months, and then they started looking forward to the 
next one and making preparations for _ it. 

To name some of the exhibitors who have shown 
horses here, Roots and Kimzey of two miles south +f 
Tamaroa would be a good place to start. They were 
breeders and exhibitors of draft horses and coach horses. 
At one time they owned an imported coach horse, Carl 
William, a stallion that was very popular in the county 
and won consistently in his class at the fair. Roots and 
Kimzey also would show about 15 or 20 other horses 
at the fairs and Jersey cattle were in their string also. 
In later years they showed under the name of Kimzey 
Brothers, the brothers being Walter R. Kimzey, at one 
time Perry County Supt., of Schools, and Logan Kim- 
zey. The old Kimzey homestead is still standing south 
of Tamaroa and is a wonderful reminder of the past 
ni Perry County. 

Grant Keith, resided about seven miles east of 
Pinckneyville and owned and operated a horse breed- 
ing stable, keeping several breeds of horses and always 
a jack and jennies which he often exhibited and many 
colts sired by his stallions. He bought the Carl William 
horse from Kimzeys’ and from 1905 to 1910 there were 
many of his colts to be found on farms in the county. 

Nick Mead and Theodore Milligan, both of south 
of Pinckneyville, brought quite a few draft horses to 
the fairs and” always had consistent winners. 

James M. Bigham, of the Bigham settlement, was 
another owner and horse breeder who kept a stable 
of light horses. His animals were cross bred standard 
and thoroughbred horses with some Morgan horse blood 
in them. They were tough animals which stood up as 
good driving horses and also were good work horses 
jn the fields). He owned and showed such horses as 
Don, sired by Santemego, a horse cwned by Porter 
Baird. Don was foaled in the late 90’s and sold to a 
stable in St. Louis and was shown in roadster classes 
there. A full brother of Don, Santiago, was shown 
several years here. 


O’Porto, a thoroughbred that had raced at Chicago in 
the American Derby, was brought to Perry County 
in the late 1890's. Later he was sold to Tommy Ozburn 
and then to Jim ‘Bigham. O’Porto was shown at the fairs 
in the thoroughbred classes each year as long as he 
was here. Some of his colts such as Lizzie Macklin, 
Charley Longfellow, Sunfield and Bessie Smith were 
raced at the fair in county races and other colts were 
raced by the young men of the time on country roads 
for Sunday pleasure. Later he was taken to Oklahoma 
and his colts put Bill Bigham, now of Aledo, Illinois, 
in the racing business. Jim Bigham always exhibited 
about 10 or 12 horses of his own and usually some of 
his neighbors colts also. He was active from about 1886 
or 87 every year up until about 1915 when his sons 
took over the job of showing but Jim was usually there 
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to see that things were handled right. 

Other exhibitors were Jim Robb and son from Swan- 
wick with draft horses, Ervins from Swanwick, and 
also Bert Stewart from Swanwick. William Campbell 
from Hopewell community with matched teams and 
colts, Charlie Baird of Sparta with standard bred horses, 
Jack Wilson, a colored man of Sparta, had roadsters 
and standard breds, 

Tommy and Billy McHatton from Baldwin were 
here for a great many years. Billy was crippled and 
always rode a spotted pony at the fair. They brought 
a couple carloads of stock, purebred draft horses, work 
horses, matched buggy and carriage teams, that were 
also saddled and exhibtied, mules and about 12 head of 
Jersey cattle and thirty head of sheep. 

Henry Dunn of Tilden was the man with the mules 
and also brought a few head of horses. He was a con- 
sistent winner in the mule classes and made a good show. 
Hugh Campbell of Pinckneyville also had good mules 
to show about this time. 

John Anderson of Tilden would bring a carload of 
horses of all classes including a pony or two. Beckley 
and Sons of Coulterville were Shire breeders and won 
with these horses. 

Brolman Brothers of Oakdale brought their horses 
down the Nashville road with a couple of buggies and 
wagons loaded with hay and supplies for the week. 
Their horses were exhibited in the work class and the 
roadsters. Thompson Piper and his father from Oakdale 
were exhibitors for many years. 

Tom Cathcart of Marissa came for a number of 
years with a good number of mules and some horses 
and in recent years his son, Jim has taken over and 
his 4 horse hitches always made a good show. 

Allen Loucks of Sesser showed Percherons and Bel- 
giums for several years. 

Blacklocks of Vergennes have shown hackney and 
coach horses and also a herd of Angus cattle. 

A. J. Keller of Du Quoin for many years showed 
draft horses and mules and he also had a 5 gaited black 
saddle mare that helped start the society horse show here. 

Sam Rule of Four Mile Prairie was a horse exhib- 
itor as was Scott Brown of the same area. Mr. Brown 
had Percherons and grade draft horses from about 1915 
up until the early °30’s. He and Roy Bigham of ‘the 
Bigham district were joint owners of the best pure 
bred Percheron stallion that was ever in Perry County. 
Pyramid Mine bought the Brown property and Scott 
moved to Marissa and some years came with his horses 
to the fair but he wasn’t a regular exhibitor after leav- 
ing Perry County. 

Fred Birkner of near Pinckneyville also showed a 
pure bred Percheron stallion with mares and colts for 
a number of years. 

Several exhibitors from Du Quoin showed Standard 
bred buggy and driving horses. Henry Horn, Mr. Wells 
and Ed Maclin and others have been here. 

Dr. George F. Mead ran a breeding farm on the 
place just west of the fair gruonds and showed his 
two stallions, one being a standard bred by the name 
of John Clair and the other was a draft horse. 
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On The Midway 
At Your Centennial 


BUFF HOTTLE. 
SHOWS 


MODERN RIDES 
CLEAN CONCESSIONS 
ENTERTAINING SHOWS 


Over a period of years we have showed the Perry 
County Fair many times, and have always tried to 
present the very best and latest in outdoor enter- 
tainment. We are proud of the fact that your Fair 
Assn. awarded us the contract for your Centennial 
Fair. We can assure you that we will make every 
effort to present the finest show ever seen in 
Pinckneyville, one that will be an asset to your 
Centennial. Remember, your visit to the Centennial 
Fair will not be complete until you have visited 
the midway of the BUFF HOTTLE SHOWS. 


Hal Dunn, Manager 
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Gilbert Bigham Family 


Middleton and Jean Campbell Bigham came from 
South Carolina to Perry County in 1849 and settled 
about seven miles south and west of Pinckneyville, giv- 
ing the area the name of the Bigham Settlement. 
When the fair started in 1856 they were regular attend- 
ers and took products to exhibit in the earlier years. 
The fair was the big event of the year for them and 
their family of 8 children. 

Jean, as she was called by her children, would buy 
material to make new clothing to dress up for the 
fair. In her later years when the family was all married 
she would have to go to town to select the material 
for her dress and tell the merchant she had to have 
a new dress to go to the fair. 

From Mid and Jean their children and grandchildren 
acquired their love of the fair and took great interest 
in having something to take to the fair to exhibit. 
Jean lived until 1911 and never missed a fair if she 
was physically able to go. 

James M. Bigham, their fourth child born in 1851, 
as far as can be determined never missed a fair as 
long as he lived. He married Talitha Jane Kimzey and 
both of them were exhibitors annually at the fair. 
He, for many years, showed horses and for a number 
of years had a runner in the Perry County race. They 
raised seven children, all of them liked to go to the fairs 
but only two cared about exhibiting to any extent. 
Evelyn began her fair showing in 1930 to help a 4-H 
club finance a trip to the Illinois State Fair. She liked 
the excitement of competition so well she continued 
exhibiting until she married and moved away. 


Gilbert began by helping his father with the horses, 
later taking over the showing of them and he also rode 
a runner a few times in the county races. In 1916 
he began showing some grade Jersey calves and by 
1918 had purchased a few pure bred Jerseys. Also in 
1918 he married Zoe Trefftzs, a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank L. Trefftzs and granddaughter of Lewis 
Trefftzs, who in the earlier fairs was an exhibitor and 
officer of the fair. The Trefftzs family made some 
exhibits from time to time but were not regular exhib- 
itors. They were enthusiastic attenders. It was the place 
they met and visited many friends and relatives they 
saw only once a year. 

All through the years since 1916, Gilbert has shown 
Jerseys at the Perry County fair, each of the six Gil- 
bert Bigham children have entered and shown cattle, 
sheep and hogs and the daughters, Ethel and Mary 
had entries at different times in the canned goods. 
Frank, James, Dale and Harold were always on the 
job to help get the cattle ready and to help show them 
until Uncle Sam called them for military service. James 
entered the Marine Corps in 1944. He served in the 
Pacific area from August, 1944 until July 1946, spending 
6 months of occupational duty in Japan. He decided to 


make the Corps his life wrok, reenlisted in 1946 and 
has seen much of the world since then. He served 
from May, 1952 to May, 1953 in the Korean War, most 
of this time in the lines except for short rest periods. 

Dale entered the Air Force in 1948 and served four 
years. He spent about a year in England. Harold for 
many years cared for and showed the Jerseys. In 
March 1953, he entered the Army and spent eighteen 
months of his two year enlistment in Germany. He 
was home to help show at the 1955 Perry County Fair. 

Every year since Frank was ten years old he has 
cared for a herd of cattle or has been out to help at show 
time. For the last five years he has been away from 
home but has always managed to get to the fair on 
show day to help out. 


The last four years, James Kurrelmeyer, a grandson, 
has been spending much of the summer vacation in 
the Bigham home and helps gather and prepare 
grasses and legumes that he enteres in the agricultural 
department. Marvin Hinman, another grandson has 
shown some cut flowers and this makes five generations 
that have exhibited at the Perry County fair. 


During the years the Bighams have shown cattle, 
they have traveled in all ways. In early years: the men 
rode horses and drove the cattle on foot to Pinckneyville, 
Murphysboro, Du Quoin and Sparta. Later they began 
to travel farther away and shipped by rail, taking a 
herd of 14 to 16 head. Two men went with the cattle 
and some of the fair grounds were over a mile from 
the railroad stock pens where the cattle were unloaded. 
It was a tiresome job for two men to lead or drive 
cattle, often through the towns, to reach the fair 
grounds. At that time the traffic was not so great, 
more horse drawn vehicles were in use than cars. 


The first time Bighams’ herd was hauled by truck 
was in a truck owned by Ed Krug and it had solid 
rubber tires. About 1927, they bought a four wheel farm 
truck and transported the herd from fair to fair. It 
would take two or three trips to haul all the cattle 
and feed from place to place. When the tractor trailer 
outfits came along, they changed their mode of trans- 
portation quickly since it was a great improvement. 
These trucks carried their own loading ramps and all 
they had to do was to get near the barns, put up the 
ramps and the cattle were led in and tied, the junk 
loaded and they were soon on the way. This method 
took much of the hard work out of transporting a 
show herd. 


This herd of Jerseys was built from a few good cows 
and herd sires such as Ministers Plymouth Boy, 161162, 
the sire of Plymouth Fredrica, 526687, an outstanding 
show cow that was a consistent blue ribbon winner 
and won many. champion shows, Majesty White Stock- 
ings, 123052, an imported in dam bull, Roseland Cow- 
slips Gambage, 2999385, an Imp., also an imported bull, 
Cowslips Jap Boy, 304018, who was bought as a caif 
and developed into one of the best show bulls in the 
state at that time. Ivy Standard Dreamer, 403180; 
Blondes Design War Prince, 469747; Danday Dream- 
ing RoseBoy, 478782 and others. A few good show 
cows were Hooley Bright Maid, 805173; Blondes Gay 
Anna, 1726504; Clowlip Ivy Crown, 1459424; and for 
the last four seasons the following animals have been 
the outstanding heifer calves at Southern Illinois fairs 
and have won the top honors in the heifer calf class 
at Perry County fair. In 1952, Standard Dreaming Ivy 
RoSe, 1905979; in 1953 her full sister Standard Dream- 
ing Queen May, 1931434; in 1954 Standard Dreaming 
Mona Dream, 2038978; and in 1955 her half sister 
Gambage Blonde May Princess, 2092395. 

This year will be the fortieth year the Bighams have 
shown Jerseys at the Perry County fair and in the 
last thirty three years, Gilbert has served 25 years 
on the fair board, serving his first year in 1923 as a 
director. 


THE LIVESTOCK EXHIBITORS (continued) - 


Noah Uhles of west Four Mile Prairie used to show 
2 grade draft stallions with mare and colts and Smith 
Brothers of Cutler would show Percherons. 

Scott Bigham of the Bigham District would show 
buggy horses and matched buggy teams and also some 
animals in the work horse class. Mr. Bigham would 
always have wheat and corn to exhibit in the horti- 
culture classes also. His son Roy Bigham would also 
show horses in the draft and. buggy classes. 

‘Hargis and Burns of Sparta have been here in more 
recent years with mules and horses until these classes 
were dropped from the premium list due to the lack 
of entries. 

Horses up until not too many years ago, were the 
power of this agricultural nation and the means of 
local transportation. Much time and efort and money 
was used to produce better animals to do the heavy 
farm work and to develope good buggy horses. They 
were the pride of the land before tractors and automo- 
biles replaced them. Something like 2000 colts were 
raised in Perry County each year around the turn of 
the century and some of them were sold out of the 
county. Heavy horses went to the eastern part of the 
United States and the mules were sold in the South. 
But many colts were kept on the farms locally to 
replace the older stock. 

In the earlier years the cattle were brought to the 
fairgrounds much like the horses, led behind the wagon 
loaded with loose hay, grain and supplies for the week or 
driven down the road in a herd. This of course limited 
the number of animals on the fairgrounds to local breed- 
ers and not the exhibitors from other parts of the state 
as we have them today. 

When the fair was organized, no one had any distinct 
breed of cattle but some of the farmers would have 
a few good cows and would take a calf or two also. 
They would be shown on Wednesday and the cattle 
were led to the centerfield to be judged by the three 
judges. The cows were shown for confirmation and 
then milked and the milk measured to help determine 
the placings of the premiums. This system of judging 
was later done away with and one judge did the plac- 
ing. Colored cards were also given to the winners and 
these were hung in the stalls so that all might see how 
an cnimal had placed. 

In the early years not many classes for cattle were 
listed but as time went on and more different breeds 
of cattle were developed there still remained the list 
for grade cattle of various breeds. But for the last 
thirty years the premium lists have been for pure bred 
cattle only. 

The first district breed of cattle to be shown that we 
have any records of were the pure bred Jerseys. At 
that time they were called thorough bred cattle. This 
breed originated on the Island of Jersey, the largest 
of four small islands near the coast of France. These are 
the Channel Islands that are in the English Channel. 
Jersey Island is 100 miles from England, and 15 miles 
from France and its average length is 10 miles long 
by 6% miles wide. Some Jerseys were brought to Amer- 
ica from this island as early as 1815 and were called 
Alderney cattle. However the first Jerseys registered 
in America were imported in 1850. John H. Taintor 
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of Hartford, Connecticut imported numerous Jerseys 
about 1850 for an association of wealthy men of Con- 
necticut. In 1868 the American Jersey Cattle Club was 
formed. There was such a demand for the imported 
Jerseys, that the breeders on the Jersey Island discour- 
aged the exportation of their cattle, for a time. 

In the early records Roots and Kimzey of Tamaroa 
and Lewis Hammack, father of the late William Ham- 
mack showed some registered Jerseys and since that 
time the Jersey breed has always been one of the most 
popular breed of dairy cattle show at our fair. Besides 
the above mentioned exhibitors, McHatton Brothers of 
Sparta came with a herd for a number of years. 

In 1916 Gilbert Bigham showed some grade Jersey 
calves and by 1918 had a small herd of pure bred 
cattle. From these he raised Plymouth Fredica, a very 
outstanding show cow. She was a consistent blue rib- 
bon winner from her first showing and won many 
champion ribbons over all dairy breeds. A few years 
later he purchased a young bull, Cowslips Jap Boy that 
was one of the best show bulls in Illinois for many years. 

This will make the 40th consecutive year that the 
Bigham herd has been shown at the Perry County Fair. 

J. R. Phillips from’ Sesser began showing here in 
1925 and continued until 1941. He said that he always 
enjoyed the fair here with the good shade and cool 
water. His cattle were well fitted and trained to show. 
Uncle Jim, as he was called, was a tough competitor 
but up until show day, he and Gib Bigham were the 
best of friends. When they led cattle to the show ring, 
all friendship ended until the show was over. Unless 
another exhibitor was in against them they would favor 
each other without hurting themselves. Each knew what 
the other should rightfully win but they both knew 
that the judge would miss some defects and also some 
good points on their cattle, so they both tried to show 
their animals to lessen the bad points and bring out 
the good. As soon as the show was over, their friendship 
was reestablished and they could be seen at the race 
track fence watching the races. The cattle barns were 
near what was then the back stretch of the track but 
from this place they could see the horses finish over 
by the judges stand. Both liked the races and rarely 
missed seeing one except on show day. 

Other Jersey exhibitors have been, Edward Carlson, 
L. C. Reichert, both of Pinckneyville, Henry Kothe of 
Tamaroa and others who were members of the Perry 
County Jersey Cattle Club; Dow Harper of Marion; 
Jack and Fanny Hoge of Sunfield; Austin Coles herd 
from Chester; Miller Brothers of Belleville and John Wil- 
son and Sons from Coulterville. In more recent years, 
Oscar and Leslie Stinson of Eldorado have shown a 
good herd. Fred Bigler of Carbondale, who in earlier 
years was an exhibitor of hogs, started showing Jerseys 
about 10 years ago and among his herd was a good 
cow, Standard King Beauty which had won many blue 
and championship. ribbons. Olen Roberson from Brown- 
field started his show career as a youngster when he 
helped Rollo Newell of Waltonville. Then for several 
years he helped J. R. Phillips, and later he had been 
coming with a herd of his own. He says he has always 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


We are pleased to present the foundation sire of our present herd 


- ee 
regi 


SECO L. H. EMINENT LAD 
Champion Guernsey bull Perry County Fair 1951 


His sons and daughters have won many championships in Southern Illinois 
the last few years. We invite you to look over our exhibit at this year’s fair. 


AMBER LEAF GUERNSEYS 


MR. & MRS. M. D. BOTTOM ANNA, ILLINOIS 


COMPLIMENTS 
of 


HELMS BROTHERS 


Sheep Exhibitors 


Belleville, Ulinois 


THE LIVESTOCK EXHIBITORS (continued) - 


enjoyed showing here, has had a lot of fun and feels 
he has been well treated by the officials and people 
of the air. 


The Holstein-Friesian cattle came from Holland and 
the first Holsteins were purchased by Winthrop W. 
Chenery of Belmont, Mass., in 1852. These cows are 
noted for the great amount of milk they produce and 
are very large animals. Wilfred Malan tells us that 
about 55 years ago, the Malan’s showed a few head of 
Holstein cattle each year for several years. At that 
time very few Holsteins were in the county. Other 
exhibitors in this breed that came here early in the 
20’s were E. J. Petry and Arthur Mann, both of Du 
Quoin; Orville Helms, Belleville; William Hartke and 
Son, Litchfield; Guy Pixley, West Salem; Ed Har- 
grave, McLeansboro; Wayne Meng, Freeburg; Lester 
Helms, Belleville; Andy and Buck McMahon, McLeans- 
boro; Kenneth Zobert, Pocahontas; Neal Turley, Green- 
ville; Clyde Lebeuge, Highland; Delmar Wittenborn, 
Sparta; and possibly others we don’t recall. These exhib- 
itors have all shown some excellent cattle and have made 
good Holstein shows these last 30 or more years. 


The Guernsey breed is noted for producing milk with 
a characterissic golden color. The breeders have made 
the most of this as you notice the advertising of the 
Golden Guernsey Milk and milk products. Like the 
Jerseys, Guernsey cattle riginated in the Channel Is- 
lands on a smaller island called the Guernsey Island. 
They were also called Alderney cows and were brought 
to the United States in 1815. In 1830 or 1831, Mr. 
Prince of Boston, imported Guernseys but not until 
1840 are there any records to indicate registered cattle 
and these were imported by Nicholas Biddle of An- 
dalusia, Pa. Three cows were brought to this country 
and they are the first three to be recorded in Vol. I of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club Herd Registry. 


All of the Guernsey exhibitors who have shown hexe 
cannot be recalled but the following are some who are 
remembered: Mr. and Mrs. John Schoch of Pinckney- 
ville; Roy and Roy Dean Bigham, Pinckneyville; How- 
ard Gallagher of Olney; Gus Roberton, Belnap; Saline 
County Guernsey Club of Harrisburg; with O. T. 
Thomas as herdsman; Mr. Higgins of West Salem; 
Harold J. Beal, Nashville; Mr. and Mrs, M. D. Bot- 
tom, Anna; and Curtis South, Enfield. 


Ayshire cattle originated ‘in Scotland. They are rug- 
ged and adapted to cold winters. The first Ayrshires 
were brought tq the United States in 1822. They were 
a good type of cattle for the rugged winters of the 
New England States. For many years no one took much 
interest in promoting them as they did other dairy cat- 
tle but in 1875 they were so well liked in the Northeast- 
ern states that the Ayrshire Breeders Association was 
formed and the present headquarters are in Brandon, 
Vermont. Ayrshires in the last few years have become 
very popular in the midwest. The milkis very white with 
4 percent butter fat content. 


For many years, Walter W. Baldwin of Religh, Illi- 
riois was the only exhibitor of Aryshire cattle. He began 
showing here in the early 1900's bringing 14 to 16 head. 
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He sold his entire herd in 1945 and most of them were 
bought by Hines of Newton and Cummins of West 
Liberty, who hired Gilbert Bigham in 1946 for their 
herdsman to make the fairs with them. This was the 
first year that the Ayshire breed met competition in the 
Ayrshire class because they had formerly been shown 
against the Brown Swiss. Quentin Lacey of Mt. Vernon 
was the competition. In 1947 Gilbert Bigham and Sons 
bought a herd of Ayshire cattle from Volney Parish 
of Carbondale, and the same year the Perry County 
Fair had its first big Aryshire show with the Hines and 
Cummins, Quentin Lacey an dthe Bigham herds. After 
that Mr. and Mrs. August Schuetz of Nashville; Elmer 
Benefiel of Newton; and Jerry and Sam Merriman of 
West Frankfort have brought Ayrshires. 


Brown Swiss cattle originated in Switzerland. They 
were imported to the United States in 1869 and be- 
cause of their size were for many years classed as a 
dual purpose cattle. But through years of developing 
for more milk production they were officially declared 
by the Swiss Cattle Breeders Association to be a strictly 
dairy breed and should be classified as such at the var- 
ious fairs and exhibitions. Their milk is white and has 
a good butterfat content. The greater percentage of 
Brown Swiss cattle are found in the central states. 


For several years Brown Swiss cattle were exhibited 
by Ira Leffler of Dongola; Dillow of Anna, Francis 
Leckrone of Salem; Mr. and Mrs. Cleo Mitche of Walsh 
and Curtis South of Enfield and possibly others. 


In the early 1900's there was a popular breed of 
cattle called the Red Durham that were shown here. 
They had originated in Durham County, England and 
were classed a dual purpose cattle, giving a good amount 
of milk and also made good beef. These cattle were 
developed into the Shorthorn breed that are popular 
today. Some of the Shorthorn cattle are a deep red, 
while others are almost white and others have a ming- 
ling of red and white and are the roan Shorthorns. 
Two classes of these cattle are shown, the Beef Short- 
horn and the Milking Shorthorn which have developed 
into a very good milk cow. 


Shorthorn exhibitors that have shown here in the last 
forty years were Roscoe Richards of West York, Illi- 
nois with a herd of 10 or 12 head. Roscoe will be re- 
membered by those who knew him well, by his desire 
to attend church services if he was at Pinckneyville 
fair grounds on Sunday. He would complete his work 
in time to get to the Methodist Church for the morning 
services. He exhibited here for many years until his 
death in 1943 or 1944. 


Others who have shown Shorthorns have been Ralph 
Hesse, Freeburg, Illinois, Lloyd Saxe, Albion Illinois; 
Theo. and Alvin Helms of Belleville, Mr. Henry of 


Charleston; and others we do not recall. 


Hereford cattle also originated in England, in the 
County of Hereford in southerst England. These cattle 
are very hardy in cold climates such as the western 
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LANG HEREFORD FARMS 


ECF LARRY DOMINO RETURN ECF KING SILVER 


SIRES 


Breeding Stock for Sale 


Visitors Always Welcome 


Farm Located 214 miles west of Old Appleton, Mo. 


William K. Lang 


Route 1 Oak Ridge, Missouri 


MEIER ANGUS FARMS 


Jackson, Missouri 


MAF on Angus Pedigrees stands for tops in 
quality at no extra cost. 


See us when you need Angus cattle 


THE LIVESTOCK EXHIBITORS (continued) - 


ranges and also are good feeders in the midwestern feed 
lots. They were first brought to America by the noted 
statesman Henry Clay, of Kentucky and like all other 
breeds, they have been very much improved over the 
years largely through efforts of breeders showing at 
fairs and stock shows. 


Hereford exhibitors who have been here most con- 
sistently have been, Harve Richards of Olney; Ralph 
Hayes of Ina; Dick Wyatt and Son, Newton; John 
Cicardo, Du Quoin; Kirkpatricks of Marion; Ralph 
Williams, Carmi; Gentry Adams, Allendale; and Jimmy 
Walsh, Carmi. Lloyd McHatton of Baldwin who is 
a son of Tom McHatton of the McHatton Brothers 
mentioned in the horse history, began showing Herefords 
here when he was manager of the Gentry Adams herd 
of Allendale. Later he went into the business for him- 
self, building his herd to one of the top herds in the 
United States. His cattle were here each year until his 
health failed and were last shown here while he was 
in the hospital. This herd was dispersed in October, 
1955. Again, others have shown Herefords here but 
time has erased their memory. 


Aberdeen Angus cattle is a Scotch breed of cattle 
that was first developed in and about the county of 
Aberdeen in northeast Scotland. They were imported 
to America in 1873 and in the last 50 years have be- 
come very popular. 


Among the Angus exhibitors have been Blacklocks 
of Vergennes; Harrison White of Marion; Tobe and Ben 
Casebeir of Burnt Prairie. Edwin Schwarms and Sons 
‘of Loogootee came for many years. Mr. Schwarms for 
years managed and showed the cattle and in his later 
years his son Paul came with the cattle and still con- 
tinues to show. William Saxes of Albion was here a few 
years as were the Meadow Lark Farms herd and the 
United Electric Coal Co., herd. Marion Schubach ot 
Sparta; Orville Helms of Belleville; Meier Angus Farms 
of Jackson, Missouri are recent exhibitors and will prob- 
ably be here in this centennial year of the fair. 


Sam Mead of McLeansboro, for many years was 
the only exhibitor of Red Polled cattle here, and after 
his death this herd was taken over by his son and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Mead. They have continued 
to show here through the years. Other recent Red 
Polled exhibitors have been Mr. and Mrs. Claud Ozborn 
of Fairfield; Mr. and Mrs. Walter Frederking and Merle 
Patton, both of Nashville; Lloyd Stone, Casey; and 
Lauer and Crain of Sesser. 


(The following paragraphs have been written by C. H. 
Knox of Pinckneyville who has been a breeder of Poland 
China hogs for many years and also has been superin- 
tendent of the swine department o the fair for about 
as long.) 


“In the early years of the Perry County Fair, the 
Swine Department was made up of exhibitors within 
driving distance of the fair ground. The only trans- 
portation was by wagon team and a journey of ten 
miles was a long way to travel with a load of hogs. 
But Perry County had a number of breeders who took 
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great pride in showing their top individuals and telling 
their breeding to the public and the Perry County fair 
was the place to go in those days. 


“Lets go down to the hog barn in the year 1900 on 
Thursday and Friday about 8:00 a.m. The crowd of 
fair visitors begin to fill the aisle and continue untii 
around 11:00 a.m. as everyone went to see the livestock 
in those days. Here you would find such breeders as 
C. S. Lernard and Thomas H. Todd, who were partners 
in raising Berkshires, William Hammack with Berk- 
shires, Willis King, Poland Chinas, Ratio Milligan 
with Poland Chinas and John Davis with Durocs. 


“George Helms and Sons of Belleville traveled by 
rail exhibiting Poland Chinas and sheep. Helms and Sons 
have no doubt exhibited at more Perry County Fairs 
than any other -exhibitors. Mostly sheep in late years. 
As the years roll by, we find the names of Ed Helm, 
DeSoto, Durocs; Fred Bigler, Durocs and Marion 
Claunch, Poland Chinas, both of Carbondale; and Frank 
Lee of Marion with OIC’s. Good highways and the motor 
truck brought new ehibitors such as A. E. Felstead of 
Albion with Berkshires and Chester Whites; Wm. Dor- 
ris, Johnston City with Durocs; Louie Schmidt of Mt. 
Vernon, Poland Chinas; J. A. Jack, Albion, with Poland 
Chinas; E. Chamners, Marion, several breeds; Allie 
Bryant, Steeleville, Chester Whites; Brandenberg Bros., 
Spotted Poland Chinas, and many others. 


“Perry County has always been well represented in 
the swine show. The following exhibitors have shown 
here a number of. times; John Pyatt, Sr., and Sons, 
Berkshires; John I. Pyatt and Son, Chester Whites; 
Charles and Arthur Knox, Poland Chinas; L. C. Reich- 
ert, Durocs; Ed Petry, Chester Whites; John Weath- 
erford and Sons, Berkshires; James Shaw, Durocs; and 
Lawrence Mohr, Hampshires. 


“It is impossible to list all the exhibitors down through 
the years, but the fair association wishes to thank any 
and all exhibitors who have helped to make the Perry 
County Fair a century of success.” 


(Following is written by Eugene H. Helms of Belle- 
ville, who with the rest of his family have been coming 
to the Perry County fair for a great many years.) 
“About 1905, George H. Helms made his first show- 
ing at the Perry County fair, showing medium type 
Poland China hogs and Black Langshan chickens and 
White Embden geese. Then: along about 1907, Shrop- 
shire sheep were included in the Helms entries. In the 
fall of 1914 a small but select flock of Southdown sheep 
were added. Then as time went along the big type 
Poland China hogs began to become popular and the 
last year the medium type Polands shown was in 1917 
but the sheep were continued. In 1919, Alvin Helms 
got his first Cheviots and at that time they were not 
given a class but Alvin wanted to take them along and 
let the people see them. They were a great attraction 
and all the visitors at the fair wanted to see the sheep 
with the pretty heads and the rabbit ears. The fair 
boards soon saw that a class for Cheviots was needed 
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COMPLIMENTS 
of 
FRED BIGLER 


Carbondale, Illinois 


Breeders and Exhibitors of 


Jersey Cattle 


America’s No. 1 meat type Hog 
Registered Hampshires 
This herd 100% production tested. Quality breeding 


stock for sale. Featuring breeding of King Edward 
and other popular blood lines. 


Be sure to see this herd at the Perry County 
Fair Centennial. 


It has been a pleasure showing Hamps at the 


Perry County Fair the past 6 years with many 
blue ribbon winners. 


Lawrence Mohr and Son 


Cutler, Illinois 


Glen Urghart Sweepstake 16th 
5 year old bull 
Senior Champion and Illinois Grand Champion, 
Springfield Fair, 1955. 


Champion Ayrshire Bull both years he was 
shown at the Pinckneyville Fair 


Quentin M. Lacey and Son 


Owners and Exhibitors 


Mt. Vernon, Illinois 


MERRIMAN’S AYRSHIRE FARM 


Extends Best wishes for 
the success of the Centennial 
Celebration of the Perry County 
Fair at Pinckneyville 


We have been exhibiting Ayrshire Cattle 
at your fair for many years. 


Mr. & Mrs. Sam J. Merriman 


West Frankfort, Illinois 


THE LIVESTOCK EXHIBITORS (continued) 


and they have been shown ever since. Alvin and Ted 
Helms also showed Herefords and Shorthorns for sev 
eral years. 


“Over this period of years, many changes have come 
to this annual show. The fair used to be held in 
October and some of the things to be remembered was 
that all the old exhibitors did their own cooking. Bacon 
and eggs and fried potatoes and coffee made a standard 
meal for mornings, noon and night. Then of course 
bread and butter and lots of jelly and jam helped fin- 
ish off the meal. 


Some of the best livestock of the day was to be seen 
at Perry County fair. The Hammack Jerseys with great 
records of production were there about 1916. Claude 
Harper a student at the University of Illinois at that 
time did the judging and made several suggestions in 
the premium list. M. Wilson was Secretary of the fair 
then and saw that the changes were made. Professor 
Harper is now chief of Animal Husbandry at Purdue 
University. 


“One event that can well be remembered was the 
Perry County % mile run of Friday afternoon. The 
Bighams and Browns always had several entries and 
of course there was the “dark horses” that the boys 
never knew and wondered if they could outrun, The 
start was always rough and the finish tough. 


“Over this period of years, George H. Helms never 
missed a fair until he was disabled in 1948. Donald A. 
Helms, a grandson has been exhibiting Cheviots for 
several years.” 


It has taken all these exhibitors that have been men- 
tioned along with so many others that haven't been 
mentioned to help make the Perry County Fair a con- 
tinuous one hundred years of successful progress. 

As people read this brief history of the livestok 
exhibitors they may be reading the names of their 
grandparents, parents and possibly their own names as 
having shown livestock, poultry, farm products, culin- 
ary or fancy work and we wish we could have included 
their names in this article but not many records are 


FENCE-STANDERS OBSTRUCT VIEW 
From The Democrat - Oct., 1887 


Next year the fair association should appoint two 
policemen to patrol the track in front of the judges’ 
stand and keep men and boys from standing upon the 
fence. They obstruct the view of ladies who occupy 
buggies outside of the ring and prevent them from 
seeing the races at all. 


DRESS UP FOR FAIR 
From The Democrat - Sept., 1887 


Our citizens should have their property looking as 
attractive as possible for the fair. There will be a great 
many strangers in town, and nothing speaks better for 
a place than nice residences and grounds. 
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available to write from. Several people have been asked 
for their memories of the fair and some did respond 
but some did not. 


If the founders of the Perry County Agricultural 
Society could attend this Centennial fair, they would 
surely be amazed at the progress and development cf 
all the livestock, to see how many distinct breeds of 
cattle, sheep and swine have been bred and developed 
into such beautiful and useful animals. Possibly they 
would be a little sad not to see the great number. of fine 
horses and mules that were the pride and power of the 
land in their time. 


But to view the great progress in the farm machinery 
that has lightened the farmers labor would help offset 
that sadness. 


The oranization of the county fairs did much to in- 
fluence and create interest in developing better meth- 
ods of all agricultural work and better breeding of live- 
stock, poultry and the various things that have made 
such progress in these past one hundred years. They 
have been the moving cause of exhibitors to develop 
animals to make the bigger shows such as state fairs, 
international shows and so forth. Also they might be 
classed as the granddaddy of the 4-H shows, the FFA 
and junior shows. 


In the past years, the fair was the big event of the 
year and at the present time with all the various places 
that people go, there is nothing that replaces the fair 
with their various departments of exhibits, horse racing 
and other entertainment and we still meet and visit 
with friends that we see no other time than at the 
fair each year. 


We today cannot comprehend that as much progress 
can be made in the next 100 years as has been in the 
last century but possibly when the bi-centennial comes, 
the people will be wondering how we managed with 
out present day equipment to have time to enjoy our- 
selves. 


THE END 


BID ON CONCESSIONS 
From The Democrat - Sept. 1887 


September 19 was the day on which the booths and 
dining halls were to see at the fair grounds. Promptly 
at 1 o'clock quite a large number of people were on 
hand, and when Mr. Geumalley began to bid off the 
beer booths the excitement began. The first booth 
started off at $25.00, but was soon sold at $84.00; the 
next booth at $90.00, the next at $100.00 and the 
last at $125.00 making $399.00 for beer booths. The 
remaining booths for confectionary stands and th® din- 
ing halls sold for enough to make the total sales $641.00. 
Somebody certainly has confidence in the great Perry 
County fair, and well they may have, for it is the 
best fair in Southern Illinois and everybody makes 
some money out of it. It is a public concern. It belongs 
to the people, and the people make it what it is. 
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BONNIE DALE FARMS 


Orville W. Helms & Sons 
Route 1, Box 45 


Belleville, Illinois 


Breeders and Exhibitors of 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


Breeding stock for sale 


Herd Founded 49 years ago 


Farm just off route 13, three miles southeast of Belleville 


Our Best Regards for a Successful 


Centennial 


COMPLIMENTS 


of 


OKAW VALLEY GUERNSEY 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Illinois District No. 7 


Viwaltmere Farms 


Mr. & Mrs. Walter Frederking, 
Owners 


Nashville, Illinois 


Where many grand champion Red Polls. have 
been bred, raised and shown. 
Claude Cranmer, Pres. 


One of our herd sires, Pleasant Grove Playboy, Mulberry Grove, Illinois 


won Illinois State Fair Championships in 1953 
and 1954. In 1954 he was National Grand Cham- 
pion. 

Many Champion as well as blue ribbon winners 
have been shown at Pinckneyville. 


Leonard Aschermann, V. Pres. 
Sullivan, Illinois 


Joyce V. Bigham 
Vandalia, Illinois 


Showing Red Polls since 1949 
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Farm Organizations in Perry County in Last One Hundred Years 
T. L. Templeton 


There have been a number of farm organizations in 
the United States and a few of these have operated in 
Perry County. The Grange is perhaps the oldest farm 
organization. It has had a few local groups in Perry 
County but no county organization. 

The farmers Mutual Benefit Association operated in 
Southern Illinois as far back as 1889, perhaps longer. 
Perry County had a strong organization. This was a 
secret group and their strong point seemed to be to 
buy as cheaply as possible. Their members worked as 
a unit in the purchasing when possible. They arranged 
with a store in Pinckneyville to sell to their members at 
a reduction. Occasionally they had an open meeting. At 
one of these meetings when the writer was present they 
were trying to purchase twine at a reduction. One of 
their speakers said, “I bound wheat when I was a 
young man and I can do it again.” Another speaker 
said, “The big fish are trying to swallow the little 
fish.” This group either passed out of its own accord 
or was taken over by the Farmers Union. 

The principles of the Farmers Union were much the 
same as their predcessors. It seemed to have been or- 
ganized in the county about 1906. A Mr. Cruse from 
Murphysboro was one of the organizers and a Mr. 
Evans of Tamaroa was one of their leaders. 

One of their members asked me to join their organ- 
ization. When I asked in what way it would profit 
me, he pointed to a barrell of salt which he had in his 
wagon and said he saved twenty-five cents on its pur- 
chase. 

Whether or not these organizations tried to influ- 
ence legislation I don’t know. Occasionally this group 
held a picnic which served to encourage them. 

About the time of World War I, there was quite 
an increase in interest and the name was changed to 
“The Farmers Co-operative and Educational Society.” 
As a result of the war and a few dry years, farmers had 
to buy quite a lot of corn. The different locals in the 
county would send in their orders and a car load of 
corn would be purchased and distributed among the 
farmers. There was a very live organiation and at our 
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-From The Advocate - Aug., 1925 


The 69th annual Perry County Fair will be held 
the first week in September, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The usual attractions in exhib- 
its will be there. At this date there is no other fair in 
this part of the state and this fact alone assures us 
full and overflowing entries in both racing and stock 
exhibits. 


One of the new features this year will be found in 
the new premium list in regard to prices. In place of 
money in several of the exhibits that pertain strictly 
to farming interest there will be given equivalent values 
in sweet clover seed, or in lime stone dust. Possibly 


county meetings the court house would be full. Other 
counties in Southern Illinois did the same. There was 
also a state organization composed of counties of South- 
ern Illinois. Mr. George Huggins was state secretary 
for a number of years. After the war, interest lagged 
but we still had fair attendance at state meetings. Mr. 
Huggins was followed as state secretary by the writer. 
Mr. Birchler was president. A northern organization 
sent representatives in to our territory and as a result our 
organization joined it. 

For a short while after 1900, we had an organization 
known as the Society of Equity. Mr. William Hammack 
was the promoter of this organization and their strong 
point was to try to hold our products off the market 
and try to get higher prices. This organization was of 
short duration. 

During the life of the Farmers Co-operative Organ- 
ization, the Farmers Store at Pinckneyville was start- 
ed and for a while prospered. Al Frazer, followed by 
Joe Hoffman and John Valentine were the managers. 
It was at this time that the garment factory in Pinck- 
neyville was started and the Farmers Store gave $1000.00 
to help out. The chain stores came in to Pinckneyville 
about this time and the people traded with them when 
they had money and with the Farmers Store when they 
did not. As a result the Farmers store went out of 
business. 

In 1889 there was organized a group known as the 
Horse and Mule Protective Society. It was not a county 
organization but only a Pinckneyville and vicinity affair. 
It lasted until 1926. Its objective was for the prevention 
of horse stealing. It had a large membership. 

The Farm Bureau is so well known that it is not 
necessary to comment on it. It is the strongest farm 
organization of any in the Nation, State or County, and 
seems to be founded upon a rock. The Farmers Union 
has lately been reorganized in the county. 

The Perry County Fair is not a farmers organization 
but it’s intended purpose was to encourage farmers in 
the production of the necessities of life, food, shelter and 
clothing. 


someone will receive one or both of these as prizes 
and will use it and will thereby in a few years be re- 
paid a hundred fold more than he would have been 
had he received the money only. The latter is soon 
spent. The former will go on making money at com- 
pound interest, if properly used. 


There will be exhibits from the State in health, 
hard roads and deep waterways. These are always 
instructive and the health and education of the people 
are being continually raised over the State by these 
exhibits. Lime dust, sweet clover and deep waterways 
are going to be some of the chief factors of advancing 
the farming interests of this end of the state to her 
rightful place. 


Bigger crowds, better exhibits and more of them 
is the slogan of the fair officials. 
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Compliments 


MERLE V. PATTON of 


cae (neatly CEDAR VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Breeders of Red Polled Cattle 


Registered Cattle for Sale 


RFD No. 2 


Mr. & Mrs. Olen Roberson 


Brownfield, Illinois 


Nashville, Illinois 


Drop Us A Line — 


If you are interested in registered Ayrshires. 

We have bull and heifer calves for sale at all 
times. These calves were sired by our great herd 
sire: Spring City Cony’s Burton, Inp., who is out 
of the Cony’s Burton Line of Toronto, Canada. 
This sire was a Grand Champion winner at this 
fair and surrounding fairs for many years. We also 
have a dam Spruge Manor Vanity who was also 
Grand Champion Dam for many years. We have 
been in the Ayrshire business for approximately 
ten years in which time we have built up a very 
good milking herd. 


for information e to 


American Yorkshire Club Inc. 
AK ILL FARM Lafayette, Indiana 
Get a Free copy of the Yorkshire Journal 


Mr. & Mrs. Elmer Benefiel, RFD No. 2, Newton, III. 
Phone Newton 54-F-21 


GREETINGS & CONGRATULATIONS TO 


THE PERRY COUNTY CENTENNIAL FAIR 
Members of Jersey Parish No. 8 


Mr. & Mrs. Oral Armstrong & Sons Mr. & Mrs. Ray Helms 
1930 Wall Street and Elizabeth Ann 
Murphysboro, Illinois Belleville, Tlinois 


Mr. & Mrs. George Zeibold C. E. Dietz and Son 
Waterloo, Illinois Desota, Illinois 


Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Schneider 
Prairie Lane Farm 
New Athens, Illinois 


William J. Keegan _ Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Womack 
St. Joseph, Missouri Lenzburg, Illinois 


Mr. & Mrs. Gilbert Bigham 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Prof. Howard H. Olson 
Carbondale, Illinois 
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Dr. J. L. Quillman, Supt. of Racing; Gilbert Bigham, 
Supt. of Cattle; Ralph Dunn, President of the Fair 
Assn.; and Lee Rice, Supt. of Privileges, talking 
to qa visitor of the 1954 fair. 


Frank Bigham showing his father’s Jersey bull, 


Dandy Pane Roseboy, a consistent winner at County Fair Board o 
Perry County 


Don Hayes, Du Quoin, a member of the Perry 


Directors, shown riding 
Promenade, a five gaited gelding, who was shown 
here in 1947. 


airs. 


; : : A few of the exhibitors in the pony show at the 
Wilfred Malan, who was responsible for starting : 
the night horse shows at the Perry Contay Fair, 1933 fair. From the left they are Lowell Campbell, 


rie Billy Rogers, K th Wade, Bob Bartle, Jack 
driving Gypsy Tramp at the 1941 fair. Sriniperandit erryins ali Ait EG ada ie. 
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Compliments of the 


Perry County Public Offices 


County Clerk’s Office 


Frank W. Keith, County and Probate Clerk 
Opal M. Gruner, Deputy County and Probate Clerk 
Georgia Yung, Stenographer 


County Judge’s Office 
Michael K. Grabowski, County Judge 
Celeste N. Weinberg, County Court Reporter 


Superintendent of Schools’ Office 


Philip A. Provart Superintendent 
Annamae Todd, Assistant Superintendent 
Marlene Jane Green, Stenographer 


Circuit Clerk’s Office 


S. Dyer Campbell, Circuit Clerk and Recorder 
Lillian A. Schaub, Deputy Circuit Clerk and Recorder 
Hilda’ Bauersach, Stenographer 

Coroner’s Office 


John H. Gaetz, Coroner 


State’s Attorney’s Office Maurice Pyatt, Deputy Coroner 


R. Lloyd Middleton, States Attorney 
Harold O. Farmer, Assistant States Attorney 


Mary Matychowiak, Stenographer Superintendent of Highways’ Office 


Orlie A. Provart, Superintendent of Highways 
Lee Thetford, Clerk 


Sheriff's Office 


Joseph D. Shirk, Sheriff and Collector 
Norman D. Brostmeyer, Deputy Sheriff 
Dempsey N. Genesio, Deputy Sheriff 
Edward Birkner, Deputy Collector 

Betty Ann O’Keefe, Clerk 

Mary Madora Schultz, Clerk 

Maxine L. Albers, Clerk 

LaVera Shirk, Custodian of Jail 

Marjorie Ginn, Assistant Custodian of Jail 


County General Assistance Office 


Earl Gaddis, Supervisor 
Mary Hestand, Bookkeeper 
Rose Hickman, Typist 

Helen Richmond, Investigator 


James McCrary, Custodian of Court House 
Fred Mathis, Custodian of Court House 


County Treasurer’s Office 


Theodore H. Croessmann, County Treasurer and 
Assesser 


Elizabeth Ervin, Clerk 


County Mine Inspector’s Office 


Sidney Keene, Inspector 


Board of County Commissioners 


Leo Hindman, Chairman 
Thomas T. Torrens, Member 
Dave Looney, Member 


The following history of the County of Perry and 


of the City of Pinckneyville, in the State of Illinois, 
was compiled by John D. Roe and the information, for 
the most part, was taken from the history written by 
the late Charles H. Roe, Sr., to be read at an American 
Legion Banquet held in the City of Pinckneyville Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1929, in commemoration of Lincoln’s birth- 
day and the one hundreth anniversary of the said City 
of Pinckneyville. 

The County of Perry was created by an Act of the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois, at its fifth session 
held in the State Capitol at Vandalia, beginning Decem- 
ber 4th, 1826 and ending February 19th, 1827; the 
Act being approved January 29th, 1827 by Ninian 
Edwards, Governor, the county being taken from parts 
of Jackson and Randolph Counties. The county was 
named for Commodore Oliver H. Perry, the victor in 
the naval battle between the American and English 
squadrons fought on Lake Erie on the date of December 
10th, 1813. 

On February 19th, 1827 Theodore W. Smith, an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Illinois, appointed Humphrey B. Jones as Clerk of 
the Circuit Court of the newly created county. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Act creating 
the county, the said Clerk of the Circuit Court called 
and held an election at the Amos Anderson residence, 
located in Section 22, in Township 5 South, Range 
2 West of 3rd P.M., now known as the Old Wilks 
Homestead on the west side of Panther Creek. At said 
election three County Commissioners were elected as 
were Joseph Wells for Sheriff and Amos Anderson for 
Coroner. 

It appears from the first record of Perry County 
officials that John R. Hutchings, David H. Mead and 
Elijah Wells were sworn in as County Commissioners 
June 4th, 1827, and their first official act was to ap- 
point Humphrey B. Jones as County Clerk and Daniel 
Dry as County Treasurer. They also divided the county 
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History of 
Perry County 
and the 


Pinckneyville 


By John D. Roe 


into two precincts, separated by Beaucoup Creek, nam- 
ing them Eastern and Western District. No reference 
is made to the appointment of a Recorder of Deeds but 
the compiler of this history has in his possession the 
original commission issued by Ninian Edwards, Gov- 
ernor, February 14th, 1827, whereby Humphrey B. 
Jones is appointed Recorder of Perry County. We are 
unable to determine how many votes were cast at the 
first election, but the record of the election held in 
August 1828 shows that a total of eighty seven votes 
were cast. 

With the County organization completed, the next 
step was the selection of a site for a County seat, and 
a group of citizens filed a request that the County 
Commissioners appoint three persons to select a site, 
which was done. On October 22nd, 1827 the committee 


(Continued on Page 77) 


Artist’s conception of the first Perry County court 
house according to specifications for erection of 
said building as set forth in county records. 
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CITY OF PINCKNEYVILLE 


Bottom row: Bert McKinstry, Harlan Yeager, Jim Ritter, Loren Noward, Charles C. Doerr, Lloyd 
Slusher. Second row: Philip Keller, John Siebert, Rudy Kohlsdorf, Jim Thetford, Vernice Thet- 
ford, Bernard Brand, Charles Schwetzler, Lee Thetford. Third row: Herbert Roethe, Elvis Pick, 
Elza McCune, Henry Gladson, Charles Mathews, Maurice Pyatt, Lyle Brown, Elmer Holman, Stan- 
ley D. Smith, Lloyd Middleton. Fourth row: George Gruner, Fred C. Lueker, Jake Bender, John | 
Koerner, George Wolfe, Wm. J. Cunningham, Halleck Reese, and Dale Biby. 


The City of Pinckneyville is one of the oldest incorporated cities in the state of Illinois. Incor- 
poration came just a year after the Perry County Fair was held for the first time. On March 
17, 1857, an election was held at the courthouse and the vote was almost unanimous in favor 
of the move. The count was 39 for and 2 opposed. On the 28th. of March, 1857, John Baird, 
J. L. Mann, S. M. Carter, Phillip Gruner and A. D. Gosney were elected as the first trustees, 


Then in 1889 the city government was reorganized and the city was divided into three wards, 
the vote being 161 to 33 for this change. Joseph L. Murphy was elected as the first mayor. 


In 1929 an election was held to change the form of government to the present mayor and com- 
missioner system. John W. Keene was elected mayor, A. W. Blackburn, W. G. Maxwell, Samuel 
S. Opp and James Ritchey were the commissioners. 
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so selected, filed its report with the County Commission- 
ers recommending the East Half of the North West 
Quarter of Section 24, in Township 5 South, Range 
3 West of Third Principal Meridian, containing 80 
acres as the most central and best calculated location 
for the permanent seat of justice. Adopting such report, 
the said Commissioners made an order fixing said site 
as the location of the seat of county government. Joel 
Manning of Jackson County, William T. Swanwick 
of Grand Cote Prairie (now Swanwick precinct), and 
Humphrey B. Jones were directed to lay out twenty 
acres of said tract into lots, streets and alleys, with 
a public square, and under which order the first or 
original plat of Pinckneyville was exeiuted July 21st, 
1829 and recorded in the office of the Circuit Clerk 
and Recorder in Deed Record “A” at page 39. Under 
the Act of the Legislature creating the county it was 
provided that the county be named Perry and the 
county seat should be named Pinckneyville. Pinckney- 
ville was named for Charles Cotesworth Pinckney who 
was born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1746. 

Public lands, at the time of the location of the County 
Seat, were for sale at the price of $1.25 per acre, and 
on December 3rd, 1827 the County authorities execut- 
ed an order for $50.00, and Humphrey B. Jones fur- 
nished a like sum, which sum of $100.00 was given to 
William C. Murphy, who proceeded to Kaskaskia, where 
the land office was located, and purchased from the 
United States Government the said eighty acres. By 
agreement the lands were divided between the County 
Commissioners, who took the north half, and Humphrey 
B. Jones, who took the south half. 

After the platting of the town, the County Commis- 
sioners ordered a public sale of lots to be held on Feb- 


ruary 4th, 1828,°and providing that no lot should sell 
for less than $5.00. At the appointed time the sale 
was held and 24 lots were sold for a total of 
$1223.28%, being an approximate average of $50.95. 


By examination of the records we find that in De- 
cember 1831 John R. Hutchings presented a bill of 
$25.00 for assessing the properties of the county, but 
the County Commissioners, thought the charge excessvie 
and passed an order allowing him the sum of $22.82. 
However, there were only about one hundred tax payers 
in the county at the time of making the assessments, 
and Mr. Hutchings may have been amply paid for his 
labor. It appears that the total taxes collected for the 
first year’s assessment was only $74.11. 


It appears from the records that the other cities and 
villages in our county were originally platted in the 
following order: 


Du Quoin, Swanwick, 
September 20th, 1853 May 27, 1871 
Tamaroa, Cutler, 

May 14th, 1855 February 25th, 1873 
Staulobas, Willisville, 


September 13th, 1856 
Diamond Town 


(Sunfield) 
June 28th, 1866 


September 8th, 1893 


By examination of the “Entry Book”, which sets 
forth the lands in this county purchased from the United 
States, it is disclosed that the first tract purchased was 
the West Half of the South West Quarter of Section 


(Continued on Page 79) 


Perry County court house — erected in 1849 
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The Pinckneyville Mutual County 
Fire Insurance Company 


Three score and seven years ago, there was organized in Pinckneyville, on February 18, 1889, 
The Pinckneyville Mutual County Fire Insurance Company. Seventy six charter members were 
enrolled at that time, all of whcih have now passed away. There was $57,500. of insurance in 
force, the largest policy carried by any one member was $1500, and the smallest was $300. 


At the present time we have 1600 members and $6,000,000 worth of property insured. 


In the sixty seven years of the company’s existence we have made 97 assessments. The first 
one half of the company’s life, when houses were roofed with wooden shingles, we frequently 
had to make two assessments a year. Now we make only one a year. 


We are operating on a little less than $2.00 a thousand a year and with the latest fire equip- 
ment in the cities of the county and one-third of the county in the Rural Fire District, our 
assessments should be reduced to $1.50 per thousand. 


With the coming of tractors, power machinery and electrical appliances many of our policies 
are written for from $15,000 to $20,000. As an example of the increase of values, for years the 
company paid only $30.00 for the loss of a cow. 


Many of our members today carry more than one-third as much insurance as all of the seventy 
six members at the organization of the company. Electrical appliances are our greatest worry 
today, especially television sets. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders is held the 4th Tuesday in January. Members are urg- 
ed to attend. 


Those who served long terms as directors in this company were Frank Kelsey, Frank Hitt, 
Frank Eaton, Vallie House, C. E. Wilks, W. H. Smith, Emerson Shaw, James F. Richmond, B. 
W. Bauas and Turner Bradley. 


One Township (5-3) has only had two Directors since the Company was organized. W. H. 
Smith who served for 24 years and T. L. Templeton who is serving his 43rd year as director. 
Mr. Templeton is also serving his 30th year as secretary of this Company. Today very few of the 
decendants of the Seventy-six Charter members are now living on farms. 


The Directors of the Company are as follows: 


The Directors of the Company The Officers 
B. W. Bouas Milo Richmond B. W. Bouas, President 
Ernest Beck Robert McKinstry Milo Richmond, Vice President 
Roy Bigham Bryan Eaton Cc. E. Wilks, Treasurer 
C. E. Wilks Mike Rusiewski T. L. Templeton, Secretary 
Ralph Przygoda John Hitt 
Homer Galloway T. L. Templeton 
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14, in Township 6 South, Range 3 West of 3rd P.M. 
and that James Flack was the purchaser on March 
2nd, 1813. This tract of land is situated a quarter of 
a mile west of the Baird School House, on the south 
side of the Pyatt-Cutler gravel road. 

The old trail from Kaskaskia to Lusks Kerry (now 
Golconda) passed through our county, traversing about 
the same route as the Du Quoin-Denmark Road. At 
the point where the trail ‘crossed Beaucoup Creek 
(east of Ozburn School House) a claim of one hundred 
acres was granted to Thomas Cox, and tradition has 
it that said tract was granted to Cox as compensation 
for constructing a bridge over the creek for use of 
those traveling along said trail. 

The first marriage of record is that of Alexander 
Clark and Ruthe Teague solemnized on November 22nd, 
1827, and the second is that of Hiram Rice and Mary 
Ann Hutchings on December 25th, 1827. 

The first court house of the county was erected in 
the southeast corner of Lot 32 in the Original Survey 
of Pinckneyville, now occupied by the First National 
Bank building. The court house was erected in accord- 
ance with the following specifications: Hewn logs to 
face from ten to twelve inches, of the size of eighteen 
by twenty-two feet, to have good puncheon floor, no 
ceiling, clap board roof, one door in the east end, one 
window in the west end with twelve lights of the size 
of ten by twelve inches, a platform, table and plain 
bar for the judge, and one long bench for the use of 
the public. The building was completed in September 
1828 and the first term of court was convened in said 
court house on April 10th, 1829. Adjoining the court 
house site on the west was an enclosure for penning 
up stray horses, cows and hogs, for in those days there 
were no stock laws and stock of all kinds were allowed 
to wander at will. 

The first court house becoming too small and un- 
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suitable, a second and more pretentious two story 
brick building was erected on the public square, forty 
three feet square, with hipped roof, and doors on the 
north, west and south sides, and the bricks, as a matter of 
economy, were set on edge. Open fireplaces were con- 
structed in both stories of the building and the only fuel 
was wood from the surrounding timber, the existence 
and use of coal in the vicinity not then being known; 
and the only lights then in use were tallow dips, or 
home made tallow candles, The building was completed 
in the fall of 1837, being two years under construction, 
and the cost was $1765.00. Certain of the citizens, 
fearing excessive taxation, filed a protest with the 
County Commissioners against erecting such an ex- 
pensive structure, saying that “the annual income of our 
county is not sufficient to perform such MIGHTY 
WORK, without essential and everlasting injury,” and 
praying that the order for Construction be recalled. 

The second court house answered the purposes of 
the citizens of the county until 1849, or for twelve 
years, when increasing population made it necessary to 
erect a larger building, and at the March Term 1849 
of the Boarl of County Commissioners a petition was 
presented for the erection of a larger court house, 
signed by five hundred twenty voters. In April 1849 
a contract was let for the construction of a new huild- 
ing in the public square, to be completed on or before 
September Ist, 1851. The contract cost was 7500.00 for 
which the County issued bonds bearing interest at six 
percent per annum, and the structure was completed 
December 3rd, 1850. 


At the October Term, 1877 of the Board of County 
Commissioners, which Board was composed of John 
Baird, John W. Pyatt and John Schneider (the latter 
from Du Quoin), a resolution was passed to submit to 
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Court house erected in 1879 
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LEUSCHKE’S BAKERY 


West Side of Square 
Phone 5261 


We wish to congratulate the Perry County Fair on its Centennial and to note that it has been 
enjoyed by many since its birth 100 years ago. Our grandparents and parents before us have 
spent many happy hours at this grand old fair. 


We would like to tell you something of our bakery business. We first started in 1927 in Tamaroa. 
We were in two locations in the ten years that we were in Tamaroa. Then in 1937 we moved 
to Pinckneyville to what was then known as the Adam Buettner Bakery on Douglas Street 
Which we leased for three years. 


It was there that I first sold buns and bread to the fair which was then on the east side of 
the track at the front gate. Our bakery was then a wholesale and retail bakery. My first de- 
livery at the fairgrounds would be about 5 o’clock in the morning then two more deliveries 
around 10 in the morning and late in the afternoon. How many remember Shurtz’s Cook House 
in the center ring? I delivered to the fair for about five years. 


In August of 1940 we moved to our present location on the west side of the square. In 1943 
I entered the Navy and the bakery was closed from September 1943 until January 1946. When 
we reopened in 1946 it was a retail bakery only and we would like to take this opportunity to 
thank all our customers and friends for their business in past years. 


August and Florence Leuschke 
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the voters of the county the questions of building a new 
court huose and the issuance of bonds for the construc- 
tion of the same; and, at the election, the question was 
voted down, a majority voting against the proposition. 

John Baird, who was Chairman of the Board at the 
time, was very much in favor of the erection of a new 
court house and consulted Lewis Hammack, attorney, 
who advised the Board that a new building could not 
be constructed but that repairs and improvements could 
be made to the old building, whereupon the Commis- 
sioners entered into a contract with William G. Wilson 
to repair the old building for the contract price of 
$9742.00. This sum was subsequently supplemented by 
an additional $2000.00 because the contract price was 
found to be insufficient to compensate Mr. Wilson. 
In making the repairs and improvements to the old 
building, the building was torn down to the foundation, 
except that a few bricks were left standing between 
the windows. The original foundation was used for 
the new building and, in addition, a wing was built on 
the east end with fire proof vaults for the Clerk of the 
Circuit Court and Recorder, and the Clerk of the 
County Court. This building was completed and oc- 
cupied by the County Officers on April 10th, 1879. 

The court house we now have has all of the appear- 
ances of a new building but is, in reality, a remodeling 
and enlargement of the building built in 1879. It is mod- 
ern in every detail and stands as a monument to the 
men who gave so much of their time and thought 
in its construction. The Board of County Commission- 
ers, consisting of Allen Rountree of Paradise Prairie 
(then chairman), Walter E. Bartle of Pinckneyville, 
and Edgar Provart of Du Quoin, after having con- 


sulted various citizens of the county relative to their 
feelings regarding the improvement and enlargement of 
the building, and after public meetings on the proposed 
project, took up the matter with representatives of the 
Federal Government known as the Public Works Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not federal aid could be secured in financing the cost 
of the improvement. After completion of the necessary 
details the P.W.A. accepted the project, and the said 
government agency assumed forty five per cent of 
the cost, leaving the balance of fifty five per cent to 
be paid by the county. On July 6th, 1938 the Board 
of County Commissioners passed a resolution approving 
the project and appropriating $25,000.00 toward its 
cost. In January 1939 the said County Board appropri- 
ated a further sum of $7,300.00, and a third appro- 
priation of $15,000.00 was made for new equipment 
and incidentals. 

On August 25th, 1838 the County Board employed 
Thomas §. Thompson of Carbondale, Illinois, as the 
architect to draw up plans and specifications, which 
were made and approved by the Commissioners. Mr. 
Thompson died before the contract was let and H. K. 
Miller of Decatur, Illinois, was employed as architect 
to succeed him. Ray Holloway of Du Quoin was 
appointed assistant to the architect and was resident 
engineer on the job. 

The Board of County Commissioners advertised for 
bids on December 8th, 1938, and on December 22nd, 
1938 the contract was awarded to Edward F. Bartels, 
Contractor, of Chester, Illinois, at the sum of 
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Present court house — dedicated October 19, 1939 
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HAROLD 


ERNESTINE 


IN MEMORY OF JOHN H. STUMPE, SR. 


THE STUMPES 1956 


JACK, JR. 


Compliments of 


DR. AL DOUGHTY 


PEGGY - SUSIE - MIKE 
KODIAK and PUTTY-CAT 


Pinckneyville 


BEST WISHES 


JACK 
and 


JILL 


Compliments of 


HARRY L. WILLIAMS 


Contractor 


P. 0. Box 2352 
Dial 4146 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 
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$48,300.00. However, the total sum allotted was 
$52,754.00 to include engineering costs and certain 
changes which were made after the work began. The 
new house was dedicated October 19th, 1939 with a 
very elaborate program throughout the day and even- 
ing. The Dedication Committee was composed of John 
C. Niesing, Chairman, Sherman S. Ritchey, William 
R. Hayes of Du Quoin,P. H. Rosendohl of Cutler, 
Charles Rogers, Jr., of Du Quoin, E. K. Spencer of 
Du Quoin, and Townsend Blanchard of Tamaroa. 
W. R. Hayes of Du Quoin was Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

The recital of the steps taken in the construction 
of this new or improved building is a comparatively 
simple matter but it does not disclose the many hours 
and days given by the Board of County Commissioners, 
and those working with them, in the preparation for 
and the construction of the new building, watching 
constantly the buildng construction for any changes 
which might be made for the improvement of the 
structure. Merwin H. Eaton, County Clerk, gave val- 
uable assistance to the County Board in drawing up 
all of the necessary resolutions and writing up the 
minutes of the many meetings of the Board in form 
as to meet legal requirements. The building will stand 
for many years as a monument to the men who were 
resnonsible for its beginning and completion. 

The early additions or subdivisions to Pinckneyville 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


By an Act of the United States, dated September 
20th, 1850, there was granted to the State of Illinois 
a right of way of the width of 100 feet through the 
public lands in the State of Illinois, “from the southern 
termnis of the Illinois and Michigan Canal to a point 
at or near the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, with a branch of the same to Chicago, on Lake 
Michigan, and another via the town of Galena, in 
said state, to Dubuque in the State of Iowa.” 

For the purpose of aiding in the construction of 
said railroad, and its branches, the said Act of Congress 
granted to the States of Illinois “every alternate section 
of land designated by even numbers, for six sections 
(six miles) in width on each side of the said road 
and branches.” The Act also provided that if any of 
the lands so granted had been pre-empted, or acquired 
by other parties prior to the Act, then the said State 
of Illinois had the right to select other lands equal 
in acreage to the lands so pre-empted. 

By Act of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, 
in force February 10th, 1851, the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company was incorporated, and the said Act 
provided or the transfer to said Illinois Central Railroad 
Company the lands previously granted to the State 
bythe Act of Congress. The railroad was constructed 
by the said Illinois Central Railroad Company and is 
known as the “Main Line”, running north and south 
through the eastern part of our country, by-secting 
Du Quoin and Tamaroa. 


were the following: Three additions by the County 
Commissioners designated as follows: Original Survey 
of Pinckneyville, County Commissioners Addition and 
County Court’s Addition, all being situated on the 
forty acre tract purchased. by the County Commission- 
ers from the United States Government, also the 
followings: 

Humphrey B. Jones Addition; an Addition by Har- 
riet Jones, widow of Humphrey B. Jones; an Addition 
by J. R. and D. C. Jones, sons of said Humphrey B. 
Jones; an Addition by Benjamin W. Jones, another 
son of Humphrey B. Jones; two additions by Harriet 
V. Roe, daughter of said Humphrey B., and the late 
additions by the heirs of Harriet V. Roe, known as 
Roe’s-Dale First, Second and Third Additions. 

Two additions by Hawkins S. Ozburn, one of the 
early settlers of the county; two additions by Melissa 
Carter, daughter of Hawkins S. Ozburn; three additions 
by Joseph L. Murphy, son-in-law of Melissa Carter; 
three additions by Penina Murphy, daughter of said 
Hawkins S. Ozburn, and three additions by William 
K. Murphy, son-in-law of said Hawkins S$. Ozburn. 

Two additions by Alonson Edwards, son of Calvin 
Edwards who came to Pinckneyville about the - year 
1835; and one addition by Juliet M. Edwards, daugh- 
terin-law of said Calvin Edwards. 


THE END 


a 


BELLEVILLE and SOUTH. ILL. RAILROAD 


The Belleville and Southern Illinois Railroad was 
completed from Belleville to Du Quoin and the first 
train passed through Du Quoin going west, through 
Pinckneyville, to Belleville on December 4th, 1870. 
Charles H. Roe, in his history, recites that he was 
in Du Quoin on that date and was permitted to be the 
only passenger on the train, other than railroad officials 
who were making a tour of inspection. He recites 
that the train stopped repeatedly so that ties and other 
materials could be removed from the road in order for 
the train to pass through the construction work and 
continue to its destination. This road has become known 
as the Eldorado branch of the Illinois Central Railraod 
Company, having been acquired by the latter company. 


CHESTER AND TAMAROA RAILROAD 


~The Chester and Tamaroa Railroad was completed 
from Tamaroa to Chester in the fall of 1871, and its 
completion was celebrated by an excursion to the 
Penitentiary and the hills of Chester. A large crowd 
from Tamaroa, Pinckneyville, Cutler and the adjoining 
country joined in celebrating the opening of an out- 
let to the Mississippi River. The said railroad was 
later extended to Mt. Vernon and became known as 
the Wabash, Chester and Western Railroad Company. 
It is now a part of the Missouri Pacific system. 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


KOBLSOORE'S 


Style Shop & Shoe Store 


Across from the Capitol Theatre 
Quality Merchandise Since 1929 


Pinckneyville 


WILMA’S BEAUTY SHOP 


708 South Main Street 
Dial 5011 


KOONTZ ELECTRIC SHOP 


708 South Main Street 


Dial 5011 


Pincknewlemliinen Pine pcs le ape 


Specializing in hair tinting and bleaches. 
Permenant waving and all types of new 
short cuts. 


The home for Electrical Appliances and 
repair, servicing and wiring material. 


Thanks to all of my customers Thanks to all my new and old customers 


Bill Wilma 
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Death of the Missouri Outlaw -- Sam Hildebrand 


The following is a portion of a letter written by 

Charles H. Roe, Sr., to Fred Reislin 

H. atSyy, g, publisher of a 
Coulterville newspaper, who requested a story on the 
death of Sam Hildebrand, an outlaw killed in Pinck- 
neyville. 

“It is useless to attempt to combat the idea that now 
and then seems to partake of the nature of a craze, 
and spreads all over the country, and, for that reason 
it is scarcely worth while to give you the facts of 
the death of Hildebrand. 

‘He is dead, dead as man ever will be, but when 
some fellow seeking notoriety claims to be that indi- 
vidual he is reasonably sure to find “takers” in diff. 
erent sections of the country. About the only thing 
to do is to let them dream their dreams, undisturbed. 

‘But, I will give you the facts, as you ask them. 

‘‘About the first of March 1872, a man came to this 
vicinity, recommended to the attention of Dr. James 
Ritchie, then a prominent physician, and a man_ of 
considerable means and influence in our city. The 
doctor was a Democrat, of a pronounced type, who fre- 
quently extended his protection to stray members of 
that belief, and was well known to James J. Borders, 
a banker, of Sparta, Randolph County, also a democrat, 
and who commended the party in question to Dr. 
Ritchie. 

“The stanger was known by the name of John Smith, 
(a very common name that might fit any person, but 
privately Dr. Ritchie disclosed the fact that the party 
was the notorious Sam Hildebrand). He offered to in- 
troduce John B. Davis, then and now a Justice of the 
Peace here, and a friend of Dr. Ritchie, to the 
stranger, and said, “Let me introduce you to Sam 
Hildebrand, I know it is the man. The introduction 
was not accepted, however. 

“On the 21st day of March 1872 I went to St. Louis, 
in the morning, and returned about ten o'clock, at 
night. At the station I was met with the information 
of the killing of Sam Hildebrand, and the next morn- 
ing saw the body. Therefore I know such a man was 
certainly killed. 

“During the afternoon of the 21st, Dr. Ritchie took 
the man, John Smith into the saloon of Jos. Bischof, 
where he indulged in drinking, while it is said that 
Hildebrand was not in the habit of getting intoxicated, 
yet he was induced to drink more than was good for 
him, and became partially intoxicated. While in the 
saloon Hildebrand engaged in a dispute with Jos. Bis- 
chof. the saloon keeper, and drawing his knife struck 
at Bischof, intending to slash him across the throat, 


ST. LOUIS CENTRAL RAILWAY 


The railroad running south out of Pinckneyville was 
originally known as the St. Louis Central Railway 
Company, the right of way for which was purchased 
in 1881 and the road afterwards constructed, On Sep- 
tember 10th, 1897 the properties were transferred to 


which he would have done had not Bischof drawn his 
body back from the bar, the knife just missing him. 
Shortly afterwards Hildebrand attempted to escape from 
threatened arrest, but was knocked down in the alley, 
just out of the saloon door, by Wm. G. Gordon, then 
Constable. 

‘He was seized by the officers and taken before Jos. 
D. Hamilton, Justice and fined, and not paying was 
delivered to the officers, who started with him to the 
jail. Constable Gordon had him by the left side, and 
Constable John L. Ragland was holding him on the 
right side. Before starting they searched him, and took 
all his weapons from him, as they supposed, including 
a knife or two. They had got to the corner of the 
square, near Bischof’s saloon,—on the street, east of 
the Sullivan Hotel,—when Ragland felt a knife thrust 
deep into his leg, just below the thigh, and drawn up 
with a long deep cut. He at once drew his pistol, placed 
it at the rear of Hildebrand’s head, and killed him. 

“Ragland nearly died from the wound, and was 
confined to his home for several weeks. 

“The Coroner not being able to perform his. duties 
an inquest was held by John B. Davis, J.P., who re- 
turned the following verdict:-In the Coroner's record 
the same is given as ‘Samuel Hildebrand, alias John 
Smith’, but in the verdict the alias was used only: 

“The body was buried at the public cemetery, and 
was undisturbed for about a month. 

“A question arising about the rewards offered the 
body was taken up and was photographed by Samuel 
Shultz, then a photographer here, but no copies are 
now known to exist. 

“Hildebrand was taken to Farmington, Missouri, 
and there recognized by his friends, and neighbors, and 
no question was made to his identity, and he was there 
finally buried. Because of unfriendly attitude of some 
of the citizens there, our parties who were seeking the 
reward did not tarry long, and because of lapse of 
time and want of validity at that date in the rewards 
offered none were ever paid. 

“Hildebrand had two children here, whom I knew 
well, and they were taken away by Mr. Borders, who 
made the explanation, “I was a friend of Sam Hilde- 
brand. I will not see his children suffer.’ 

These are broadly the facts and while there is no 
question of the death of Sam Hildebrand, at this date 
proofs sufficient to quiet the doubts of men who will 
not believe are difficult to get.” 


THE END 


the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Railroad Com- 
pany, and on February 17th, 1904, the St. Louis, Al- 
ton and Terre Haute R.R. Co., transfered the prop- 
erty to Illinois Central Railroad Company. The same 
is now known as the St. LouisCarbondale division of 
the said Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
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Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated 


Penick & Ford Ltd., Incorporated wishes to congrat- 
ulate the Perry County Fair Association for their 
splendid work of making a centennial anniversary 
possible, and may it always be successful. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated was founded in 
1920, with plants today in Harvey, Louisana; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Brooklyn, New York; Burlington, Ver- 
mont; Pinckneyville, Illinois; and Hoboken, New Jersey. 

The plant at Harvey, Louisiana, was the first Penick 
& Ford plant. It is equipped for the handling, packing 
and shipping of molasses and cane syrup and various 
blends of these basic products. Located on the Missis- 
sippi River opposite New Orleans, the plant covers 
23 acres. Its equipment includes ample cold storage 
facilities required for storing molasses and cane syrup 
between the time of their arrival from the Louisiana 
plantations and the operations of blending, packing and 
shipping. This proximity to sources of supply aids our 
buyers in selecting grades, which when blended at the 
Harvey Plant, assume uniform color, flavor, eating 
and cooking qualities. The company works closely with 
plantation owners on research and control work to pro- 
duce improved grades of molasses and Syrup. The Har- 
vey Plant is a good customer of the Cedar Rapids Plant 
since many brands of syrup and molasses are made by 
blending products of corn with the syrup and molasses 
from Louisiana cane. Best known of the many brands 
of molasses and syrup packed at Harvey is “Brer 
Rabbit” Molasses, supplied in two types - Gold Label 
(light) and Green Label (dark). It is the largest selling 
brand of molasses in the United States “Brer Rabbit” 
has been nationally advertised for many years and is 
on sale in retail grocery stores throughout the country. 

The Cedar Rapids, Iowa Plant, our largest, is lo- 
cated in the heart of the rich corn growing area, 
covers 20 acres, and has forty-two buildings. It is 
advantageously situated on the Cedar River and is 
served by four trunk line railroads. Here some 17,000 
in-bound and out-bound railroad cars, carrying ap- 
proximately 700,000 tons, are handled annually. Our 
grinding capacity enables us to process 40,000 bushels 
of corn per day, with grain storage elevators having 
a capacity of 650,000 bushels. The plant laboratories 
in Cedar Rapids is a modern building equipped with 
the latest apparatus and facilities. A staff of research 
chemists, physicists and bacteriologists work to im- 
prove present products and also to develope new pro- 
ducts and expand their use in industry. The great ex- 
tent to which the products of corn are used in industry 
is not generally appreciated. In the corn refining pro- 
cess the kernels are separated into their four consti- 
tuent parts and these are made into scores of products. 
The process of separation, simple enough the oil-bearing 
germ, next the bulk or bran, then the gluten, leaving 
the starch - the final and major product of “wet mill- 
ing’ - at the end. From the germ, corn oil is extracted, 
and the oil cake, gluten and hulls make livestock and 
poultry feeds. The end-product, starch, is marketed 
as such in many forms, and also converted into dex- 
trins, syrups and sugars. Because of many necessary 
modifications to suit individual requirements of our 
customers, more than 200 products are made for in- 
dustrial use at our Cedar Rapids Plant. The following 
is a list of the chief products of corn and a few of the 
more important uses of each: 


STARCHES: Besides their large use as cooking and 
laundry starch, they have an important place in 
baking and baking powders. confectionery, pa- 
per, sizings, textiles, paste, cosmetics, pharma- 
ceuticals and explosives. 


DEXTRINS: This conversion of starch, in many 
forms, enters the manufacture of foundry cast- 
ing, glues, gums, mucilage, paper, pastes, siz- 
ings, textiles and carpets. 


CORN SYRUPS AND SUGARS: Industries and pro- 
ducts using our syrups and sugar include con- 
fectionery, canned fruits, ice cream, jams, jellies 
and preserves of many kinds, table syrups, 
baking, tanning, tobacco, meat products and 
vinegar. 


CORN OIL: This important product of corn, be- 
sides having a wide and well known use as 
a Salad and cooking oil, plays an important 
part in commercial baking, and in the manufac- 
ture of pharmaceuticals, mayonnaise, salad 
dressing, textile and soap. 


CORN, GLUTEN, FEED, AND MEAL: There pro- 
ducts are staple high-protein ingredients of ra- 
tions for all kinds of livestock and poultry. 


The plant at Burlington, Vermont, is located in the 
heart of Vermont’s maple sugar country and is devoted 
entirely to the packing of the nationally known brand 
Vermont Maid Syrup, a blend of cane and maple sugars. 
The distinctive feature of Vermont Maid Syrup is the 
year-after-year uniformity of its real maple sugar 
flavor. This uniformity is secured by selection of full- 
flavored maple sugars and skillful blending of these 
cane Sugars to achieve the Vermont Maid Syrup stand- 
ard. Nature does not permit uniformity in pure maple 
syrup as weather causes variations in the flavor and 
grade of maple sap from year to year. By blending, 
Vermont Maid syrup achieves uniform flavor superior 
to many pure maple syrups, yet comes to the house- 
wife at a substantially lower price. 


The plant at Brooklyn, New York, is in one of the 
large modern industrial buildings which form the Bush 
Terminal group. The plant is located on five floors of 
leased space. From this plant each month come millions 
of packages of My-T-Fine Pudding Desserts and My-T- 
Fine Lemon Flavor Pie Fillings, which are ready-mix- 
ed for quick preparation in the home. As eight of 
twelve My-T-Fine flavers contain starch, the Brooklyn 
Plant is a large user of products manu.u.ctured in Cedar 
Rapids. The cook flavors of My-T-Fine Pudding Des. 
serts and Pie Filling, (Chocolate, Nut, Chocolate, Van- 
illa and Orange-Cocoanut), My-T-Fine Lemon Pie Fill- 
ing, and the Instant My-T-Fine Pudding (Chocolate, 
Nut Chocolate, Vanilla and Butterscotch), have gained 
important recognition in the large consumer demand 
that exists for these types desserts. Hight lines of mod- 
ern packaging machinery, each with a capacity of 75 
packages a minute, turn out 36,000 finished cartons 
of My-T-Fine Pudding, Tapioca Desserts and My-T-Fine 
Lemon Flavor Pie Filling a hour. 


The Pinckneyville Plant, like the Brooklyn Plant, 
packages My-T-Fine Pudding, in both Instant and Reg- 
ular flavors and My-T-Fine Lemon Pie Filling. Plant 
production here started June 28, 1954, with the Grand 
Opening Day celebrated September 10, 1954. This plant 
operates four lines of modern packaging machinery for 
a capacity of 136,000 packages of My-T-Fine a day. Our 
modern plant of 48,000 square feet, is ideally located to 
serve as a distributing center to the trade in the Mid- 
west, and a warehouse for our consumer products. 

The R. B. Davis Company Plant, Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, was acquired in January, 1955 as a subsidiary. Lo- 
cated in the heart of the East Coast industrial area, 
this plant p.oduces such consumer products. as oco- 
malt, Davis RB>kinz Powder, Swel Frosting Mix, as 
baking powder ior industrial use. 

For the year 1955, the company total sales were 
$52,451,671, fo 9 profit before Federal Taxes on income 
of $7,519,850, with a net income of $3,933,661. The 
total share of common stock outstanding number 738,000. 

The present officers are Mr. F. T. Bedford, Chairman 
of the Board, New York, and Dr. J. M. Widmer, Pres- 
ident, New York. 
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Saltzman Buick Company 


603 West Water Street Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Dial 5411 


lok 
v 


autiful Buy 


For the best in service, best in deals, come to Saltzman Buick Company, 


serving Perry County for the past 30 years. 


Compliments of 


Sherman House 


Pinckneyville 


Ina and Leo Rottet 


Owners 


Dial 2186 Southeast corner of the Square 


The year 1956 marks the completion of forty-five years 
of life for the First Presbyterian Church of Pinckney- 
ville. Actually, however, there were three previous 
organizations of Presbyterians, the first bearing the 
date of 1851. The Galum Presbyterian Church, which in 
many ways is the parent organization, was organized 
in 1844, and is located southwest of Pinckneyville. 


One of the early national missionaries to Galum Pres- 
byterian Church was the Rev. William H. Templeton. 
He and several others, in later years became convinced 
of the desirability of a Presbyterian Church in the city 
of Pinckneyville also. Much of the preliminary work to- 
wards such an organization was done before his death 
on March 27, 1910. 


At a regular meeting of Ewing Presbytery held at 
Enfield, Illinois, in April, 1910, permission was grant- 
ed for an attempt to organize this Church. 

Through the cooperation of the Rev. Dr. Jeffries, 
then the Synodical Superintendent for Illinois Synod, 
Rev. H. B. Wooding, then a senior in McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, was secured as Pastor of 
the Pinckneyville and Galum field. His ordination and 
installation took place before a called meeting of Ewing 
Presbytery held in the Galum Church in May, 1910. The 
installation sermon was delivered by the Rev. William 
Duncan, then Pastor of the Nashville Presbyterian 
Church. 


In April, 1911, the organization was perfected with 
a membership of thirty-two members: Mrs. Roy Alden, 
Mrs. Sarah Berg, Hugh DeVinny, Mrs. Hugh DeVinny, 
Miss Cora DeVinny, John E. Funk, J. A. Johnson, Mrs. 
J. A. Johnson, Edward Johnson, Mrs. L. M. Kane, Miss 
Lily Kane, Mrs. Mary A. Koontz, Louis Malan, Wilfred 
Malan, Alfred Malan, Eunice Malan, C. E. Malan, Mrs. 
C. E. Malan, R. R. Malan, Mrs. R. R. Malan, Harrison N. 
Malan, Francis L. Malan, Alfred McCaw, Mrs. Alfred 
McCaw, Mrs. S. D. Rule, Katie Rule, Mary Rule, Fred 
Starkweather, Mrs. Fred Starkweather, Mrs. W. H. Tem- 
pleton, Emma Templeton, and R. B. Templeton. The first 
Session was composed of Elders Louis Malan, Hugh De- 
Vinny, and John Funk, with Mr. DeVinny as Clerk of 
Session. Early Trustees were J. A. Johnson, Roy Alden, 
R. R. Malan, and R. B. Templeton. 


In May, 1910, a committee was appointed to purchase 
a building site for the church. This committee consisted 
of Louis Malan, John Funk, Alva Johnson, Beal Las iB. 
Templeton. The two lots situated at the intersection 
of South Walnut and West South Streets, owned by 


Sirst 
Pf resbylerian 
Church 


PINCKNEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


the late Henry Schaub, were chosen as the best suited 
available location. Mr. Schaub stated he had been hold- 
ing these lots for six hundred dollars but if purchased 
by a church, he would donate two hundred and sell the 
lots for a consideration of four hundred dollars. Mr. 
Malan’s voice in the matter was the deciding factor. He 
stated if the committee agreed on these lots he would 
pay for them as his gift to the struggling organization. 
The house of worship erected on this location was 
occupied in 1912. Previous to this, services were held 
in the Court Room of the County Court House. A 
manse was erected to the north of the church building 
during the pastorate of the Rev. H. F. White. An ex- 
tension of the basement was added during the pastorate 
of the Rev. C. J. McEvers. 


PASTORS SERVING THE CHURCH 


Rev tates eV OOCIN 2 neers = oie 1911-1912 
Reveuko Gow Carnahan erie 1912-1914 
Rea, dole Ise KEISON, . 5605660005 1914-1918 
legate, WE OL SWENSON. coo goon do06 1918-1919 
Reva ln bs Brashearters seen sets 1919-1920 
BY, dels IG, WATE gone sa ocdoco mex 1920-1928 
eye, JD, WO 88s MOK, oo 6ao0a0on 5 1928-1939 
IRENA IDE DE SCIEN Gos coloodo ood 1939-1943 
ey (OG dh MIC ING 5 g56 cas po nDe So 1943-1950 
VEX Se DG. INKS oo me Sis ooo DOO 1950- 


The Session is composed of the following Elders: The 
Rev. H. E. Ivens, Moderator; J. B. Maynard, Elder 
Emeritus; T. L. Templeton, Clerk; C. W. Margenthaler; 
A. F. DeVinny; Cyrus Keller, Jr.; H. D. Malan; and 
E. Z. Borman. 

Deacons of the Church are: Leroy Bigham, Mrs. M. J. 


Pyatt, Mrs. W. C. Malan, Louis Templeton, Richard 
Todd, Halleck Reese, Geltz Templeton, and D. D. Will- 


iamson. 
Trustees are Dr. J. S. Templeton, Chairman, Robert 


FE. Lee; Edward Malan: M. O. Harriss; Elmer Holman; 
Harold Farmer; Lyle Trefftzs; W. C, Malan; M. J. Pyatt; 


and Kenneth Reese. 
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PARTICULAR PEOPLE SEND THEIR CLOTHES TO 


Ritter Cleaners 


Across from the City Hall Walnut Street 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


Hagler Furniture Store 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Dial 4226 
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Ti st ory OF 
Oop P resbyterian Shnrch 


Galum Presbyterian Church was organized by Rev. 
Cyrus Rigg, June 29, 1844, at the home of James 
C. Kimzey. This farm home was one-half mile south 
and east of the later location of Galum Church. The 
twelve charter members were: William Hamilton, Nancy 
Hamilton, Mary Kimzey, Jane Brown, Ann Hamilton, 
Julia Ann Woodside, John Hamilton, Polly Matilda Fos- 
ter, Jane Kimzey, Nancy Jane Hamilton, James C. 
Kimzey, and Woods L. Hamilton. The first elders were: 
John Hamilton and William Hamilton, 


In 1845 eighty acres of land, about five miles south- 
west of Pinckneyville, were purchased for one hundred 
dollars. Volunteer workers erected a building of logs 
and installed crude benches therein. This place of wor- 
ship was just north and west of the present church. 
By 1854 the membership had grown to sixty. As there 
was need for a larger church, seventy acres were sold 
for six hundred dollars, and a new building was erected 
with the proceeds. This is the present church, although 


it has been remodeled several times: in 1891; in 1922 
a basement and furnace were added; in 1939 the walls 
were refinished; and in 1953 hardwood floors, oil furnace, 
and new pews were installed and two doors were re- 
placed by one large center door. 


Ministers who served the Galum Church for a number 
of years were: Rev. B. F. Spilman from 1848-1851; Rev. 
W. H. Templeton, 1858-1869; Rev. J. H. Spilman, 1885- 
1897; Rev. W. M. Maxton of Du Quoin, served as coun- 
Selor for Galum from 1905-1945; and Rev. W. D. Roberts, 
1937- 19465. 


There have been several hundred members added to 
the church since its organization; changes, removals, 
and deaths have left it with a membership of 108. The 
present elders are Robert Armstrong, Harry Cunning- 
ham, Maurice Dry, Fred Smith, Thomas Torrens, and 
John Weatherford. The pastor, Rev. H. E. Ivens, came 
to Galum in 1950. 
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From one little Store started in 1882 by B. H. Kroger, 
grew the enterprising, fast-moving Kroger Company of to- 
day. At present there are more than 1600 Kroger stores 
stretching from Michigan to Texas, from Pennsylvania to 
Kansas. The Pinckneyville Kroger store is one of that num- 
ber and was opened in February of 1955 under the man- 
agership of Gerald Opp. 


A. W. McCants 


Ladies Ready to Wear 


Dry Goods 
Shoes 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed Church, Jack- 
son and Gordon Streets, Pinckneyville, Illinois had its 
spiritual inception on September 30th, 1870. Charter 
members of the church consisted of Louis Yung, George 
Huth, Jacob Kunz, Peter Loos, Peter Yung, John Hepp, 
Charley Hoffman, Baltasar Gerstenschlager, Jacob Loos, 
Henry Driemeyer, John Valentine and John Loos. 

The ministers who have served St. Paul’s Church 
since its beginning are as follows: 


Rev. George’ Goeringer. 2.75 ......- 1870 

PREV POND Se MAUL Slop bese ee ele « 1870 

EVIE A IDerteCOlleL: circ sists sce cies's's 1870-1874 
LE gee CLL IAT wis pis) laie(o «os = 1874-1876 
iach,  dkehersy Tsdbiel ica Ge gree ood coe 1876-1882 
Rev. Wilhelm Gaertner............ 1882-1884 
Rev. George Maule, 2.2 3.0 oso3-- 1884-1885 
isxcnig, Ish, Ciena alec ee pens cacosoeo cee 1885-1886 
leysy, (CO, “WS est a Sain ae oO a 1886-1890 
istanic.' (OL 1h Aoheatch eee 5 ca io Cmmeaee 1891-1892 
Rcy wee bUSCHIMANN Vane a «er 1893-1898 
Rev. A. Grabowski..... mah ee ge eee 1898-1901 
isysis, (Ole Rigel) Ga eee ooo oor 1901-1903 
Rev. Daniel Buchmueller.......... 1903-1906 
Rev. August Bender...........--- 1906-1909 
Rev. F. H. Mittendorf............ 1909-1913 
Rev. O. W. Heggemeyer.......... 1913-1917 
Revel eC re Yinka. ciscle cies oes 1917-1920 
Revmndoipn ePriz. 402... ess 1920-1927 
ReverArthur i. ReisSs 252.6: -- 1928-1932 
Rev. Martin P. Schroedel........ 1932-1951 
RevVanieee le Jensen... 566s se 2 = 1952-1954 
Rev. Harold A. Schulz...........-. 1954- 


The officers of the consistory in the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church consist of. the elders and the deacons 
upon whom depends much of the guidance and direction 
of the church’s spiritual life, as well as the upkeep and 
maintenance of the physical and financial sustenance 
of the congregation. 

The musical ministry of the church is considered one 
of the most important parts, inasmuch as music both 
from the organ and voice of choir and church members 
plays a magnificent role in the complete praise from 
the worshipper’s heart to God. The church organist 
presents a meditation of organ music from 10:15 to 
10:30 each Sunday morning as a background setting 
for worshippers as they gather. The Chancel Choir, 
along with very able soloists presents special numbers 
each Sunday and at other various programs of worship. 
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History Of 
St Faul’s 
Evangelical &- 
Reformed Church 


JACKSON AND GORDON STREETS 


PINCKNEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


The Church School is one of the most active and 
thriving and growing organizations of the church meet- 
ing the needs of children and adults from three years 
old on up. Kindred organizations to the Church School 
are the Confirmation Class and the Board of Religious 
Education. The former is taught one year by the pastor, 
it being a class leading young people to church mem- 
bership. The latter is the group which governs and 
guides the Church School and other educational groups 
in the church. 


The Youth Fellowship is a group of high school 
youth, led by its sponsors, a husband and wife, and the 
pastor. 


Every member of the church throughout its long fine 
history has been provided a place of work, service and 
worship. The women of the church, as they become 
members of. the congregation automatically become 
members of the Women’s Guild. Under this organization 
are two circles, the Electa and the Ladies’ Aid. Besides 
the women of the church, the men are organized in 
the Churchmen’s Brotherhood. The purpose of both 
these organizations is to act as auxiliaries of the lar- 
ger church, extending their spiritual interests through- 
out the local church as well as the denomination. 


The We-Dare-You organization is made up of the 
young married couples whose purpose is to extend the 
spiritual influence of the church in the lives of its 
members as mothers and fathers and husbands ‘and 
wives, as well as assisting in the total program of the 
local church and the larger kingdom. 

The Home Department committee’s function is to vis- 
it the members of the Home Department and distribute 
literature. 

The newest groups in the church are those of several 
pray groups which meet regularly prior to the meeting 
of the Women’s organizations. 

St. Paul’s E. and R. Church which was merged in 
1934, will again merge this time, with the Congrega- 
tional Christian Church in June, 1957. Its name will be 
The United Church of Christ. 

St. Paul’s Church has always enjoyed the fine spirit 
of association with other denominations, having ex- 
perienced much cooperation and friendliness. To our 
morning hours of worship, holy communion, and to 
the extra organizational activities of the church, we 
extend to all our friends and neighbors a most cordial 
welcome to fellowship together. 
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Congratulations to 


Perry County Fair Association 
on the completion of 


it’s first 100 years 


May the Second Century be as 


successful as the first. 


Du Quoin State Bank 


DU QUOIN, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Saie Loa CGAfel: Cid 


Up to the year of 1871, St. Bruno’s Parish was a 
mission of Du Quoin, administered by Rev. Charles 
Klocke. In that year the territory was divided into 
three districts — Du Quoin, Pinckneyville, and Todd’s 
Mill. 


The earliest settlers of this parish arrived about 1870. 
They were mostly immigrants from Bavaria and Baden, 
Germany. 


These immigrants were visited in the early days of 
the church here by Rev. Charles Klocke of Du Quoin 
from 1872 until 1878, when Rev. L. Reisen became the 
first resident pastor. Father Reisen remained, however, 
only one year, and in 1879 Father Charles Klocke of 
Du Quoin attended the parish until the arrival of Rev. 
Henry Ader, who became the resident pastor. In the 
year 1883, he was succeeded by the Rev. William Krug, 
who had to resign from the parish on account of health. 
He returned to Germany where he died in 1886. The 
Rev. Joseph Schneider, who came to substitute for 
Father Krug while the latter returned home to recup- 
erate, remained as pastor after the death of Father 
Krug. Rev. Joseph Schneider was pastor of St. Bruno’s 
from 1884 until his death in 1917. He was succeeded by 
Rev. Charles Strumpen, who remained as pastor until 
1923, when ill health compelled him to resign. 


Father Joseph Munier came here in 1923 and is the 
present pastor, ably assisted by Rev. James Calhoun 
who came in 1955. 


The first church, a brick structure, was erected in 
1872. The first High Mass was sung by the Rev. Charles 
Klocke on the feast of the Blessed Trinity. The first 
rectory was a small, one-story frame cottage. The 
present rectory was built in 1892. The first school, 
a two-story brick house with the classrooms on the 
first floor and the sisters’ living quarters on the second, 
was built in 1887. A one-story, two-room frame school 
house was built in 1891. The Sisters Adorers of the 
Most Precious Blood were put in charge of the school. 
This school building was moved in 1940 across Gordon 
Beer and added to the Lehmon house where it now 
stands. 


In 1950, a new Church was dedicated by the Most 
Reverend Albert R. Zuroweste, D.D., Bishop of Belle- 
ville. At the present time, a new school and sisters’ con- 
vent are under construction. 


The first parish organization was the Catholic Ladies 
Benevolent Society, a group of ladies of the parish 
who began their work shortly after the arrival of 
Father Munier in 1923. Other organizations of the 
parish include the Ladies Sewing Circle, which began 
in September, 1944, followed by the Parent-Teachers 
Organization, the Altar and Rosary Society, the Cath- 
olic Youth Organization and the Holy Name Society. 
These organizations speak for a strongly unified parish 
—as each family is represented in at least one or more 
of these organizations. 


Compliments 


of 


Pinckneyville 


Milling Company 
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First Pn lecostal Chany 


FIRST AND SOUTH STREETS 


PINCKNEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


The First Pentecostal Church of Pinckneyville, Tlinois 
had its beginning in a prayer meeting in the home of 
Mrs. Jane Lemons early in the year of 1925, conducted 
by evangelists Claude Harper and Albert Davis. 

After this first service, these ministers obtained the 
Ben Bishop Building on South Walnut Street. Meetings 
were held nightly in this building for the space of about 
two weeks then later a meeting was held in the Perry 
County ‘Courthouse, with Miss Florence Cluny and Miss 
Grace Cook as the evangelists. 

From these services the congregation moved to what 
was known as the Shirley Brick Building and another 
revival was conducted by Evangelist Roscoe Harper. 
Under the leadership of Rev. Harper, a brush arbor was 
built in 1925 on the grounds where the First Pentecost- 
al Church now stands at the corner of First and South 
Streets. 

In the year 1926 the foundation for a building was 
begun with William W. Winn as the carpenter. 

Ministers who succeded Rev. Harper as pastor of the 
church for the ensuing years until 1932 were: Rev. 
Mahue, Rev. Oscar Hughes, Rey. J. C. Brickley, Rev. 
Earl Toole, Rev. Earl Hahan, and Rev. A. D. Van 
Hoose. In the year 1932 Rev. S. S. Grant was called 
as the pastor. He remained until his death in 1945. 

Under his ministry the church saw mnay accomplish- 
ments, both spiritually and materially. Under his 
leadership a basement was constructed and a steam 
furnace installed, as well as property at 305 E. Kaskas- 
kia Street being purchased for a parsonage. During his 
interim as pastor the church also enjoyed a phenomenal 
spiritual growth with the blessings of God upon his 
ministry and many souls won to the message of Biblical 
truth for which the First Pentecostal Church stands. 

After the death of Rev. Grant in 1945, Rev. Harold 
Crotser of Abilene, Kansas was called as pastor. Dur- 
ing his ministry of 7 years with the church the con- 
gregation continued to progress and. in 1948 the pres- 


ent edifice was erected. It was constructed over the 
Same basement, but with an enlargement which in- 
cluded many new Sunday School rooms and a much 
larger auditorium with balcony and equipped with love- 
ly hardwood pews. Under his faithful leadership and 
the co-operation of the loyal congregation, the entire 
indebtedness was soon cleared away and the church began 
planning for a new parsonage to be constructed on the 
grounds adjoining the church property which had also 
been acquired during the pastorate of Rev. Grant. 

Rev. Crotser resigned in 1952 to enter the Evangel- 
istic Field and following him Rev. Dennis F. Lyerla 
of Rolla, Missouri was chosen as pastor and still pre- 
sides at this writing. 

Since Rev. Lyerla became pastor of the church, God’s 
blessings have continued upon the growth and accom- 
rlishments of the work. At present the congregation 
has high hopes that by the time Rev. Lyerla finishes 
four years in Pinckneyville as their pastor they will 
have built and paid for a lovely six room ranch type 
brick parsonage. with full basement and double garage 
valued at $25,000, as well as having had both the 
church and parsonage completely re-decorated inside 
and out. 

The Young People’s Group (Conquerors) have pur- 
chased a large neon sign for the church and the Sunday 
School department has added much equipment for its 
improvement including a 35mm projector and an ever 
growing film library. 

In the nearly four years that Rev. Lyerla has pastored 
the church, the Sunday School attendance has reached 
its highest in the 31 year history of the church and 
the next hoped for and anxiously awaited improvement 
will be an educational addition to accomodate its grow- 
ing Sunday School. God continues to add to our num- 
ber those who see fit to accept God’s terms of salva- 
tion from sin to take their place in the rank and file 
of those who make up the Church of Christ Triaumphant. 
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WOOTTON STUDIO and 
CAMERA SHOP 


Complete Cameras 
Photographic and 
Service Supplies 


Phone 2-2434 Du Quoin, Illinois 


Compliments of 


THE GRAND PHARMACY 


Clyde Cox, R. Ph. Loyd F. Cato, R. Ph. 


218 E. Main Street Ph. 2-3855 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


Congratulations on 
your 100th Birthday. 


SCHWETZLER’S 
MARATHON SERVICE 


South Main Street 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Congratulations of 100th Birthday 


of the Perry County Fair 


JONES 
24 HOUR WRECKER SERVICE 


Highway 127 North Pinckneyville, Ill. 


Phone 6261 


44 Years in Du Quoin 


“Business goes where it is invited and 
stays where it is well treated.” 


THE ECONOMY VARIETY STORES 


Harry Lancaster, Prop. 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


Compliments of 


THILL the FLORIST 


One block south of the hospital 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


Dial LI 2-3147 


In Memory of 


W.W. BROWN 


Mrs. Nora Brown 


E. & P. PLUMBING and HEATING 


Dial 4726 


202 W. Water Street Pinckneyville, Til 
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Hirst Baptivt Church 


MILL AT ST. LOUIS STREET 


Pinckneyville, - - Tilinois 


CARVIN C. BRYANT, PASTOR 


The new educational building and the future sanctuary of the First Baptist Church. 


On Sunday, July 30, 1865, nine persons gathered in 
the Old Temperance Hall on South Main Street, a hall 
that stood where the residence of Mr. Charles Doerr now 
stands, and were constituted a Baptist Church. Records 
do not agree on one of the names of the nine constitu- 
ent members. 


The names of the charter members are these: Andrew 
B. Hogard, Ellen J. Hogard (his wife); Richard M. 
David, Catherine O. David (his wife); Charles Song; 
Lucy Malone; James P. Mason; Louisa Denny. One 
record gives the last name as Parthenia Church; others 
give it as Parthenia Turner. 


The organization of the church was effected by the 
adoption of the articles of faith commonly called the 
New Hampshire Confession of Faith. Presiding over 
the body were Elder P. W. Jones and Joseph G. Rutter. 


When little more than two years old, the idéa of 
building became a primary issue; and in December, 
1867, a formal resolution on building was passed. 


On March 29, 1868, the church was incorporated, tak- 
ing the name of the First Baptist Church of Pinckney- 
ville. The Old Temperance Hall was still home and con- 
tinued to be until late in 1868. On December 27, of 
that year, the new building—the one we refer to as 
the Old Brick—was dedicated with Reverend Daniel 
Reid, then President of Shurtleff College, as the speak- 
er. The building cost $3,080.60, of which all but ap- 
proximately $750.00 had been paid before dedication. 
It was not until February 14, 1874, however that the 
church was free from debt. 


In February, 1866, before the church was one year old, 
the Sunday School was organized with Brother R. M. 
Davis very possibly the first superintendent. The Sunday 
School, too met in the Old Temperance Hall and on 
Sunday afternoon conducted a Bible class church mem- 
bers. 


Soon the importance of study for everyone was rec- 
ognized. About eleven years after moving into the new 
building, another resolution was adopted that they have 
Sunday School on Sabbath morning at 9:30 a.m. 


’ As was previously stated, the first wuilding was ded- 
icated in 1868. Since that date other dedications have 
been held. In 1905, the historic Old Brick was taken 
away to make room for the building that houses the 


present sanctuary. Its appearance was very different. 


Into what was the Beginner Department of the Sunday 
School, one must go to see the old cornerstone. In every 
possible way the building, erected and dedicated in 
1905, has been enlarged. In the early 1930’s, the addition 
that later became the Young People’s Department was 
built; then on New Year’s Day, 1940, fire raged through 
the building and extensive remodeling was necessary. 
It was at that time that the sanctuary took its present 
size and shape. 


On Sunday, June 5, 1955, a new 100 room educational 
building was dedicated. On this corner of St. Louis and 
Mill Streets where the First Baptist Church has been 
church home for so many years and where so many 
generations have accepted Christ as Saviour and ‘been 
baptized into its fellowship, that same church again en- 
larged its quarters better to carry out Christ’s Commis- 
sion. Many experiences here have been mountain top 
experiences. In 1907, while J. L. Payne was the pastor, 
the Illinois Baptsit State Association was organized 
here. 


Ninety years is a long time. The First Baptist Church 
now has its 31st pastor. Reverend Carvin C. Bryant has 
been preceded by Pendelton W. Jones, John H. Minze, 
L. C. Carr, Wm. H. Carner, David Matlock, David Hug- 
gins, E. C. H. Willoughby, J. Carroll Harriss, W A. 
Jarrel, James W. Hunsacher, Jacob Cole, G. W. Dan- 
bury, C. W. Alexander, John D. Hooker, J. T. Brown, 
L. L. Stierwalt, J. B. Webb, J. L. Payne, P. C. Watson, 
J. A. McCord, I. E. Lee, R. A. Morriss, E. H. Zipprodt, 
I. E. Miller, W. T. Waring, Jack DeVore, T. W. Nelson, 
Ewell Payne, Lee Swope, and Archie Brown. Many of 
these have gone to their reward; others are still busy in 
the Lord’s work. The church now has a resident mem- 
bership of 668 and a non-resident membership of 260; 
the Sunday School enrollment is 798, there are 150 
enrolled in the Training Union. The Women’s Missionary 
Union with its many auxiliaries and the Brotherhood 
are also active in carrying out-a part of the Great 
Commission. 
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irst M ethodist (piscopal (fire 


IN PINCKNEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
(Compiled by John D. Roe) 


PREREEE RSH SE 


Methodism 


In 1737 Methodism was founded by John Wesley and 
Charles Wesley, brothers, of Oxford University, England, 
and through their work and preaching, particularly the 
preaching of John and the songs of Charles, many 
Wesleyan Churches were established in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 


In 1766 Philip Embury, a Wesleyan Local Preacher of 
Ireland, came to New York and began to preach. In 
1784 a “Christmas Conference’ was held in Baltimore, 
Maryland, at which time the plan of John Wesley was 
submitted and adopted. Thereupon there was organized 


ee Cas 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Articles of Re- 
ligion and the Sunday Service, prepared by John Wes- 
ley, were adopted; to which was added an Article rec- 
ognizing the civil government, and a ritual prayer for 
the rulers of the United States. 


Methodist Church of Pinckneyville 


The earliest account of Methodism to be found in 
Perry County dates back to 1837. In that year a small 
society was organized at Pinckneyville by Rev. James 
H. Dickens and Rev. John VanCleve, Presiding Elder. 
This society was composed of Dr. Humphrey B. Jones 
and Harriet Jones, his wife, Isaac Carmack and wife 
(whose name is not known), Benjamin Hammack and 


Sarah Hammack, his wife, Aaron Holman and Patsey 
Holman, his wife, Calvin Edwards and Fannie Ea- 
wards, his wife. 


The first meetings of the society were held at the 
home of Dr. H. B. Jones; afterward, for a time, in the 
court house; from there the services were removed 
to the school house, and thence to the old Temperance 
Hall, which they used as a place of worship for a 
number of years, as did other denominations. Their 
first church was built in the year 1857, under the 
labors of Rev. G. W. Cullom. It was a plain frame 
building, 30 by 40 feet. with a seating capacity of 
about 200. This house served them as a place of wor- 
ship for about 25 years. By this time the old church 
was too small to accomodate the congregation, and 
not being centrally located they determined to build an- 
other. In the year 1881, under the supervision of Rev. W. 
H. Tyner, the resident pastor, the work commenced, and 
the corner stone of the new building was laid May 17th, 
1881. Owing to the severe drought in the year 1881, 
the house was not completed until May 21st, 1882, when 
it was dedicated by Rev. C. Nash, presiding elder, assist- 
ed by the pastor, Rev. W. H. Tyner and Rev. James 
H. Dickens. This church was of brick construction with 
a@ seating capacity of about 300. 


Rev. James H. Dickens, the first Methodist circuit 
preacher in Perry County of whom there is knowledge, 
remained in said county two years (1837-38), laboring 
to build and establish Methodism. He traveled on horse- 
back through heat and cold, over a thinly-settled coun- 
try, organizing small societies and forming what was 
known for many years as the Pinckneyville circuit, 
which we find in 1850 had grown to be a charge of 
fourteen appointments of the following named places: 
Pinckneyville, Du Quoin, Tamaroa, Six Mile, Greenwoods, 
Woolley’s, Vergennes (Jackson County), Anderson’s, Fal- 
len’s, Benson’s school house, Johnson’s school house, 
Minson’s, Jenkins’ and Campbell’s. Prominent among 
these appointments were Pinckneyville, Du Quoin and 
Tamaroa. In the year 1845 a Methodist Society was 
organized in Old Du Quoin by Rev. Americus Don Car- 
los and in 1863 the church was established in Du Quoin 
‘with Rev. T. N. Johnson as the pastor. 


In Deed Record D, page 189 appears a deed from Hum- 
phrey B. Jones and wife Harriet to John Steele, 
Charles L. Starbuck and William Edwards, for and in 
behalf of Protection Division No. 177 of Sons of Tem- 
perance, dated September 30th, 1849, conveying a tract 
on the west side of South Main Street known as the 
North half of Lot 94 in H. B. Jones Addition to Pinck- 
neyville; the deed recites that it is made on condition 
that a house be erected within one year for the use 
of all Orthodox Christians in the lower story forever. 
The deed further provides that the building to be erect- 
ed shall be 36 feet long, 26 feet wide and two stories 
high. This is the property generally known as the old 
Temperance Hall used for a time by the Methodist 
Society before the erection of its first church. 


In Deed Record H, page 449 appears the deed from 
James L. Mann and wife to Robert Fallon, John Ander- 
son, George N. Taffey, B. W. Jones and Jacob Opp, 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Pinck- 
neyville, Mlinois, dated October 14th, 1856 conveying 
the northwest quarter of Lot 63 in Pinckneyville. I 
find that on March 18th, 1859 the Trustees of the 
Church executed a mortgage on said premises, and the 
Church was probably erected sometime between the 
date of purchase and the date of the execution of 
said mortgage. It has been the general belief that the 
first church was erected on the site known as the Pinck- 
neyville Creamery Property but that supposition is some- 
what inaccurate, the location being immediately south 
of the Creamery property and due east of the residence 
of Mrs. James Bickett, formerly known as the A. L. Ga- 
bel home. This property was sold by the trustees on 
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September 14th, 1883 as appears by the deed of record 
in Deed Record 14, page 391. 


Under date of March 17th, 1881, Thomas S. Campbell 
and Susan E.. his wife conveyed to Charles H. Roe, 
M. C. Edwarus, Lewis Trefftzs, Griffin Johnson, J. M. 
Sullivan, William J. Magatagan and Robert Q. Thompson, 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Pinck- 
neyville, Tlinois, Lots 9 and 10 in Block 1 of Melissa 
Carter’s First Addition to Pinckneyville, which was the 
site of the second church and also of the present church 
building. The second church was erected in tae years 
1881 and 1882 as above recited. 


In 1907 under the pastorate of John H. Davis one of 
the greatest revivals in the history of this church was 
held, at which time there were a great many conver- 
sions and admissions to the church. The old church _be- 
came inadequate and it was found necessary to erect 
a new building. On July 10th, 1907 the work of tearing 
down the old building began and as soon as the old 
building was razed the construction of the new build- 
ing was begun under the supervision of W. W. Winn, 
contractor. The corner stone of the new church was laid 
on the 17th day of October, 1907, and the first meeting 
in the new church was a meeting of the Epworth Lea- 
que held in the basement on January 7th, 1908 under 
the leadership of Mrs. W. O. Edwards, leader, Rev. J. H. 
Davis, pastor, W. O. Edwards, Jos H. Davis, T. E. Bar- 
ringer, Solon Kugler, Mrs. Solon Kugler, Hazel Bart, 
Fay Davis, Enos Williams, Mrs. Enos Williams, Ethel 
Biby, Ernestine Biby, Nellie Davison Anna Kugler, Em- 
ily Kugler, Mrs. Ed Bartle, Clara Bouls, Mrs. T. L. 
Wallace, Mrs. John Bart, Lizzie Bart, Harry Ragland, 
Harry Davis, Fay Biby, Beulah Biby, Berthal Quillman, 
May Turner, Lilly Davis, Flora Heisler of Salisbury, Mo., 
and John D. Roe. The Church was dedicated on Sunday 
June 7th, 1908, preceded by a week of evening services, 
the dedicatorial sermon being delivered by Dr. William 
D. Parr. Among the ministers taking part in the week’s: 
services were the following: P. H. Hearn, Ressho Rob- 
ertson, A. G. Proctor, J. W. Flint, C. E. McCammon, 
Levi Walker, William D. Parr, J. H. Jones and W. W. 
Edwards, all under the direction of Rev. John H. Davis, 
Pastor. The following special musical numbers were 
rendered at the dedication services on Sunday: vocal 
duet by Mrs. Enos Williams and Miss Ernestine Roe, a 
violin solo by Edward Wagner, now of Los Angeles, 
California, and a vocal solo by Miss Fannie. Roe. 


In Deed Record V, page 349 appears a deed dated De- 


cember 30th, 1869 conveying to the Trustees of “The 


German Methodist Episcopal Church of Pinckneyville, 
Illinois” Lot 1 in Melissa Carter’s Addition to Pinck- 
neyville. In Deed Record 55, page 521 appears a deed 
from August F. Spoenemann and Henry R. Schulze, the 
only surviving trustees of the German Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Pinckneyville, Tllinois, to Charles H. 
Sawyer, dated November 10th, 1904, conveying said 
Lot 1. It thus appears that the German Methodist 
Church was organized about the year 1869 and was dis- 
panded sometime prior to November 10th, 1904. I am 
informed by Mrs. Mary Schoch that the German Church 
was disbanded about the year 1892, or rather the Ger- 
man and English Churches were merged about that 


time. 


On October 25th, 1870 Melissa Carter and husband 
conveyed to Samuel Schultz, Isaac Kimzey and J. B. 
McDonald, trustees of First Presbyterian | Church of 
Pinckneyville, Illinois, Lot 12, Block 1 in Melissa Carter's 
First Addition to Pinckneyville, being the property im- 
mediately east of the present Methodist Church and 
occupied by Harry Lewis. Sometime after _the build- 
ing was erected on this property Rev. Holding, pastor 
of the Methodist Church, started a school in the build- 
ing, known as the “Academy” and many of our citizens 
now living remember attending the Academy until the 
building burned down. 
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PICK’S FEED AND HATCHERY 


ELVIS PICK - JAMES PICK 
Phone 6421 
S. Main St. 
PINCKNEYVILLE, JLL, 


Original Building of the Union Feed Mill — Taken in 1916. 


Mr. A. O. Carson constructed the building shown in the above picture and the 
first business to occupy it was a butcher Shop. A few years later Reisinger and 
Keene took over and started a feed mill. Horse power was used to operate the 
machinery in 1880 and then in 1885 steam machinery was installed for better 
service. After 5 years, gasoline machinery was put in and used until 1915 when 
electricity became available. 


Mr. John Todd had purchased the business from Reisinger and Keene and op- 
erated it until 1912 when he sold it to the J. A. Maurer Estate. In 1921 E. J. 
McE!vain purchased the business and became the dealer for Purina Chows. He 
was one of the first in Pinckneyville to sell commercial feed .to farmers. Mr. 
McElvain operated this mill for 25 years until his retirement in January 21, 1946. 


Elvis and James Pick purchased the business at that time. In 1948 this building 
became too small for the growing operations and a new hatchery was constructed 
on South Main. Street. In 1951 a modern feed mill was added and is one of the 
most modern in Southern Illinois. The name Union Feed Mill was discontinued 
in 1951 and Pick’s Feed and Hatchery is now being used. 
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aor L utheran Circ), 


The beginnings of Lutheranism in Pinckneyville might 
be dated as early as the decade 1860 to 1870. The first 
truly Lutheran congregation, however was organized in 
1886 under the leadership of the Rev. A. J. Buenger, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church in Steeleville. This was 
Zion Lutheran Church. The charter members were the 
Messrs. H. Pick, G. Lehmann, A. Lehmann, M. Krank, 
H. Schroeter, L. Weise and J. Gertenschlaeger. In the 
same year a piece of ground was acquired at the cor- 
ner of Mili and Chester streets and upon this a frame 
church building was erected. The intention was that 
this building would be only temporary, but it served 
the congregation for 64 years, until in 1950 the present 
building was erected. 


In the early years the congregation was too small 
to have its own pastor. So it was served by Lutheran 
pastors from Steeleville, Wine Hille, Belleville, Milstadt 
and Lost Prairie. During these years services were held 
but once a month and as a result little in the way of 
progress was accomplished. About the year 1900 the 
Pinckneyville congregation joined with the congregation 
at Conant. The first resident pastor was the Rev. C. J. 
Broders who came to Pinckneyville in 1908. In the same 
year the congregation constructed a parsonage which 
is still in use. 


' For many years Zion Lutheran Church conducted a 
parochial school. This school was organized in 1892 
and classes were conducted in the church building until 
1901. At that time a separate school building was erect- 
ed. The pastor served as teacher in the school. This 
school continued, apparently not without interruptions, 
until 1935 when it was discontinued. 


In the early years the congregation carried on all its 
activities in the German language. A number of changes, 
however, took place during the pastorage of the first 
resident pastor, the Rev. C. J. Broders. (1908-1911) 
English replaced German entirely in the Sunday School 
and one service & month was conducted in that lang- 
uage. Soon there were English services every other 
Sunday. From then on English replaced German more 
and more until a little over a decade later German 
services were abolished. 


In the year 1897 a Sunday School was organized, and 
it still continues to the present day. At the present 
time there are 20 children in the Sunday School who 
are being taught by five teachers. 


Zion Lutheran Church is served by a number of or- 


ganizations. The oldest of these is the Ladies Aid which 
crganized in 1908. The society at present has fourteen 
members. The officers are Mrs. Rudolph Ziegler, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Herbert Roethe, vice-president; Mrs. Ervin 
Roethe, secretary; and Mrs. George Vordtriede, treas- 
urer. 


Another women’s organization is the Mary - Martha 
Society which was organized in 1949. The officers of 
this society are Mrs. Edward Beck, president; Mrs. Earl 
Boner, vice-president; Mrs. Henry Schwarz, secretary; 
and Mrs. Archibald McClurken, treasurer. 


The men of Zion Lutheran Church have organized 
themselves into a Men’s Club. In 1954 this club became 
affiliated with the Lutheran Laymen’s League, a nation- 
al organization of Lutheran men. The officers of the 
local club are Mr. Oscar Caupert, president; Mr. Her- 
bert Roethe, vice-president; and Mr. Rudolf Weise, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


A newly-formed organization is the Altar Guild which 
was started in 1955. The officers of the Guild are Mrs. 
Theo. Wagner, directress; Mrs. Duncan S. Stevenson, 
assistant directress; and Miss Meta Weise, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Early in the year 194% the congregation discovered 
that its church building no longer was adequate. So 
under the leadership of the Rev. A .H. Herkamp, who 
had become pastor of the congregation only a few 
months earlier, plans were made for a new and larger 
building. At first the possibility of enlarging the old 
building was explored, ‘but eventually it was resolved 
to erect an entirely new building. Ground for the new 
building was broken in October and on December 11th, 
1949, the corner-stone of the new church was laid. 
The building was completed early in the following year 
and dedicated on July 2nd, 1950. 


The present officers of the congregation are Mr. 
‘Rudolph Ziegler, president and elder; Mr. Carl Roethe 
and Mr. Carl Beck, elders; Mr. John Pick, recording 
secretary; Mr. James Pick, financial secretary; and 
Mr. Herbert Roethe, treasurer. The trustees are Mr. John 
Feddersen, Mr. Julius Beck and Mr. Edward Beck. 


The present membership of Zion Lutheran Church 
is 146 baptized members and 113 communicant members. 


The present pastor is the Rev. Duncan S. Stevenson, 
M.A., who was installed on May 24th, 1953. 
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BIANCO’S 
Rexall Drug Store 


JOE N. MORRIS, R. PH. 
GENE T. MORRIS, R. PH. 


1 West Main Street 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


Phone 2-3000 


CROUCH ELECTRIC SALES 


Nick Crouch, Proprietor 


Frigidaire Refrigerators Speed Queen Washers 

Magic Chef Ranges Ironrite Ironers 

Automatic Washers Electrical Appliances 
Zenith Television & Radios 


210 East Main Street 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


Dial - 2-4105 


OHIO VALLEY SOUND 


Sound System Rentals - Sales 


20 East Sycamore Street 


Evansville, Indiana 


Phone - Harrison 5-6173 


Compliments 


HALL CHEVROLET COMPANY 


Du Quoin, Illinois 
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Biel Dai theron Chirch 


State Route 154, 7 miles West of Pinckneyville 


It was ninety-five years ago, in the year 1861, when 
a group of Lutheran families in the vicinity of Lost 
Prairie first began to come together for church services. 
At the time a pastor came from Wine Hill in Randolph 
County and conducted the services. On March 18, 1867, 
this small band of Lutherans decided to organize into 
a Christian Congregation. Seven men signed the newly 
formed constitutiion of the newly formed congregation 
on that day, and these charter members were: Philip 
Kraeft; J. G. Beck, Jr., Peter Denninger; G. Beck, Sr.; 
A. Denninger; Jacob Wildermuth; and John Bauersach. 

Since the organization had been effected, it was now 
necessary that the congregation erect a church build- 
ing. During the late summer and fall of 1867 a church 
was erected at the present site of the present church 
on ground donated by Philip Kraeft. The total cost of 
this church was $1,256.20. On January 12, 1868 the 
church was completed and dedicated to the glory of God. 
Since the congregation now had a church, it decided to 
call a permanent pastor. In order to call a pastor, how- 
‘ever, it was necessary to have a parsonage. So there- 
fore in 1871, the first parsonage was erected. Even 
though the membership of the congregation at this 
time totaled only fourteen, they did call their own 
pastor, and on July 29, 1872 the Rev. Thomas Schoeh 
was ordained and installed ag the first resident pastor. 
In 1876 the first parochial school was built and also 
in that year the congregation affiliated itself with the 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

In 1897, since the original church now proved too 
small, a new building was erected and dedicated on 
Septemeber 19, 1897. On August 13, 1899, the congre- 
gation began work on a new parsonage. When this 
parsonage was completed, the congregation possessed 
a large comfortable eight-room home of which all of 


its members could be proud. In 1907 a school was also 
built. This building now serves as a meeting room for 
the ladies’ Aid and Walther League, The latter being 
the young people’s organization. 

In 1944 the church was renovated. A chancel, which 
was bulit and planned by the members, was added. In 
addition, the altar was enlarged, the pulpit modern- 
ized and a lectern built. This work was done under the 
direction of Mr. Herman Mayer. The interior of the 
church was decorated by Theodore Mueller of Chester. 
In 1953 the parsonage was remodeled and modernized. 

While the congregation has never achieved great siz 
insofar as numbers is concerned, it has a distinct con- 
tribution to Lutheranism in Southern Illinois and to 
church life in the community where it stands. 


The Rev. Thomas Schoeh ...... .. 1872-1876 
The Rev. C. W. R. Frederking .... 1876-1879 
The Rev. H. H. Holtermann ...... 1879-1887 
The Rev. Gustav Mueller ...... 1888-1891 


The Rev. Joseph Fischer ...... 1892-1896 
The) Rev. une beilteesices see sec oo 1896-1897 
The Rev. Albert Groerich ...... 1898-1904 
The Rev. H. E. Norden ........ 1904-1907 
The Rev. W. Schwermann ....... . 1908-1922 
The Rev. H. F. Kuehn ......... . 1922-1925 
The Rev. Martin Clausen ...... 1925-1930 
The Rev. H. W. Kraeft ........ 1930-1933 
The Rev. Alfred Bodtke ...... 1933-1940 
The Rev. Walter J. Hoffman .... 1940-1944 
The Rev. P. M. Moll .......... 1945-1948 
The Rev. O. D. Meyer ....... . 1949-1950 
The Rev. E. Walter Bellmann .... 11 months 
The Rev. Carl E. Benning ;..... 1953-1955 


The Rev. Ralph C. Fessler ... : Z . 1956- 


Wait Y Gvangelical 
Lodttoran Cae, 


Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church at Conant, Ill, 
was organized April 19, 1898 by 13 members. The first 
house of worship was built the same year. Rev. E. 
Beil was the first. pastor. The first officers were George 
Beck, Sr., and E. F. Brune, Elders; George Beck, Jr.. 
and Henry J. Wagner, trustees; Martin Mayer, Sec- 
retary; Other charter members were A. F. Beck, Al. 
bert Kraft, John F. Brune, Henry Schrader, Michael 
Mayer, Fred J. Beck. Mr. Martin Mayer, Jr., of Benton, 
Tll., is the only living charter member. However, mosv 
of the present members of Trinity are descendants of 
the original charter members. 


For many years the congregation maintained a Chris- 
tian Day School for the proper instruction and training 
of its children. This school was usually conducted by 
the pastor. ; 

The last resident pastor of the congregation, the Rev. 
Chalmer Westhoff was called to Evansville, Indiana 


in Sept. 1942. Since that time Immanuel Lutheran 
Church of Lost Prairie and Trinity Lutheran of Conant 
have shared a pastor. 

For 58 years Trinity Lutheran Church has played an 
important role in the community in training its mem 
bers to be sincere christians and substantial ‘citizens 
of the community. 

Even a tornado which moved the church from its 
foundation and did considerable damage, did not dis- 
courage the members of Trinity. The members promptly 
repaired the damage and built a new foundation under 
the church. 

The present officers of Trinity are: Edwin Schrader, 
chairman; William Schrader, Sr., and Arthur Beck, El- 
ders; William J. Mayer, Louis Brune, and Ernest Brune, 
Trustees; William Schrader, Sr., Secretary; Adolph 
Beck, Treasurer. The present vacancy pastor is Rev. 
W. G. Dierks of Du Quoin, Illinois. 
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R. W. CURT 


WESTERN AUTO 
ASSOCIATES STORE 


Pinckneyville 


Garden Supplies 
Sporting Goods 


Davis Tires 

Seat Covers Lawn Mowers 
Fans, Batteries 

Trutone TV and Radio 

Wizard Home Appliances 


DANIEL 


FOOD STORES 


“QUALITY IS ALWAYS FIRST” 


PAY LESS 
Get The Best 


IDEAL MACHINE WORKS 


G. A. Boggis 
106 East Water Street Pinckneyville 


Phone 4616 


General Machine Work 
Electric and Gas Welding 


Farm Repairs 


Precision-Speed-Courtesy 


Compliments 


HAMMACK’S UNITED CLEANERS 


Dean R. Hammack John W. Hammack 


Dial 4626 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


The Chamber of Commerce is the consolidated results 
of several of the oldest organizations in the city. As 
such, it has represented the business, agricultural, and 
industrial interests of this community for a half cen- 
tury and will surely continue to mold civic opinion for 
many years in the future. Organized as The Young 
Men’s Busniess Association in 1917; renamed the Pinck- 
neyville Boosters Club in 1920; known ag the Business 
Men’s Club in 1922; and finally given the more des- 
criptive name of Chamber of Commerce in 1927; this 
organization was incorporated on June 27, 1931 and 
has been in continuous operation since that time. 
Many hours of hard work by the members, numerous 
promotional activities, and a dogged determination to 
keep Pinckneyville a leading City in Southern Illnois 
has justified the existance of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Following is a review of some fo the accomplishments 
of the organization, together with the dates the pro- 
jects were first considered, although final completion 
of the project usually followed after many months of 
hard, detailed, and painstaking work. 


1917—Street Fair successfully raised funds for op- 
eration. 


1921—-Sponsorship of sewerage system improvements. 


1926—Promotion of paved roads and subway for the 
City. 


1927—White Way lighting in business district sponsored. 


1927—-$40,000 raised for industrial building program 
(shoe factory). 


1928—Post Offce fight advocating a better mail service 
was won. 


1929—Requested a change to Commission type City 
Government. Election won. 


/1929—-Arranged for new tenant in industrial building 
(garment factory). 


1929—High School construction favored by C. of C. 


1930—Additional sewerage requirements successfully pro- 
posed. 


1939—Successfully sponsored new City Hall and Court 
House. 


1939—Began the Christmas Holiday Decoration Program 
still in effect. 


1942—Supported a move to change Sou. Ill. Teachers 
College to University. 


1942—-Started move for new City Lake water supply. 
Successful. 


1942—Purchased Community Building for industrial re- 
sale in 1945. 

1943—-Supported erection of Honor Board for World 
War II veterans. 

1946—Worked for successful election on new High School 
Annex. 


1946—Favored the program for a Community Hospital, 
later approved. 


1946—Demanded and received a better telephone sys- 
tem with dial phones. 


1948—Purchased band uniforms for School Band. 


1948—Backed the program for paving of streets in busi- 
ness district. 


1949—Began a program on Federal Housing-later ap- 
proved. 


1949—Contributed to ball park facilities at Fair Grounds. 


1952—New factory building erected. $104,000 raised. 
Building sold. 


1953—-A Hosiery Mill brought into existance with local 
capital. 


1954—A Stave Mill located at Pinckneyville by indus- 
trial committee. 


1954—-A Machine Shop located here by the industrial 
committee. 


1955—A Cake Distributing Outlet located here by the 
industrial committee. 


1956—Canalization of Beaucoup Creek & Big Muddy 
River sponsored. 


1956—Natural Gas election sponsored for Municipal 
Ownership. 


In addition to the specific activities shown above, the 
Chamber of Commerce has consistently sponsored, fin- 
anced, and completed such programs as the following: 


(1) The Halloween Mardi Gras now preparing for 
its 34th year. Much of the finance necessary 
to continue the C. of C. comes from this ac- 
tivity. 


(2) Successfully sponsored programs to protect the 
interests of our people in connection with I.C.C. 
hearing on transportation, railroads, crossing 
gates, subways, trucking routes, new highways, 
bus schedules, telephone facilities and rates, el- 
ectric power facilities, and many more very im- 
‘portant problems. 


(3) Co-operated in such programs as Christmas 
Baskets for the needy; Basketball-Football-Band 
Banquets; Youth Programs of the community; 
and help to other local organizations. 


(4) Established an industrial village east of the 
City wherein all facilities necessary to industry 
are readily available. Acreage is owned by 
Cc. of C. for industrial expansions. 


(5) Helped the farming and agricultural interests 
of the community through sponsorship of judg- 
ing Contests; Soil Conservation Distirct; Annual 
Soil Conservation Contests; Dairy Shows; Plow- 
ing Contests; and support of the Perry County 
Agricultural Society, directors of the Perry 
County Fair. 


(6) Supported the mining interests of the area by 
closing co-operation on coal processing activ- 
ities, canalization, financial help, etc., and at 
the same time have supported the important 
railroad interests of our community. 


Naturally these things don’t “just happen.” They are 
worked out and brought about by many men and women 
devoted to the welfare of our community. It igs not 
possible in this article to commend those who have made 
these achievements possible, but it is fitting to indicate 
the offers who have been greatly responsible for the 
above activities. 
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Pinckneyville Lions Club 


The Original Charter from the Lions International 
was issued to the Pinecneyville Lions Club under the 
Co-Sponsorship of the Eldorado and Elkville-Dowell Lions 
Club in the year 1936, Its Membership and their classi- 
fications were:— 


President, Dr. G. H. Edwards, Physician: 1st Vice 
President, John Maclin, Druggist; 2nd. Vice President, 
J. H. Winters, Bookkeeper; 3rd Vice President, M. J. 
Pyatt, Undertaker; Secretary, G. V. Horner, Embalmer; 
Treasurer, Leo Braun, Filling Station; Lion Tamer, Vic- 
tor Schade, Circuit Clerk; Tail Twister, Lee Rice, Groc- 
ery Retail; William Ritter, Dry Cleaner; Gilbert Rey- 
nolds, Teacher, Rural School; Dr. H. R. Cummins, Den- 
tist; Rollie Moore, Mechanic; Rudy Kohlsdorf, Dry 
Goods; Harold E. Harper, Machinist; Dale Pillers, High 
School Coach; Roland Keene, Junior High School Coach; 
Emil Boquillon, Radio Sales Co.; Floyd Campbell, Illinois 
Central Watchman; Loren Noward, Garageman; Russel 
Taylor, Auto Salesman, 


The Pinckneyville Lions Club was a well rounded or- 
ganization from the start. It learned and followed the 
principles upon which Lions International was founded: 
LIBERTY, INTELLIGENCE, OUR NATIONS SAFETY. 


Lions objects were: To promote the theory and prac- 
tice of the principles of good Government and good 
Citizenship. To take an active interest 'in the Civic, 
Commercial, Social and Moral Welfare of the Commun- 
ity. To unite the members in the bonds of friendship, 
good fellowship and mutual understanding. To provide 
a forum for the full and free discussion of all matters 
of public interest, partisan politics and sectarian religion 
alone excepted. To encourage efficiency and promote 


high ethical standards in business and professions, pro- 
vided that no club shall hold out as one of its objects 
financial benefits to its members. 


The Pincxneyville Lions have every right to be proud 
of their organization. A service club in the true sense 
of the word, its committees are constantly working for 
the good of the community and for a better city. Us- 
ually this effort and expenditures goes unnoticed. It 
may be the case of a needy person who is unable to 
finance an expensive operation, and the Lions Club goes 
quietly to his aid, without publicity and without em- 
barrassment. It has another major specific objective: 
Help for the Blind. The Club has bought many pairs of 


‘glasses for those who were unable to buy them. They 


have purchased two “Leader Dogs,” a Braille Typewrit- 
er, and have given white canes to assist the Blind. Some 
other important projects accomplished by the Club have 
been the furnishing and erection of street markers on 
all streets in the city, the donation of $1000.00 to the 
Pinckneyville Community Hospital fund and furnishing 
a room at the Hospital, an annual-Easter Ege Hunt 
for the children at Easter, the sponsor of the Christmas 
Baskets to the deserving at Christmas, with a free 
Movie to all children; the puchase of new Band Uniforms 
for the entire band for the Pinckneyville Grade School. 


The Pinckneyville Lions Club has one major project 
for raising money to finance their work in the Com. 


munity. They have given away an Automobile every .» 


year since 1937, with the exception of the years during 
World War II, when they were unable to get a car, 
and War Bonds were given instead. The Lions have been 
very grateful to the public for their cooperation and 
assistance in their fund raising projects. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Pinckneyville Lions Club reverently dedicates this 
Poem to the Memory of all their members who have 
passed to the Great Beyond. 


“To a beautiful garden these friends have gone 
To the land of perfect rest. 
Their work is done, and the setting sun 
Has sealed their life’s long quest. 
They have left this earthly garden. 
for a home beyond the sea. 
Though they are gone, they still live on 
In the garden of memory.” 


Walter Ahlers 
J. H. Bagwill 
Jake Bender 
Dale Biby 
Edward Birkner 
Leo Braun 
Walter Burnett 
Ralph Caveglia 
Roy Chenoweth 


William Cunningham, Jr. 


Charles E. Davis 
G. H. Edwards 
George Gann 

Gale Hicks 

Elmer Lee Holman 
Curtis Keene 


Roland Keene 


Frank Keith 

Vallie Kimzey 
Earnest Lambeth 
Harold M. Legendre 
August Leuschke 
William Livingston 
Elmer Leuker 

Fred C. Lueker 
Fred W. Leuker 
Calvin McDaniel 
Vernon McDaniel 
Leland McDonald 
Thomas Mann 
Charles Margenthaler 
Vernon Masters 
Lloyd Middleton 
Rodney Milligan 


Eugene Monte 
Charles Montonye 
Kenneth Morgenstern 
Lawrence Morton 
Hubert Place 
Victor Provart 
Albert Pursell 
Arthur L. Pursell 
Arthur P. Pursell 
M. J. Pyatt 
Harley Quillman 
Lee Rice 

Elvin Rigdon 

Jim Ritter 
William Ritter 
Carl Roethe 
Julian Ross 
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Rev. Harold A. Schulz 
Dean O. Smith 
Robert Stanton 
Gene Stotlar 
James B. Stotlar 
Lee Thetford 
Charles Thomas Jr. 
William Trigg 
William Timpner 
Carl Varner 

Nevin Ware 
William H. Webber 
George Wolfe 
Frank P. Woosley 
Harlan Yeager 
Robert Yeager. 
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REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Before you Buy or Sell - See 


DWIGHT A. PROVART - Realtor 


Call Linden 2-3845 Du Quoin, Illinois 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loans and 


Appraisals 


Compliments of 


DENNIS JEWELERS 


105 East Main Street 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


Phone 2-3584 


Compliments of 


GREMMELS HARDWARE 


115 East Main Street 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


Louis Gremmels, Jr., Owner 
Norman D. Keith, Asst. Manager 


Phone LI 2-2515 


Compliments of 


THE JONES DRUG COMPANY 


T. Harvey Hicks 


Druggists - Stationers 
Zenith Hearing Aids 


107 East Main Street 
Dial LI 2-2244 Du Quoin, Illinois 


Compliments of 


BROCK’S WALGREEN DRUGS 


Trade at the friendly Drug store 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


Hiley Brock, Owner 


Compliments of 


Shoe B&B Stores 


Du Quoin 
Murphysboro 
West Frankfort 


Marion 


STOTLAR MOTORS 


DODGE and PLYMOUTH 
DEALERS 


15 South Mulberry Street 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


Compliments of 


MR. & MRS, ALFRED A. MALAN 


Tamaroa, Illinois 
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PERRY COUNTY HOME BUREAU 


The County Home Bureau is an association of women 
interested in education for homemaking. Membership is 
open to any interested woman. 


The purpose of the organization is to make women 
more aware of their responsibilities as homemakers and 
citizens. To help them become more efficient and bet- 
ter informed, thereby rendering a greater service to their 
communities, their country and to the world. 


This group cooperates with the Home Economics Ex- 
tension Service of the University of Illinois and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The organization started in 1939 when it joined with 
Jackson county. In 1947 the Perry County group or- 
ganized a Home Bureau in their own county, and it has 
been a growing organization since. 


The Home Economics Extension Service has helped 
to provide Home Advisers to work in Perry County. 
The present Adviser is Mrs. Bertha Becker. Former ad- 
visers were Jeanette Dean, Grace Anderson and Mrs. 
Lavinia Bean. 


The executive board of the Home Bureau this year 
is President Mrs. S. A. Cicardi; Vice President, Mrs. Eu- 
gene Pyatt; Secretary, Mrs. Bert Kellerman; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Oren Reith; Program chairman, Mrs. Charles Hood; 
Recreation chairman, Mrs. Carl Roethe; Publicity, Mrs. 
Bert Alexander; 4-H, Mrs. Waldo Egbert; and Health 
and Safety, Mrs. Carl Shaw. Former County presidents 
are Mrs. D. D. Williamson, Mrs. Charles Clelland, Mrs. 
Geltz Templeton, and Mrs. Bernis Provart. 


The present members and units of the Perry County 
Home Bureau are: Arthur Unit—Mesdames N. M. Beard, 
George Doerr, G. A. Foster, A. I. Iffert, Sam Loiaiono, 
Sr., Sam Loiaiono, Jr., J. L. Larocca, Geraldine Oestrei- 
cher, Margie Oestreicher, A. L. Queen. 


Better Homes Unit—Mesdames Albert Bathon, Geo. 
Epplin, Glen Hamilton, Marvin Keith, Bert W. Keller- 
man, Robert McKinstry, H. A. Schulz, Wm. E. Timp- 
rer, Wm. C. Templeton, Emory Schumaier, Sam Vancil, 
Betty Welch, Darlene Winter. 


Consolidated Unit—Mesdames Barbara Cyrulik, Floyd 
Dehne, Erla Engelhardt, E. J. Keene, Irene Kuhnert, 
Clarice Leonard, J. D. Harriss, Roxie McDonald, Miss 
H. Leonard, O. J. Reith, Sadie Reeder, S. R. Reel, Ida 
Saltzman, Etta Schwartz, J. D. Shirk, S. A. Stein, Thom- 
as Torrens, Gilbert Bigham. 


Cutler Unit—Mesdames B. C. Alexander, James Bir- 
chler, George Blair, C. E. Clelland, Allen Ervin, Char- 
les Hood, Donald Howard, H. A. Howard, John Knowles, 
H. G. Landfried, Claude McIntyre, E. C. McIntyre, C. 
G. McIntyre, Henrietta Monteith, T. H. Schaudt, James 
Shaw, S. T. Shaw, Dale A. Smith, L. L. Temple, Selma 
Woehlke 


Cutler Business Women Unit—Mesdames R. L. Bene- 
dict, Amos L. Brown, Anne Brown, Lois Eldridge (Miss), 
Bessie Pugh (Miss), Jean Pugh, Helen H. Pugh, Evelyn 
Riekenberg, Blanche Smyth, W. A. Keller, Wm. Wyatt. 


Denmark Unit—Mesdames R. L. Bigham, J. T. Brad- 
ley, Florine Burklow, Waldo Egbert, H. C. Harding, 
H. A. Kiehna, R. A. Mohr, Ruth Mohr, Wm. H. Schra- 
der, James C. Smith, Lyman Smith, J. Svanda, S. H. 
Welsch, W. E. Yearian, Lydia Zinke, Ella Gielow. 


Du Quoin Community Unit—Mesdames Wm. Atkins, 
Edwin Hartsock, Joe Hemmer, Josephine Ippalito, Alice 


E. Keim, Ernest Plumlee, Grace Riggio, Carl Shaw, H. 
H. Schickendanz, Geo. Swanson, Audrey Wright. 


Homemakers Unit—Mesdames Mabel Bailey, Pauline 
Eisenhauer, George Greenwell, Elsie Hackleman, Nel- 
he Harriss, Fred Hartley, Gilbert McMurray, Marie Mil- 
ler, Carl McMurray, John Pauletich. 


Matthew Unit—Mesdames Benitta Barlier, John Bar- 
ber, Joe Cicardi, Santo Cicardi, Creed Crawford, Casper 
Eisenhauer, Albert Epplin, Carl Epplin, Lulu B. Goforth, 
Cyril J. Miller, L. J. Miller, Walter Mohr, Arkell Pur- 
sell, Bernice Smith, Albert Smith, John Weatherford, 
Henry O. Winter, John Winter, Richard Winter. 


Old Du Quoin Unit—Mesdames Margaret Berger, Am- 
anda Miller, Emma Bowlin, Mae Bowlin, Roy Burnett, 
Fred Cavison, J. W. Green, June Hargett, Floyd Hayes, 
Godfrey Kunkel, Clarence Mann, E. J. Mann, Walter 
Mann, J. A. Martin, G. D. Morse, Harvey McElvain, 
Evelyn Norris, Nora Mann, Harold E. Rice, Lela 
Tuthill. 


Paradise Unit—Mesdames Nora Asberry, C. Bailey, 
Gladis Fox, J. C. Gladson, Gilbert Heiman, John W. 
Hitt, John Hutchinson, W. M. Keeling, J. W. Keis, 
Henry Krone, Walta Krone, Alfred Merrer, Arthur Mor- 
genstern, B. Provart, Harry Provart, Jr., Ray Provart, 
Pat Provart, Virginia Provart, George Ragland, Imo- 
gene Ragland, W. E. Rodley, Allen G. Roundtree, Edgar 
Thompson, Floyd Valier, Margaret Ward. 


Perry County Business Unit—Mesdames La Verne 
Bass, Dora Beck Ollie Betcher, G. A. Boggis, W. A. 
Bommerschein, Sarah H. Boner, Wm. Brostmeyer, Ray 
Fulton, Amelia L. Gossett, D. L. Hamilton, A. B. Heis- 
ler, Evelyn S. Hiller, Emil Kromat,. Cecilia M. Krupp, 
Elmer A. Pursell, Catherine Ritter, Z. A. Robb, Leslie 
Rogers, John Schumacher, Violet Trigg, Thos. H. Todd, 
A. D.. Valentine, Ed Waisath, Meta Weise. 


Pinckneyville Day Unit—Mesdames O. J. Bigham, 
Elvis Bartle, J. F. Beck, Michael Broha, Gilbert Brown, 
Dan Cagle, Olive E. Cross, James Daffron, Geraldine 
Dudenbostel, F. R. Edwards, Lloyd Edwards, H. A. 
Glodo, Freda Haggard, Elizabeth Hale, Curtis Keene, 
Wm. Keene, Sr., C. D. Killingsworth, Robert E. Lee, 
George Mann, Grace Moss, Thomas O’Keefe, Etta Pres- 
cott, John L. Pursell, George A. Ritter, P. J. Reidel- 
berger, Carl Roethe, Herbert Roethe, Duncan Stevenson, 
Jo Stotlar, John Sullivan,. Craig Templeton, Geltz Tem- 
pleton, D. D. Williamson, R. H. Ziegler, and Miss 
Grace Kimzey. 


Pyatt Unit—Mesdames Elsie Brandt, Dennis Byerly, 
J. M. Dry, Frank Pyatt Viola Emling, Viera Hammann, 
Edward Harsy, Edw. C. Malan, George Martin, Chas. 
Matzenbacher, Della Pyatt, Eugene Pyatt, John Pyatt 
Lucian Pyatt, Logan Stevens, Ed Timpner, Jr., Ed. Timp- 
ner, Charles Wild, Walter Wild. 


Swanwick Unit—Mesdames Warren Burris, Roy Far- 
thing, Carolyn Greer, Roy Heggemeier, Mary Hinman, 
John N. Kelly, Dorothy Leming, Lena Leming, Myron 
Quigley, W. A. Roethe, Marie Strickland. 


Tamaroa Unit—Mesdames Von Batson, Harry Chap- 
man, E. L. Gaddis. Lucille George, Stanley Grott, Andy 
Heiman, Finis Hilt, A. E. Malinski, Edith H. Martin, 
J. N. Qualls, George Rountree, L. E. Taylor, H. B. 
Trigg, Mary G. Wesseln. 


Todd’s Mill Unit—F.-P. Heisner, Margaret Morski. 
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Compliments of 


GERRY GENE STOCKTON 


Tamaroa, Illinois 


Largest stock of wallpaper in Southern 


Illinois 


TAMAROA CAFE 


The Stokers, Proprietors 


NORTONS STORE 


Since 1907 


Fresh Meats and Groceries 


Compliments of 


SOUTHERN BARBECUE 


Air Conditioned 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


Phone LI 2-3730 


BAUDISON’S CONOCO SERVICE 
STATION and CAFE 


401 West Water, Pinckneyville 


Car washed and Greased, Flats Fixed 
also Recapping service. 


Goodrich Tires - Electro Batteries 


CONOCO 
The Best in Gas and Oils 


Phone 5626 


Compliments of 


THE HOME GROCERY 


Townsend Blanchard 
Kelly and Kyle 


Tamaroa, Illinois 


Compliments 


F. O. GRUNER 


Maytag - Skelgas 


Sales and Service 


Phone 6616 
9 South Main Pinckneyville 


HIGGINS JEWELRY COMPANY 
Est. 1866 
Our Ninetieth Year 
Southern Illinois’ most beautiful gift shop 
Du Quoin Carbondale 


We give and Redeem Eagle Stamps 


PIERCE’S PAINT & BODY SHOP 
303 West Water Street 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Night and Day Wrecker Service 
Dial Phone 5321 

Also Bus and Tractor Trailer Service 

Any Time - Any Place 


All Night Garage 
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Pinckneyville Womans Club 


The General Federation Of Woman’s Clubs is the lar- 
gest woman’s organization in the world today, with 
members in almost every country on the globe. 


Prior to the organization of the Pinckneyville Woman’s 
Club, the women of Pinckneyville and vicinity had 
realized the need for such an organization in the com- 
munity to work toward the promotion of mutual co- 
operation and general improvement of social and civic 
conditions, and a broader community spirit. 


Late in the year 1919 a group of women met at the 
home of Mrs. Louise Murphy, with Mrs. W. K. Craw- 
ford, a former member of the Galesburg Club as their 
advisor, and planned the organization of a Club in 
Pinckneyville. A short time later Mrs. Mary A. Hart 
of Benton who became President of the Illinois State 
Federation of woman’s Clubs the next year, came as 
a guest and led in the organization and Federation of 
the Pinckneyville Woman’s Club, at a meeting held in 
the home of the first Mrs. J. S. Templeton, in December 
of 1919. Mrs. Etta Root Edwards was elected President 
and went about the many tasks required to bring into 
full completion this organization. 


The Pinckneyville Club, when organized, had in add- 
ition to the general club, three other departments, 
namely, civic, music and literature. In 1924 the music 
department voted to unite with the general club. Later 
the civic department did likewise, but the literature 
department remained a source of great interest and 
inspiration to its members until April of 1943, during 
the second World War, when the members were all very 
busy with Red Cross and other war work, it was 
voted to merge with the general club for the duration 
of the war, and it has never been reorganized. At pres- 
ent, all the former departments are included in the one 
general club with one meeting each month. 


In addition to filling a social and educational need 
in the lives of its members, the club has sponsored many 
very worthwhile and profitable projects. Among the 
first of these was street oiling, when to get the job done 
it was necessary for the club members to make a house- 
to-house canvass to secure the necessary funds, as the 
oiling was then financed by the property owners or 
residents. Other projects were tree planting, student 
loans, Red Cross drives, and many others. In the winter 
of 1925 the club sponsored a Lyceum course, thus bring- 
ing outstanding entertainment and instructive programs 
to the people of the community. 


In 1937 the club led in helping care for a great num- 
ber of Negro flood victims in the then empty factory 


building. 


The club furnished a room in the Pinckneyville Com- 
munity Hospital; made a $200.00 loan to the factory 


building which is now occupied by the Penick and Ford 
Co.; gave $500.00 toward the building of the factory 
shell which was first occupied by a shoe manufacturing 
company, later by Kerns Brothers, who made ladies 
house dresses, and now by the Forest City Manufactur- 
ing company which makes many types of ladies dresses. 


‘Each year a student is provided with their expenses 
at the Egyptian Music Camp, and a few have been 
provided expenses to an Art Camp. A contribution is 
given each year to the various state projects which 
the Illinois Federation sponsors. 


In 1927, the Chamber of Commerce asked the club 
to help with the annual Hallowe’en Mardi Gras, and 
they have done so since that date. 


In 1934 the Choral Club was organized and became 
a part of the general club. This department proved 
a huge success and many were the musical numbers 
rendered by them at various functions in Southern IIl- 
inois over a period of several years. They had as their 
dirctor Mr. Edgar L. McFadden, an outstanding musi- 
cian fom St. Louis, Missouri. They sang, by special 
invitation, at the Illinois State Convention of Federated 
Woman’s Clubs in Chicago in 1940 . 


The Pinckneyville club has on three occasions enter- 
tained the 25th District convention of Woman’s Club. 
Many of the members have served on the Board of the 
25th District. 


At the present time the club has 21 standing com- 
mittees. The chairmen of the committees and the Ex- 
ecutive Board composed the Board of Managers. The 
programs are educational, interesting and in keeping 
with the current times, using outside talent when the 
occassion presents itself. 


The following are the names of those who have 
served as President: 


Mrs. W. O. Edwards Mrs. Lewis Templeton 
Mrs. H. B. Blough Mrs. Charles Biby 

Mrs. EH. H. Pope Mrs. Ralph Ervin 

Mrs. C. E. Malan Mrs. Gussie McNew Carson 
Mrs. J. N. Taffee Mrs. B. H. Strickland 
Mrs. S. S. Ritchey Mrs. Edward Beck 

Mrs. O. H. Schulze Mrs. Carl W. Beck 

Mrs. G. E. Bartle Mrs. A. M. Mathis 


Mrs. E. E. Harriss (presently serving) 


Mrs. H. P. Gruner 


The Pinckneyville Woman’s Club extends their con- 
gratulations to the Perry County Fair on the celebra- 
tion of its 100th Anniversary and expresses best wishes 
for the years to come. 
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BUY YOUR NEXT CAR FROM 


RUSSELL TAYLOR 


Selling Ford Cars for Over 20 Years 
at 


VOGLER MOTOR CO., INC. 


Carbondale, Illinois 


Since 1898 


DOERR FUNERAL SERVICE 
A. F. BECK & SONS 


General Merchandise 


Oxygen equipped ambulance 
Air Conditioned Chapel 
Licensed Lady Attendant 


Conant Station 
RFD No. 3, Pinckneyville 


Service from Coast to Coast 


Pinckneyville 
Dial 6311 
St. Louis Phone Rosedale O-500 


Groceries, Work Shoes 
Feeds, Ball Band Rubber Footwear 


OVER HALF A CENTURY OF 
CONTINUED SERVICE 
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Woman's Christian Temperance Union 


The history of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Perry County dates back to 1882. The State 
was then organized by districts and Perry County was 
@ unit of District No. 20, reaching from Madison to 
Alexander County. A few notes of that period are of 
interest and bring to mind some of the wrongs to be 
righted and some reasons for the organization and its 
work. Quote: 


(A) “Perry was the only county in the district re- 
porting that no protestant church in the county 
served wine of any alcoholic content in the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper.” 


(B) “In the year 1800 no married woman was permit- 
ted to control her own property or to will it away 
at her death.” 


Hence, in resolutions, public addresses and programs, 
the organization stood firmly for equal privileges for 
women in voting—in equal pay for equal work—in own- 
ership of property and for an equal standard of morals. 

Prominent among the leaders of those early days ap- 
pear the names of Blanchard and Wiest of Tamaroa, 
Pope, Brookings, Jones and Esseck of Du Quoin, McMil- 
lan, Richmond, Bergfeld, Telford, Hunter, and Brown 
of Cutler, Hammack, Whitley, and Reed of Pinckney- 
ville, and Robb and Lamont of Swanwick. 

The state changed its organization from district to 
county and on September 1902, Perry County was or- 
ganized in the Ist Baptist Church in Pinckneyville and 
became a unit of the State, National, and the World 
WC. T: U. 


Officers elected were: 


President...... Mrs. Etta Root Edwards—Pinckneyville 
Vice President........ Mrs. Harriet Winter—Du Quoin 
Secretary.................:Mrs. Sadie White—Cutler 
Treasurer........ Mrs. Rosamond Blanchard—Tamaroa 


Others who have served as County President are 
Mrs. W. W. Brown, Mrs. Alice Monteith, Mrs. Albert 
Rule, and Mrs. Wilfred Malan, the incumbent. Mrs. 
Brown was elected State Director of Temperance and 
Missions and served from 1941 to 1946 during which time 
she attended the World Convention in Chicago and counts 
this one of the high points in her Christian Service. 

For 24 years Mrs. Edwards was a State Officer, serv- 
ing consecutively as Secretary, Vice President and Pres- 
ident, and attended 4 World Conventions. 

Mrs. G. E. Bartle has been treasurer of the county 
for 34 years and is elected for life. 

Mrs. S. S. Ritchey was elected Treasurer of the Pinck- 
neyville Union December 5, 1941 and served efficiently 
for 15 years until health demanded she retire. 


PURPOSE 


The State organization is chartered in Springfield as 
an Educational Institution. Its teachings are Biblical and 
Scientific. It regular monthly meetings are for informa- 
tion and inspiration. 

e 


OBJECTIVE 


Fundamental in all its program of education of course 
is the closing of saloons—outlawing of the traffic in 
beverage alcohol. To this end public nfeetings were 
held in the county seat with some of the best known, 
most convincing speakers of the day; Mary Harris Ar- 
mor of Georgia, William Jennings Bryan of the United 
States, Marie C. Brehm of Illinois, Frances Beauchamp 
of Kentucky, Mrs. A. T, Stone of Missouri, and many 
local men and women. These meetings were held in 
the Kunz Opera House or in tents on grade schcol 
grounds or Stookey’s lot. 


MEDAL CONTESTS 


For many years Medal Contests were held in church- 
es and school houses throughout the county. These con. 
sisted of resitations by children, young people and adults, 
of especially chosen stories and on addresses printed 
by the national Publishing House. The speakers were 
judged by a committee of three and a medal awarded 
the winner. The contests attracted many who did not 
care to hear the best of lectures or sermons. They also 
had a lasting effect on some of the children and youth. 
One grade school girl of Willisville, who became Mrs. 
Constance Houlle, was chosen National Secretary of 
Loyal Temperance Legion with offices in National Head- 
quarters, Evanston, Illinois. Many took the first three 
medals of the series of five, but only Mrs. Edwards per- 
sisted until she was awarded the Matrons Grand Di- 
amond Medal by the National Director Mrs. Adelia 
Carman at a State Contest in Rock Island Sept. 190% 


THE PARADE 


Before the 18th Amendment closed the saloons, local 
option elections were held both in towns and precincts 
of the county. In all these, WCTU leaders took an active 
part. Cutler voted dry and remained dry. Tamaroa swung 
back and forth. In Pinckneyville many good citizens 
voted for saloons because of the revenue. The saloon side 
carried again and again until the Spring of 1908. The 
women planned a parade. They talked parade for months. 
They prayed and werked for it. 

On the morning of election day before the polls op- 
ened they started from the United Presbyterian Church, 
went west to Mill, south to Parker, east to Main, north 
to the square, then the church. Pinckneyville had no 
Band, but trust youth to find a way. A bunch of 
High School-age boys and girls borrowed Billie Craig’s 
dray-wagon with the two big white horses. They boosted 
a flat topped organ onto it and climbed aboard, with 
Bess Ritchey at the key-board. They laughted and sang 
campaign songs, riding in triumph while others walked. 
Uncle Tom Ozburn led, riding his handsome gray 
horse and carrying the 5 ft. silk flag awarded to Willis- 
ville Union by. the State WCTU. Then came the ministers 
walking two by two down the center of the unpaved 
streets. All others walked except the babies in baby- 
buggies pushed by their mothers. Some of these babies 
are now business or professional men and women of the 
county. Children carrying small flags, grouped by grades 
in school, walked two by two, followed by adults. Back 
at the starting point they disbanded and with those who 
had lined the streets to watch, went to their polling 
places and voted saloons out of Pinckneyville. 


SERVICE 


Through local, county, state and national directors and 
in accordance with the “Do Everything Policy” of 
Frances Willard, Perry County WCTU has contributed 
steadily to the work of rehabilitation in hospitals and 
homes of veterans and children at home and abroad and 
for years in Pinckneyville was the recognized relief 
agency. With unabated courage and absolute confidence 
in the triumph of right over wrong, in close harmony 
with all the powerful church boards, the State and 
National Temperance League, the Council of Churches, 
and all people of like mind, “under God,” Perry County 
WCTU continues to work and pray for total abstinence 
for the individual and the abolition of the legalized 
liquor traffic throughout the world. 


Mrs. Alice Monteith, County Secretary 
Mrs. Alice Norton, Cutler President 
Mrs. Mae Trefftzs, Pinckneyville, President 
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Gann & Bender 
Supermarket 


Retail and Wholesale 


Finest Quality for Less 


Meats - Groceries - Dry Goods 
Oahkosh-B’Gosh Work Clothes 


521 South Douglas Eagle Stamps with every purchase Dial 2155 


Compliments 


Pinckneyville Ice Plant 


606 S. Douglas 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 
Dial 2116 


Charles and Dora Boquillon 
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PCHS Student Council 


The Pinckneyville Community High School’s Student 
Council was first organized in 1939; it was discontinued 
the following year. The present Student Council was or- 
ganized in 1943. In 1947, the constitiution was con- 
summated. Following is the Preamble of our constitution 
which our Student Council strives to attain. 


We, the members of the Student Council of Pinckney- 
vill Community High School, in order to give the stu- 
dents a better knowledge of democracy through self- 
government, to promote better co-operation between the 
students and the faculty, to establish high standards 
of leadership, scholarship and school spirit, to install 
within the students a maximum amount of school pride, 
do ordain and establish this constitiution for the Student 
Council of Pinckneyville Community High School. 


The membership of the Student Council consists of 
representatives from each class and organization. Or- 
ganizations are represented on the Student Council 
by the ratio of one student representative for every 
fifty members in the organization. 


Our constitution has been amended once since 1947. 
This amendment made in 1955, is; The student council 
president shall be chosen by the faculty and the present 
student council. Therefore, that student will serve 
through the summer and automatically be a member 
the next year. 


Mr. Roy Chenoweth and Mr. Harley Quillman have 
been sponsors of the Student Council since 1946. 

Following below are some milestones along the way 
that helped make the Student Council a success. 


In 1943, the Student Council sold activity tickets 
and was in, charge of the annual Homecoming. Mr. 
Harley Quillman was sponsor of this first successful 
Student Council. 


In 1944, the Student Council did their part toward 
the establishment of peace by selling government bonds 
and stamps. 


In 1945, the first Student Council pins were authorized 
by the council and purchased by the members. The 
Sphinx, the schoolpaper, was sent to servicemen who 
were recent graduates of PCHS. 


In 1947, the Student Council joined the National As- 
sociation of Student Councils. 
In 1952, Mrs. Helen Kuykendall, PCHS Librarian, ex- 


perienced the loss of her daughter Mary Kuykendall 
Carpenter. The students of PCHS took immediate ac- 


tion and established the Mary Kuykendall Carpenter 
Heart Fund Memorial. In four years the Student Coun- 
cil has contributed $5200.00 to American Heart for re- 
search only. 


On February 22, 1955, the Student Council was in- 
formed they had received the Freedom Foundation’s 
George Washington Honor award. 


The Freedom Foundations is a national organization 
devoted to preserving and extending the American Way 
of Life. It was established in October 1949, at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania. The Freedoms Foundation gives 
cash awards from $100 to $1500 and honor medals 
for outstanding articles and acts furthering the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. 


This year the Student Council took part in the com- 
munity development program by obtaining data on the 
need for canalization of Beaucoup Creek. This data was 
presented at the hearing in Murphysboro by Don Mar- 
genthaler, PCHS senior and treasurer of the Student 
Council. 


The most important activities for the Student Council 
each year are the homecoming activities, the Mary Kuy- 
Kendall Carpenter Heart Fund Memorial, the activity 
ticket, presenting student assemblies, and conducting 
the annual Honors Day. At the end of the year the 
Student Council presents something that is needed to 
the school.. 


Following is the list of presidents: 1943, Bessie Marie 
Ritchey; 1944, Betty Jean Koontz; 1945, Rosamond Mil- 
ler; 1946, Junior Cole; 1947, James McKinstry; 1948, 
Lowell Mohr; 1949, Marvin Keith; 1950, Betty Dry; 
1951, Gordon Echols; 1952, Betty Frassato; 1953, Nelvin 
Heisner; 1954, Kenneth Keene; 1955, Eva Lee Graske- 
wicz; 1956, Norman Leo Millikin. 


The Student Council is the governing body of PCHS. 
Money is contributed by various organizations or raised 
by the council. The Student Council works hard to ful- 
fill the wishes of the student body and to promote 


school spirit. 


Committee from the Student Council for writing the 
history of the PCHS Student Council: 


Linda Hubler, Chairman 
Don Margenthaler 

Dick Todd 

Norman Millikin 
Kirwan Heisner 
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Compliments of 


MIDWEST 


Golden Royal Ice Cream 


“‘America’s Favorite Dairy Products’’ 


Manufactured and sold continuously in Perry County, Illinois for over 50 years 


These products, today, can be purchased in 14 states in Central U.S.A. 


Owens Transfer 


Du Quoin, Illinois Since 1921 to Southern Illinois 


3-D Service 


Dependable - Direct - Daily 


Freight Daily From St. Louis to Southern Illinois 


Phones: Du Quoin: LI 2-3897 St. Louis: GA 1-2093 
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Mary Burk Rebekah Lodge No. 34! 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mary Burk Rebekah Lodge No. 341 of Pinckneyville 
Illinois, was instituted on June 12, 1894 by Bro. R. W. S. 
Wheatley, Past Grand Master, assisted by the following 
members of Hope Rebekah Lodge No. 15 of Du Quoin, 
Illinois. Bro. S. R. Spillman, D. G. M.; Bro. Davison, 
Grand Marshall; Bro. Thomas Farrington, Grand War- 
den; Bro. Thos. Morris, Grand Treasurer. 


The Charter Members were: 


J. H. Trover R. M. Bordman 
W. F. Duncan J. K. Kane 

EK. K. Kane, W. H. Hultz 
H.. H. Wilkerson Mary C. Trover 
Peter J. C. Hamm Mary J. Tipton 
J. Lemmon B. Hultz 
Mathew Rule Martha Duncan 
Jno. Shelton Pauline Klotz 
Ben Wood Anna Wilkerson 
Jachob Held Mary Hamm 
E. E. Wilkerson Catherine Lemmon 


M. T. Burk Easter Cull 
Rose Plumlee Jennie Wood 
Lottie Bordman Sally Burk 

M. C. Lemmon Nina Wilkerson 
Frank Malone B. Burk 


Anna Lemmon 
Josephine Malone 
Addie Sterling 
Sadie Campbell 


David Plumlee 
W. W. Burk 
B. H. Sterling 
Joshua Tipton 
Wm. Klatz 


Sadie Campbell is the only Charter member still 
belonging to the Order, our Lodge has the honor of 
having Sadie who has been a faithful member for 
over sixty years, also Sisters Martha Peacock, Bertha 
Bell, Jennie Burk, and Lillie Derring, for more than 
fifty years. 


‘The first elective officers were, Sister Jennie Wood, 
N. G.; Sister Nina Wilkerson, V. G.; Sister Pauline 
Klotz secretary; Sister Anna Wilkerson, treasurer, Sis- 
ter Mary Hamm, chaplin. The N. G. Sister Wood, and 
the chaplin Sister Hamm were faithful members and 
served the lodge in many ways for over 40 years. Sister 
Nellie Denton is the present Noble Grand of the Lodge. 
Sister Thelma Brown, V. G.; Sister Lorrain Davis, R. S.; 
Sister Helen Bernaix, F. S.; Sister Mildred Kimzey, 
treasurer; Sister Betty Aitken, chaplin. 


In the early years of the Lodge, much good was done 
by helping to nurse the sick and relieve the distressed, 
they have contributed much to our children’s home at 
Lincoln, Illinois, and the Old Folks Home at Mattoon, 
Illinois. They have also been active in the Perry County 
association of Odd Fellows and Rebekahs, which main- 
tains a room at the Children’s Home at Lincoln, -and 
have taken an active part in the Youth Program which 
has sent several youths on the United Nations Tour. 
Only recently this lodge has helped to furnish a room 
in the Pinckneyville Community Hospital. 


Many of our members have attained honorable dest- 
inction in the District and the State Assembly, as Rep- 
resentatives and Assembly Officers. 


For sixty-two years Mary Burk Rebekah Lodge has 
traveled the true and faithful ways of Odd Fellowship 
making its impressions for good of its members along 


the way. 


The Past Noble Grands organized into a club about 
thirty years ago and are known as the Past Grands 
Club of Mary Burk Rebekah Lodge, their purpose was 
to assist both the Odd Fellows and the Rebekahs which 
they have done all through the years, when help was 
needed by either Lodge they were always ready and will- 
ing to lend a helping hand. The following is our present 


membership. 


PAST NOBLE GRANDS 


Mamie Vineyard 
Ruth Williamson 
Lucille Trefftzs 
Mae Trefftzs 
Minnie Scherle 
Louise Schwartzskope 
Zula Smith 

Etta Prescott 
Lena Neuman 
Genevie Kellerman 
Mable Reid 
Gertrude Kuhnert 
Grace Gladson 
Ella Frazer 
Lena Attiberry 
Sarah Boner 
Ruth Davis 

Nora Brown 
Elizabeth Wafford 
Ora Mae Suttliff 
Beulah Reese 
Effie Martin 
Elizabeth Hale 
Pauline Brayfield 
Dorothy Campbell 


SISTERS 


Mable Avooske 
Pauline Anderson 
Ruth Guenther 
Wilma Bishop 
Ruth Bigham 
Della Bailey 
Josie Bernaix 
Minnie Benedict 
Augusta Ballheimer 
Pauline Betcher 
Lettie DeBeneditto 
Lottie Berkner 
Milvina Bass 
Lillie Burnly 

Rue Lee Borman 
Betty Bynum 
Lucille Brueggeman 
Olive Cross 
Mildred Craig 
Dora Crain 

Jean Cuccatti 
Elizabeth Decker 
Pearl Eldridge 
Ida Grohman 
Maud Guy 
Blanch Guthrie 
Nancy Gladson 
Mattie Hegler 
Ethel Hottis 

Ada Held 


Anna Horendorfer 
Elsie Kinstler 
Ida Kuhnert 
Verna Kelley 
Wilma Koontz 
Zoe Thomas 
Mary Wood 
Mildred Wolfe 
Dolly Wilkens 
Maud Wilkerson 
Rosetta Wheelis 
Lurline (Livingston) White 
Berlie Livingston 
Amy Lee 

Pearl Logan 

Lulu Marlow 
Sadie McCrary 
Emily Mohr 
Bertha Meyer 
Beulah Milligan 
Louise McKinstry 
Lizzie Matzenbacher 
Inez Ochs 

Violet O’Keefe 
Laura J. Ogilvie 
Eunice Oden 
Roberta Pyatt 
Rose Reidelberger 
Anna Rodden 
Mary Robb 
Minnie Straugh 
Alice Scherle 
Alice Stahlheber 
Sousie Sibert 
Adell Schroder 
Hazel (Stout) Russel 
Vallie Stone 


BROTHERS 


Howard Lee 

John Margenthaler 
John Maynard 
Wm. Mohr 

Harry Smith 
Herman Straugh 
John Schwartzskop 
Arthur Scherle 
Jesse Stone 

Lyle Trefftzs 
Carlos Wafford 
Walter Brown 
Edw. Birkner 
Clifford Campbell 
Charles Held 
Herman Kellerman 
William Koontz 
Vallie Kimzey 
Geo. Dean Pyatt 
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Beckmeyer’s join with the citizens of the Great State of 
Illinois in congratulating the people of Perry County, Illinois 
upon their successful operation of the Perry County Fair 


for an entire century. 


We at Beckmeyer’s are sorry we could not participate in the 
first 100 years of the fair, since our store did not open until 


this, the Centennial year. 


Beckmeyer’s will endeavor to add its contribution to the 
future progress of both the fair and economic life 


of this community. 


We welcome everyone to the fair and to shop at Beckmeyer’s 
for Ladies’ Ready-to-wear, Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and 
Dry Goods. 


Beckmeyer's 


On The Square 


Pinckneyville and Nashville 


Illinois 


Mitchell Shrine Number 8 
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ORDER OF THE WHITE SHRINE OF JERUSALEM 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


_The White Shrine of Jerusalem came into existence 
sixty-one years ago through the zealous efforts of a 
small group of Master Masons and Members of the 
Eastern Star. 

The Newly formed Organization was granted its first 
Charter under articles of incorporation dated October 23, 
1894, and recorded in the office of Cook County Record- 
er, in the State of Dllinois, June 18, 1895. 

The first Ritual of the Order was written by Charles 
2 “ieee See een who instituted. Palestine Shrine 

umber One, a rand Rapids, Michigan, 

15, 1895. : core see 

The original charter was for some reason abandoned 
and another obtained dated October 25, 1904, under 
which Charter we are now operating. The name of the 
Order was legally changed on June 10, 1935, to the Su- 
preme Shrine of the Order of the White Shrine of 
Jerusalem. 

In the sixty-one years of our existence the Order has 

steadily grown from a mere handful of zealous workers 
to one of the largest and most influential fraternal 
groups in the whole world. There are more than 600 
subordinate Shrines located in almost every state in 
the United States with a membership of 180,834 as of 
December 31, 1950. 
_ The Order is founded upon the birth, life and death 
of our Lord, and Savior, Jesus Christ, and dedicated 
to the sublime task of “spreading the glad tidings of 
the coming of the King,” to proclaim “peace on earth, 
good will toward men’; to “do noble deeds, not dream all 
day long.” Through Faith, Love and Service we are 
striving to use our influence toward the establishing 
of Universal Brotherhood, which is so greatly needed 
at this crucial period in World History, and to vouch 
safe the upward trend of civilization. 


INSTITUTION OF MITCHELL SHRINE 
PINCKNEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


In February, 1945 Louis Smith D.S.W. of S., of East 
St. Louis, Illinois called a meeting of fifty Master 
Masons and Hastern Star Members from Pinckneyville, 
Sparta, Du Quoin, Tamaroa and Campbell Hill for the 
Dee of organizing a White Shrine in Pinckneyville, 

inois. 


On March 29, 1945 Mitchell Shrine was instituted an 
the following officers installed: 


Elizabeth Hale, W.H.P. 


Lillian Jung, N.P. 
Sarah Peak, WS. 
Ada Bartle, W.C. 

Della Kohler, W.G. 


Frank Jones, W. of S. 
Otto Blum, A.W. of S. 
Orena Blum, W.T. 
Emma Bradley, W.S. 


Clementine Campbell, W.H. 
Barney Sutliff, S.W.M. 
Herbert Hewes, Xing 
Helen Nesbitt, F.H.M. 
Mabel Reid, T.H.M. 
Arthur Scherle, W.G. 


George Wolfe, F.W.M. 
Julian Ross, T.W.M. 
Viola Ritchie, Queen 
Helen Dippel, S.H.M. 
Lillian Schaub, Organist 
Vera Hammann, W.G. 


At 8 p.m., a ceremonial was conducted by the officers 
of Sheba Shrine Carbondale, Illinois, and one hundred 
and fifty members were taken into the Order. 

The Order of the White Shrine of Jerusalem has a 
Material Objective Fund which is used for any Charit- 
able or benevolent purpose to alleviate sorrow and dis- 
tress for any deserving person needing medical care or 
aid regardless of race, creed, or color. 

Mitchell Shrine has recently provided artificial limbs 
for two persons in the Pinckneyville Community. 


Elizabeth Hale 
Orena Blum 
Della Kohler 
Edna McElroy 
Edna Gruner 
Helen Nesbitt 

. Viola Ritchie 
George Wolfe 
Barney Sutliff 
Martha Sutliff 
Herbert Hewes 
Phleta Bradley 
Alma Derrick 
Mayme Heisler 
Gertrude Smith 
Florence Gossett 
Matalia Orrella 
Mattie Hegler 
Frank Gladson 
Elsie Allen 
Theo. Hubler 
Ethel Pursell 
Mary Wood 
Maude Strickland 
Gladys Boismenue 
Minnie Bartle 
Margaret Rapp 
Fred Dipple 
Harry Singer 
Wyman Lynn 


Clementine Campbell 


The following are Charter Members of Mitchell Shrine. 


Mae Bradley 
Wilmetta Bradley 
Ruth McClurken 
Mayme Collins 
Mabel Hartsock 
Mabel Doerr 
Kathleen Powell 
Frank Jones 
Sara Peak 
Ruth Fallon 
Frank Keith 
Elva Schaub 
Ada Bartle 
George Ulrich 
Mildred Wolfe 
Lucille Joest 
Vera Hammond 
Helen Dipple 
Clara Zahn 
Linda Ulrich 
Babbett Heisler 
Florence Dunn 
Henry Schaub 
Elsie Blair 

Nell Keene 
Helen Barber 

Ss. Quinn 

Bess Hubler 
Henry Dudenbostel 
Ruth Erwin 
Lilly Brandhorst 


Madge Young 
Lydia Rogers 
Eldeen Rapp 
Wm. Johnson 
Dora Arthur 
Marjorie Johnson 
Sara Boner 
Lorene Reisinger 
Vey Pyatt 
Isbell Benton 
Mary Reis 
Robin Gates 
Arthur Scherle 
Martha Heilig 
Lillian Jung 
Emma Bradley 
Jennie Burk 
Eva Luthy 
Lillian Schaub 
Zula Smith 
Evelyn Ross 
Florence Ruff 
Mabel Reid 
Walter Hammond 
Alfred Zahn 
Edith Snyder 
Pauline Ulrich 
Mary Huggins 
Mary Moore 
Grace Wilson 
Ralph Erwin 


Clara McMurray 
Martin Barber 
Ellen Hundley 
George Adamson 
Vida Pursell 
Pearl BHisfelder 
Helen Hundley 
Prudence Bert 
Pearl Steel 
Marie Carter 
Alva Engert 
Millie Sweat 
Estella Goddard 
Lena Attaberry 
Mary Hackel 
M. J. Pyatt 
Edna Ragland 
Lou Ervin 
Howard Walkup 
Minnie Scherle: 
Leah Lindrew 
Otto Blum 
Ruth Keene 
Julia Horner 
Hazel Jones 
Gladys Hagler 
Harry Smith 
Julian Ross 
Frieda Cunningham 
Ora Mae Sutliff 
Matilda Hewes 


Bert Snyder 
Margaret Reith 
Mayme Vinyard 
James Huggins 
Kathern Ervin 

Leslie Wilson 

Bess Erwin 

Ed Fallon 

Alice Cruder 

Mary Perry 

Archie Mc Dill 
Martha Strickland 
Bertha Dudenbostel 
Genevieve Dudenbostel 
Sybilla Montgomery 
Florence Adamson 
Grace Singer 
Madonna Singer 
Bertha Lynn 

Ernie Heisler 
Virginia Bradley 
Clyde Bradley: 

Lena McIntyre 
Kathern Kohlsdorf 
Meta Pursell 

Ruth Walkup 

Helen Spence 

Erma Erwin 

Maud Strickland, W.H.P. 
Ward Campbell, W.O.S. 
Gladys Hagler, N.P. 
Ralph Ervin, A.W.O.S. 
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Pinckneyville 
Hosiery Mill, Inc. 


502 South Douglas 


Pinckneyville, Illinois Dial 2185 


Manufacturers of 51-60 guage full fashioned Hosiery 


Selling to Retailers and Wholesalers 


SERVICE Congratulations to the 


DEALER 


PERRY COUNTY FAIR 


BRIGGS & STRATTON) / 


: MERRY TILLER GARDEN TRACTORS 


Union Service Garage 


Carlos Wafford - Casey Logan 


East Water Street Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Dial 5907 
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The Woman's Relief Corps 


At the close of the War of the Rebellion in 1865, the 
battle of life confronted our soldiers and each took his 
own way to farm new ties, and new friendships, and 
look into the future. In the Prairie State of linois, 
there lived a comrade who gazed into the future, dream- 
ed the dream of Brotherhood of Man, planned for the 
yearning of the men who touched elbows, who longed 
for the touch of the vanished hand, who had ‘ttramiped 
the road together,” that they might renew the ties of 
friendship, might rededicate themselves to the Service 
of the Nation, and so the dream became a reality. In 
Springfield, Illinois, Dr. B. F. Stephenson lived, and 
dreamed his dream. He gathered comrades around him 
and formulated plans to take into a grand organization, 
Soldiers from all divisions of the service, Army and 
Navy. All meeting together to renew friendships. 


Governor Richard Oglesby, of Lllinois, himself a sold- 
ier, counseled with Dr. Stephenson and others and de- 
cided that a Post be organized. The meetings were held 
in offices of Drs. Allen and Hamilton, and in the office 
of the Secretary to Governor Oglesby. The name of 
the organization had not been decided upon. 


Robert Mann Woods at the dedication of the Bronze 
Tablet, marking the building where organization start- 
ed, said, “The Grand Army of the Republic was an in- 
spiration of genius in Dr. Stephenson.” The name was 
suggested by Napoleon’s Grand Army of France, which 
was changed to adapt it to this republic, adding, “It has 
not only given great strength to the order from the be- 
ginning, but like the uniform of a soldier, it has envel- 
oped us in a halo of glory in the eyes of the people 
in this and every other land.” 

On the eve of Friday, April 6th, 1866, twelve vet- 
erans, with Dr. Stephenson, organized the first Post of 
the Grand Army of the Republic at Decatur, IHinois, 
the greatest Patriotic, the most comradely and unsel- 
fish organization that was ever known. It was built on 
the great principles of Fraternity, Charity, and Loyalty. 


The Grand Army of the Republic did its utmost to aid 
and comfort their unfortunate comrades; but the organ- 
ization was small in numbers and had no sources of 
replenishment for the steady drains upon its Treasury. 
Then it was the loyal women answered again, “Here am 
I,” to the call of the men who saved the nation. Some 
organized as Woman’s Relief Corps. others as Post Lad- 
ies Aid Society and began in 1878 and grew in numbers 
and influence to the present time. In the National Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps was organized as an Auxiliary of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in the City of Denver, 
Colorado, in 1883. This Auxiliary has the distinction of 
being the only Patriotic Organizaton in existence found- 
ed solely on the basis of loyal womanhood; regardless of 
kinship and through which any woman may render 
Patriotic Service to her country. 


The Pinckneyville Grand Army of the Republic Post 
was organized and named for Major James P. Cowens, 
who enlisted at Du Quoin, Illinois and was inducted into 
the 81st Illinois Infantry under General John A. Logan. 
He was made a Lieutenant at Cairo, Ilinois. He was 
wounded at Guntown and after that was made Major. 
He was a Charter member of the James P. Cowens 
Post of the G.A.R. 


The Auxiliary of Pinckneyville was named the Cowens 
Woman’s Relief Corps, No. 214. The Department Head- 
quarters at Cairo, Illinois granted the Charter, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1892. The one-hundred and seventeenth year 
of our Independence. Charter Members are as follows: 


Lida Craig 
Emma Matagan 
Belle McElvain 
Rachel Queen 


Mary McNeil 
Elizabeth Cowens 
Sarah J. Matagan 
Elizabeth Todd 


Mary Whitley 
Hattie Edwards 
Isabelle Ward 
Harriet V. Roe 
Parthenia Turner 
Isabelle Whitley 
Martha Cunningham 
Bertha Turner 
Minnie Lemon Ernie Gruner 
Zoe Trefftzs Frances M. Craig 
Rachel Turner M. Redfern 


Mary A. Brown 
Josephine Percil 
Bell Hammack 
Jennette Todd 
Rachel Turner 
Ida Baird 

Mary Huntsinger 
Katherine Lemon 


Throughout the years the women assisted in any 
work, as they have many lines of activities. When the 
last veteran answered the last Roll Call and the Post 
was no more, the women carried on in lines of patriotic 
endeavor, giving relief where needed. They have done 
what they could to assist Veterans of all wars of the 
U.S. They donate to the various homes for veterans. 
Presenting flags has been one of the pleasant: duties of 
the Corps. On March 20, 1951 they met at the Court 
House to present a flag to Perry County. Mrs. W. W. 
Brown presented the flag to Mr. E. J. McElvain, grand- 
son of Major J. P. Cowens. He then presented it to Mr. 
S. D. Campbell, who accepted it for the County and 
thanked the Corps for the gift. America was sung and 
Mrs. Henry Gladson, Chaplain, offered prayer. The Corps 
gave a flag to the Boy Scouts and during the last 
War helped Corps of Illinois in securing two ambulances 
for the Marion Veterans’ Hospital. 


There are about two hundred Corps in Dlinois, Pinck- 
neyville being the most southern. The Corps members 
keep sacred, always the memory of all soldiers of all 
wars, who gave their all for their country’s cause. 

Each year on Sunday before Memorial Day, the mem- 
bers gather at a church service to pay tribute to the 
sacred dead, The American Legion, since its organiza- 
tion, has always marchd in and sat with the Corps dur- 
ing the service. Their flags mingling with those of the 
Corps. On Memorial Day the Corps parades and par- 
ticipates in Services led by the Legion. The membership 
of the Corps is forty-seven and are as follows: 


Augusta Balheimer, Pauline Betcher, Ruth Bigham, 
Sara Boner, Minnie Brown, Nora Brown, Carrie Davison, 
Ella Frazer, Grace Gladson, Mattie Hegler, Lillie Jung, 
Anna Klingenberg, Maude Lowe, Effie Martin, Eliza- 
beth Matzenbacher, Beulah Milligan, Mary Moore, Sad- 
ie McCrary, Edna McElvain, Nora Ozburn, Sara Peak, 
Mary A. Perry, Etta Prescott, Anna Rodden, Adel 
Schroeder, Louise Schwartzkopf, Zula Smith, Alice 
Stahlheber, Genevieve Sutliff, Zoe Thomas, Mae Trefftzs, 
Daisy Weiss, Mary West, Mildred Wolfe, Pauline Cor- 
bin, Cora McNulty, Blanche Warner, Rosetta Wheelis, 
Ada Held, Emily Mohr, Elsie Kinstler, Dollie Wilkins, 
Bess Moore, Elda Kromat, Mary Lowe, Mildred Kim- 
zey, Zoe Bigham. 


Present Officers: President, Alice Stahlheber; Senior 
Vice President, Zoe Bigham; Junior Vice President, 
Effie Martin; Chaplain, Grace Gladson; Secretary, Zula 
Smith; Guard, Mary Moore; Conductor, Louise Schwartz- 
kopf; Assistant Conductor, Mattie Hegler; Assistant 
Guard, Bessie Moore; Patriotic Instructor, Edna McEl- 
vain; Musician, Mildred Kimzey; Color Bearers: 
(1) Etta Prescott; (2) Minnie Brown, (3) Ella) Frazer; 
(4) Zoe Thomas; Press Correspondent, Sadie McCrary. 


O beautiful for heroes proved 

In liberating strife 

Who more than self their country loved, 
And Mercy more than life. 

America! America! May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness, 

And every gain divine. 


Compliments 


Pinckneyville 


Lumber Company 


312 South Main Phone 4411 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Compliments 
Kringer 


Funeral Home 


HOWARD R. KRINGER 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


LOCAL 231 PINCKNEYVILLE, ILL. 


The International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
was organized in June 1900. Eleven men from four 
cities and seven local unions met in a small assembly 
room in New York City, to found an international un- 
ion. Backing them in this resolve was a tiny cloakmaker 
army of less than two thousand. This first convention 
lasted only two days, but they succeeded in organizing 
an International Union, known as the lL L. G. W. U. 
Today we have a mighty oak, which has grown from 
the little acorn, these men planted in 1900. The mem- 
bership has grown to over 440,000. Its chief executive 
is David Dubinsky. In 1934, he first presided over an 
L L. G. W. U. Convention, as president in the city of 
Chicago, with 369 delegates present. They were known 
as N. R. A. babies. The last convention was held in 
1953, in Chicago, with more than a thousand dele- 
gates present. 


‘Local No. 231, of this great International Union, was 
organized in July 1937, has a membership of 150 and is 
affiliated with A. F. of L. - C. I. O. The regional office 
for the southwest is located at 110 North Nineth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Meyer Perlstein is the director of this 
region, also Vice President of the International Union. 
Russel Thompson, of St. Louis, Mo., is the business agent 
for local No. 231. 


The convention will be held this year in Atlantic. 
City, New Jersey. 
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Compliments of 


Reinhardt Jewelers 


Nashville § and Pinckneyville, Illinois 


35 years of Experience 


in handling fine Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 


Honesty and Dependability 


Congratulations to the 


Perry County Fair Centennial 


Schroeder 
Funeral Home 


130 South Washington 


Dial 2-2044 


Du Quoin, Illinois 
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Mitchell Chapter 
Order of the Eastern Star 


On the evening of June 18, 1893, thirty-nine petitioners 
for a Chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star met 
in the Masonic Hall, then located on the second floor 
of the building now known as the Stotlar Drug Store, 
for the purpose of organizing a chapter. With E. W. 
shed presiding, results of election of officers were as 
ollows: 


Mrs. Alice Mann, Worthy Matron. 
Mr. J. D. Strait, Worthy Patron. 
Miss Lonnie Youngblood, Associate Matron. 


On motion, it was decided that the chapter be known 
as Mitchell Chapter and in the event this name could 
not be secured that Pinckneyville Chapter be the sec- 
ond choice. 


Notice was then sent to the Worthy Grand Matron 
that the petitioners were ready for institution. We find 
recorded in the minutes dated July 14, 1893 - the 
petitioners for a chapter ‘of the Order of the Eastern 
Star at Pinckneyville, Illinois met at the Masonic Hall 
for the purpose of institution. Deputy Grand Patron, 
Wm. H. Peak of Jonesboro, IlJnois, and Special District 
Deputy Grand Matron, Mary Hall of Anna, Illinois were 
present. The meeting was called to order by Brother 
Peak. After the reading of Brother Peak’s commission 
by S. S. Ritchey, protem, the meeting was formally 
opened by prayer from J. D. Strait. The obligation was 
taken by all present. The officers elected at the previous 
meeting were conducted to their places in the follow- 
ing order: 


Worthy Matron, Alice Mann. 
Worthy Patron, J. D. Strait. 
Associate Matron, Lonnie R. Youngblood. 


Appointments of other officers by the Worthy Matron 
were announced and these officers were conducted to 
their respective places as follows: 


Secretary, Jessie E. Wood. 
Treasurer, Mary McNeil. 
Conductress, Belle McElvain. 
Chaplain, Julia Strait. 
Ada, Minnie Murphy. 

Ruth, Mary Ritchey. 
Esther, Emma L. Murphy. 
Martha, Estelle Duckworth. 
Electa, Maggie Rushing. 
Warder, Ernie Gruner. 
Sentinel, F. L. Ulrich. 


Charter members present at this institution were: 
Mary E. Johnson, Belle Cover, Mary McNeil, Emma L. 
Murphy, Maggie Rushing, Alice Mann, Annie S. Rag- 
land, Ernie R. Gruner, Clara Bowyer, Rose L. Nich- 
olson, E. Duckworth, Estelle Duckworth, Julia Strait, 
Belle McElvain, Minnie Murphy, Maude Saulsbury, Jes- 
sie E. Wood, H. P. Huntsinger, Mary Ritchey, Esther 
J. Cull, Lonnie Youngblood. Pauline Ulrich, Katie 
Weingarth, S. S. Ritchey, E. W. Cover, S. L. Johnson, 
R. H. Huntsman, J. L. Murphy, R. J. Rushing, J. .D. 
Strait, A. J. McElvain, J. K.P. Ragland, P. A. Gruner, 
Grant Bowyer, A. Duckworth, H. O. Murphy, W. E. 
Saulsbury, S. V. Shemwell, M. B. Maine, and F. L. 
Ulrich. At this time, the only living member of this 
group is Mary Ritchey. The first charter member lost 
by death was Julia Strait on the 19th of May, 1896. 


_ On February 15, 1895, Mitchell Chapter received an 
invitation to go to Tamaroa to help institute a chapter 
there. Sometime within the next month Mitchell Chapter 
helped to institute Esther Chapter in Tamaroa, Illinois. 


All members of the Order of the Eastern Star be- 
lieve in the existence of a Supreme Being. There 
are five degrees in our order. They are known as Adah, 
the daughter; Ruth, the widow; Esther, the wife; Martha, 
the sister; and Electa, the mother. Its lessons are Scrip- 
tural, its teachings moral, and its purposes beneficient. 


This chapter has met in regular meetings continu- 
cusly over this period of sixty-three years. At the pres- 
ent time, the chapter meets in the modern Temple of 
our Masonoc brothers on 101 S. Mill Street, Pinckney- 
ville, Illinois. This was their first move since instituting. 
Ths order has grown to the present membership of 
287. Eligible members are the daughters, widows, wives, 
sisters and mothers of Master Masons. Mary and James 
Huggins preside in the East as Worthy Matron and 
Worthy Patron at this date. 


In 1940, the Past Matrons of Mitchell Chapter or- 
ganized a Past Matrons Club. Its purpose: to foster a 
deeper spirit or helpfulness between Past Matrons and 
Mitchell Chapter. Members are as follows: 


Ada Bartle Lottie Lewis 
Wilma Biby Leah McCants 
Elsie Blair Georgia McConachie 


Clementine Campbell Helen Nesbitt 


Frieda Cunningham Sarah Peak 
Helen Dipple Madie Perry 
Bess Ervin Vey Pyatt 
Ruth Fallon Mabel Reid 
Edna Gruner Evelyn Ross 
Mattie Hegler Florence Ruff 
Edna Hincke Zula Smith 


Edith Snyder 
Maud Strickland 
Erla Stockton 


Hazel Jones 
Lucille Joest 
Lillian Jung 


Nell Keene Ora Mae Sutliff 
Elda Kromat Lena Thetford 
Betty Knapp Viola Ulrich 


Deceased: Belle McElvain, Lyda Rogers and Julia Hor- 
ner. We would like to close with this Eastern Star 


Wish: 


May you have the courage of Adah 
To follow God’s word and obey; 

To honor and justice may you be true 
Like Ruth, along life’s way; 

Like Queenly Esther always be loyal 
To kindred and every friend: 

Have the trustful faith of Martha 
To guide you to the end; 

And as Electa, to all mankind 

Let your heart be filled with love; 


Then you will receive rich blessings 


From the heavenly Father above. 
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Congratulations to the Perry 


County Centennial Fair 


McDANIEL’S REFRIGERATION 
SALES & SERVICE 


\ 


York Distributor 


East Side of Square Pinckneyville, Ill. 


Compliments 


PINCKNEYVILLE APPLIANCE and 
SPORTING GOODS STORE 


Scot Atwater Motors, Rods, Reels, 
Boats 


Complete Line Appliances 


Over 300 shotguns and rifles in stock 
at all times 


Peer-O-Pane Bottle Gas 
Motorola Radios and TV 


THOMAS P. MANN, OWNER AND MANAGER 


5 North Walnut Street, Dial 2127 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Congratulations to the oldest 


Continuous Fair in Illinois 


Serving Farmers of this 
Area Since 1939 


G. F. HICKS, Agent 
Dial 2192 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


SCHWARTZ PRODUCE COMPANY 


Feed Eggs Cream Poultry 


“It Pleases Us to Please You” 


204 East Jackson Street 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 
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Pinckneyville Chapter of 


American War Mothers 


On Friday, April 28, 1944, a group of mothers met in 
the Pinckneyville City Hall. It was at that time the 
Pinckneyville Chapter of American War Mothers was 
organized. The officers elected to serve the chapter 
were President, Mayme Heisler; ist Vice President, 
Alta Broha, 2nd Vice President, Marie Smiley; 3rd Vice 
President, Gussie McNew; 4th Vice President, Marion 
Bischof; Chaplain, Elsie Schwetzler; Corresponding 
Secretary, Beulah Gruner; Treasurer, Maude Strickland; 
Custodian of Record, Thelma McCrary; Historian, Eliz- 
abeth Hale. : 

The State President, Mrs. Ida Carbough of Murphys- 
boro, Illinois was in charge of the installing of the off- 
icers and thirty-four mothers signed the charter at 
this meeting. The charter was left open for more sig- 
natures until June 23, when the charter was then closed, 
and presented to the chapter, bearing the names of 
eighty-seven mothers. The object of the organization 
shall be, to keep alive and develop the spirit that 
prompted world service, to maintain the ties of fellow- 
ship born of that service and to assist and further any 
patriotic work; to inculcate a sense of individual ob- 
ligation to the Community, State and Nation; to work 
for the Welfare of the Army and Navy; to assist in any 
way in their power, men and women who served and 
were wounded or in capaciter in the World War, to 
foster and promote friendship. and understanding be- 
tween America and the Allies in the World War. 

On the ‘evening of October 27, 1944, a special meet- 
ing was held in the City Hall. The Mothers of the Mur- 
physboro Chapter were invited to attend ‘this meeting. 
At this meeting Dempsey Keene in behalf of the Pyramid 
Mines Local 5522 presented our chapter with a large 
beautiful American flag. Our pretty altar was made by 
Mr. R. R. Livingston. The flag and altar have been in 
use since the business meetings were held in the Ctiy 
Hall for about a year. Some of the activities of the 
chapter are sewing for service men in hospitals, sewing 
lap robes, sewing for Red Cross, bake sales, purchased 
wheel chair for a Veterans’ Hospital, gifts to hospitals 
and cash gifts to various causes. After some years part 
of the members failed to attend meetings and the mem- 
bership dropped. Thn it was decided to hold all-day meet- 
ing together with potluck dinners in the homes of 


members and to do some kind of hand work. This proved 

successful and the chapter membership again grew un- 

til the groups became to large to meet in homes. For 

some months now our chapter members have been priv- 

re to hold their meetings in the pretty new V.F.W. 
all. 


For a number of years we have had a membership 
of 42 to 45 members. In our small way we have been 
privileged to do some quilting, and cutting and sewing 
carpet rags. These are sent to various Vet Hospitals 
(in Illinois) for occasional work for hospitalized vet- 
erans. We have held Bake Sales, Carnation Sales, hand- 
kerchief bazaar, contributed cash to Veterans Hospitals, 
Red Cross, Polio and Heart Fund, Salvation Army, 
American Bible Society, Service Men’s Memorial, local 
Christmas baskets, and sent gifts to servicemen in hos- 
pital. We plan to hold a party at the Marion Veterans 
hospital. We also made and gave five lap robes to our 
local community hospital. We have sent a cash gift to- 
ward purchasing a new home for our National Head- 
quarters. This home is now located in Washington, D.C. 


Our present officers are President, Nellie Denton; ist 
Vice President, Vera Fulton; 2nd Vice President, Zoe 
Bigham; Chaplain, Mayme Vineyard; Recording Secre- 
tary, Elsie Schwetzler; Trasurer, Lillian Rule; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Ruth Davis; Historian, Maude Guy; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Etta Prescott; Chairman - Magazine, 
Madie Perry; Americanism, Beulah Reese; Gold & Silver 
Star, Louise Wihl; Legislation, Viola Echols; Memory 
Tree, Mabel Kunz; Emblem, Lottie Birkner; Membership, 
Emme Brostmeyer; Carnation, Florence Becker; Reha- 
biliation, Matilda Hammack; Ways and Means, Flor- 
ence Becker, Beulah Keene, Virgina Tanner, Lizzie Mat- 
zenbacher, Bessie Stotlar, Blanche Weatherford and Lena 
Atteberry. Our Hospital Chairman is Mae Stone. Our 
two Gold Star Mothers are Louise Wihl and Vielma 
McDonnough. Other members are Ida Grohman, Zoe 
Thomas, Adele Schroedel, Daisy Schneider, Louise 
Schutte, Bessie Dyer, Elsie Kinsler, Emma _ Wilson, 
Frances Dunn, Martha Ahlers, Maria Anna Monti, Min- 
nie Brown, Grace Gladson, Mayme Heisler, Dora Doerr, 
Madelene Mann, Mary Etta Killingsworth, Lizzie Helvey, 
and Irene Schroedel of Staunton, Illinois. 
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neenh HA 


605 S. Douglas St. 
PINCKNEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Phone 6821 


U. S. Approved 
Pullorum Clean ‘“Husky” Chicks 


Top Brand Feeds 
Poultry Supplies 
Good Brand of Remedies 
Seed Corn 
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School District No. 50 


Perry County, Illinois 


Records of the early schools in this area are non- 
existent. THE PERRY COUNTY ADVOCATE of Oct. 
27, 1955, provides the following information taken from 
a 1914 account written by S. J. Harry Wilson. Schools 
of short duration were taught in the rural areag before 
there was an established school in Pinckneyville. From 
1850 to 1860 school was held in several different build- 
ings in the town. Between 1855 and 1860 a wooden build- 
ing was built on the present site. In 1868 this building 
was moved and replaced by a two story four roomed 
brick building. The bell for this building was purchased 
by public donation at a cost of $30.00. The same bell 
is in use today. 


On the condition of schools in Perry County the County 
Superintendent of Schools, J. W. Blair, has this to say in 
the SEVENTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF THE 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 1867-1868: 


“Since my last biennial report a great change 
has been produced in the cause of education in this 
county. Prejudice and ignorance are giving way 
to progress and intelligence. The evidences are 
clearly seen in th erection of new school build- 
ings, the purchasing of apparatus, and the general 
interest manifested. We have two graded schools 
in successful operation, and one in progress. The 
graded school in Du Quoin was commenced two 
years ago, and although it has suffered somewhat 
from change of teachers, it is still in a flourishing 
condition. It has eight departments and about five 
hundred puplis. The school in Tamaroa was organ- 
ized one year ago. It has four departments and 
about two hundred fifty pupils. A fine building is 
being erected in Pinckneyville, which will be a 
credit to the place.” 


Reference is again made to the account in the Perry 
County Advocate by S. J. Harry Wilson 

“To this brick building in 1883 the present two rooms 
on the east were added by the Gieser Brothers. In 1891 
the two rooms on the west, comprising the primary and 
high school rooms were added by W. G. Wilson who also 
in 1898 tore down the original four rooms erected in 
1868 and replaced them with an 8 room structure which 
was joined to the two wings making the present build- 
ing comprising 12 rooms. ' 

“In 1870 under Captain William McNeil as teacher 
the school became graded. In 1889, under S. L. Johnson, 
the first graduating class of the newly formed high 
school included: Mrs. Edward Thorpe, Herbert Hoge, 
Mrs. Roy Alden, Solon Kugler, Oscar Peyton, Mrs. Allen 
Ozburn, Everet Simpson, Arthur Smith, Mrs. Fred Rall, 


Hosea Strait, Mrs. A. P. Johnson, Mrs. Har : 
worth, Mrs. A. G. Willi and William Wallace. plate 
abaiesly seh no more graduating classes until 1893 
ne . Joiner was superintendent. He established 

: year course. In 1908 the high school course 
was increased to four years. 

Residents of the district were alert to the education- 
al needs of the boys and girls of the community. On 
June 17, 1916, the Board of Education passed a resol- 
ution calling for an election to build a new high school 
building comprising four rooms plus four basement 
rooms. The voters responded: 68 “For” and 4 “Against.” 

In less than a year it was decided necessary to build 
a larger high school building. On March 17, 1917, it was 
voted to build a second story. Work was partially com- 
pleted on the original plans. On June 4, 1917, dedication 
services for the new building were scheduled although 
the construction was not completed. 

The new building was used for high school classes 
in the 1917-18 year. 

On January 9, 1918, a committee of School Board 
members was appointed to consider the possibilities of 
a community high school. On August 26, 1919, an offer 
was made by the Board of Education of School District 
No. 50 to the newly formed Pinckneyville Community 
High School Board of Education as to terms for use of 
the high school building. Action was also taken to rush 
completion of second story rooms before school opened 
in September, 1919. From this time on the Board of Ed- 
ucation of School Dictrict No. 50 was responsible for 
the grade school only. 

Records sHow that educational opportunities were 
available for colored boys and girls in a separate build- 
ing located near the west end of Randolph Street. In 
the latter part of 1919 a petition was carried authoriz- 
ing sale of the colored school property since the school 
was no longer needed. 

Various boards of education were careful to include 
a motion in their minutes each year to dismiss grade 
and high school classes for three days during the Perry 
County Fair. 

Beginning September, 1928, a nine month school term 
was in session each year. In 1930, the grade school es- 
tablished its junior high school in the east building when 
P.C.H.S. moved into its new building. p 

In 1950 one additional room was built on the south 
west section of the grade building to house the first 
public school kindergarten class. 

It may be only a coincidence, but the residents of 
school District No. 50 are also celebrating a Centennial 
of Educational Progress by building a new grade school 
building on the site of the first four room building built 
in 1857. The new one story brick structure will include 
13 classrooms, kitchen and all purpose room. A good 
school is a smybol of a community interested in the 
future of its children. 

The importance of the faithful school board members 
cannot be over emphasized. Records indicate the num- 
berless meetings attended and the time given to the 
many problems of the school. The efforts of such per- 
sons are reflected in the progress of the school.. 

Space does not permit listing the names of all the 
teachers whoes efforts contributed to the growth and 
sucess of our schools. School buildings are necessary 
but without teachers there is no learning. To a boy 
or girl, “school” in the true sense is not the building 
alone; it is the association with classmates and with 
teachers. Every person today has memories of school 
days and memories of the kindness and helpfulness 
of his favorite teachers. So we gratefully acknowledge 
the contributions of all teachers whose time and. energy 
have been expended in the interests of our schools. 
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THEO, WAGNER HARDWARE 


General Hardware 
Stoves 


Fencing 


204 West Randolph 
Phone 4266 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


WHAT’S A CUSTOMER? 


A customer is the most important person we 


know - On the phone, by mail or in person. 


He doesn’t interrupt our work - He inspires it. 


May We Serve You? 


DU QUOIN NATIONAL BANK 


4 West Main Street 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


The Clover Farm story 


is one of which we are proud. This year marks 
the 74th anniversary of Clover Farm Brand Foods. 
Since 1882 the reputation of Clover Farm Foods 
has grown steadily, and has reached its present 
high status throughout the nation because of the 
continuous quality of merchandise competitively 
priced. 


Your own Clover Farm Store, on the west side 
of the Square, has been serving the community 
since 1944. We take this opportunity to thank 
you for your patronage, It is a pleasure to serve 
you. 


We began our flower business in April, 1946. 
All of our customers are appreciated and we would 
be happy to have new customers along with the 


old ones. 


We have cut flowers for all occassions, also potted 
plants and vegetable plants in season. 


Phone us at any time - day or night. 
We deliver and also telegraph flowers anywhere. 


Dial 5016 


SHURTZ FLORIST 


Clarence and Minnie 
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Delta Theta Tau Sorority, Inc. 


Epsilon Lambda Chapter 


Epsilon Lambda Chapter of Delta Theta Tau Sorori- 
ty, Inc., Epsilon Province, was installed on January 23, 
1932 by Gamma Nu Chapter of Murphysboro, Illinois, 
with the following charter members. 


Madge Veerhiller 
Lillie Reidelberger 
Alice Cummins 
Maxine Heisler 
June Malan 
Elizabeth Dintleman 


Fannie Bell Roe 
Bertha Christman 
Esther Hunter 
Viola Cunningham 
Charlotte Dintleman 
Rebecca Heisler 


Alice Cummins, who is now Mrs. Emmerson Young of 
Mattoon, Illinois was the first president. Alice is still 
an active member of Zeta Nu Chapter of Mattoon. 


During the early years the Sorority held many dances 
and home talent plays. They were always active in all 
civic and charitable affairs. In the early fourties an 
alumnae group was organized. The alumnae chapter 
now has a membership of around twenty five and meet 
once a month to keep their affiliations with the Sorority. 
They have contributed to all charitable drives and fur- 
nished a room at the Pinckneyville Community Hospital. 


Delta Theta Tau Sororitv, Inc., is a philanthropic sor- 
ority founded in 1903 in Muncie, Indiana by five high 
school girls. From this small beginning it has grown 
to be the largest organization of its kind in the United 
States. It was founded for the purpose of the advance- 
ment of philanthropy, the promotion of the welfare 
of the members, the fostering of a spirit of good fellow- 
ship and the perpetuation of the organization. The Sor- 
ority now has 200 chapters throurhout the United States 
with a membership of over 15,000. The Sorority is di- 
vided into seven Provinces. The Delta Theta Tau Com- 
munity School at Brinkley, Kentucky was founded by 
the Sorority in 1927. Today the third generation of 
children attends this school, a model institution for that 
part of the Kentucky mountains. The Sorority also sup- 
ports the Delta Theta Tau Nursing Service at Pippapass, 
Kentucky. Two nurses trained in midwifery, as well as 
mother and baby care, ministers to the needs of the 
mountain families For the past few years the active 
chapter has been in charge of the Cancer Crusade for 
Pinckneyville and have had charge of mailing Easter 
Seals for the Crippled Children’s Society for the entire 
County. They have always assisted financially to all 
drives and civic projects. When the community hospital 
was in the early stages they donated $200. When the 
hospital was nearing completion they furnished a two 
bed room and purchased a resuscitator for the nursery. 
Total contributions amounting to over $1000. Care of 
needy families has been a big project of the Sorority 
since its beginning. 


The Sorority has used through the years many means 
or raising funds for their philanthropic projects, Bake 


sales, home talent shows, fair stands, raffels, teas, 
bazaars and in recent years their annual birthday Cal- 
endar. The people of the community have always sup- 
ported the Sorority in their undertakings for which the 
local chapter is most grateful. 


The chapter has not only worked locally but have been 
active on the National level. Alice Cummins Young, now 
of Mattoon, Illinois served as Eusilon Province Chairman 
from 1946 through 1948. Betty Ross Harriss will retire 
as Epsilon Province Chairman in July 1956, an office 
she had held since 1954. Jane Taffee Jones and Betty 
Ross Harriss have served on National Committee of 
the Sorority. 


The Sorority meets twice a month on the first and 
third Wednesday. The first a business meeting and the 
second a combined business and social meeting. The 
1955-1956 officers are: 


President Mrs. Nancy Wade 
Vice-President Mrs. Lillie Varner 
Recording Secretary Mrs. Ramona Pyatt 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. Wanda Williams 
Treasurer Mrs. Betty Klinger 
Sergeant-at-Arms Mrs. Margaret Stotlar 
Historian Mrs. Martha Keene 
Pledge Supervisor Mrs. Evelyn Maloney 


Press Correspondent Miss Betty Ross Harriss 


The present membership is twenty nine and include 
the following. (The first six are past presidnts) 


Muriel McDaniel 
Billie Mann 
Janice Mann 
Caroline Menendez 
Ramona Pyatt 
Linda Reese 
Margaret Stotlar 
Marie Stanton 
Alice Sutliff 
Lillie Varner 
Ann Webb 
Shirley Woosley 
Wanda Williams 
Connie Walker 


Vivian Barth 
Betty Ross Harriss 
Evelyn Maloney 
Caroline Keene 
Betty Klinger 
Nancy Wade 
Stella Baker 
Joanne Crawford 
Lucille Ferguson 
Patricia Gladson 
Margaret Hazen 
Marjorie Hamilton 
Marlene Holloway 
Martha Keene 
Alberta McDaniel 


The chapter has always tried to live up to the pur- 
poses for which the Sorority was founded and try con- 
stantly to better our community. 
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Compliments of 


THE MAID RITE 


Sandwiches and Short Orders 


Curb Service 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


NOWARDS GARAGE 


119 South Walnut Street, Pinckneyville 


Auto Repair Work 
Boats, Motors and Marine Supplies 


L. W. Noward 


Compliments of 


WIDES FILLING STATION 


Ray Thomas, Operator 


805 South Main Street 


Pinckneyville 


Compliments of 
BERT’S CAFE 
Fine Foods Since 1946 


Owners and Operators - Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Woosley 


PERRY COUNTY FROZEN 
FOOD LOCKERS 


15 North Division Street 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


MR. and MRS. B. G. PUNDSACK 


Compliments 


of 
JO STOTLAR 


Compliments 
of 
MASTERS TEXACO SERVICE 


105 West Water Pinckneyville 
Dial 4121 


Compliments of 


THE WEST END STORE 


609 West Kaskaskia 
Pinckneyville 


MR. and MRS. H. J. HENLEY 
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International Hod Carriers’ 


Building and Common Laborers Union 
Local No. 644 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


At the time of the first organizing of the present 
International Hod Carriers’ Building and Common Lab- 
orers’ Union, it was known as the American Federation 
of Labor, Local No. 8243. This Union was organized 
about 1900. Among the living members of this first 
charter are Henry Gladson and ‘Hug’ Sweatt. The first 
charter members were charged 50c to join and dues was 
about 50c per month. The wage scale was $1.35 a day for 
an eight hour day. 


The charter was changed frometime to time around 
the year 1905 it was given the name of Hod Carriers’ 
and Builders’. It was carried under this charter until 
about the late twenties. 


When Matthew Rule was President of the Fair As- 
sociation the members of this charter built the track 
around the fairgrounds. This was about 1907 or 1908. 
This body of men helped in the paving of brick around 
the public square, when Billie Simms was Mayor of 
Pinckneyville. 


This charter was still in effect at the time the re- 
screner was built for Southern Gem Coal Company. 


The meeting hall for this union was held in the build- 
ing now occupied by Krupp’s Produce Company. At 
that time the union was able to operate, on about a 
$15-20 treasury. 


This charter was the one used in the construction of 
all roads of the roaring twenties, east, west and south 
of Pinckneyville; the bridge over Beaucoup east of 
Pinckneyville, the rate of pay being 35c an hour, day- 
light to dark hours, Sunday at no overtime, if weather 
permitted; Route 13 was a 1928 to 1929 project at the 
usual 35c per hour. 


Nineteen twenty-eight brought the Wall Street stock 
market crash and the whole nation started to feel the 
start of the great depression, thus industry and labor 
stood still and eventually in the 30’s came the W. P. A., 
with it went the charter of the Hod Carriers’ and Build- 
ers’ Union. 


In 1933 a new charter was issued under the present 
name, International Hod Carriers’ Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Union of America, Local No. 644, head- 
quarters being at Boston, Massachusetts. 


The charter officers of the new union were Louis 
Reiseinger, Paul Opp, and Philip Mann. The wage scale 
was 50c per hour, no overtime, until after forty hours 
per week were reached. 


In 1937 the grading of Route 127, north Pinckneyville, 
was started, completing it in 1938. During; 1937 Social 
Security was formulated as was unemployment insurance. 


A new era for the betterment of the working man 
came into being. In 1939 the work on the Courthouse 
started, completing it in 1940. William Todd was elected 
Business Agent at that time and he still serves in that 
capacity. 


The viaduct south of Pinckneyville was completed in 
1941. During 1941 came Pearl Harbor and members be- 
gan to answer the call of duty. Those who were not 
called to duty wentt o work at defense jobs, wherever 
needed, some being Crab Orchard, Scott Field, Gran- 
ite City, East St. Louis or Lawrence, Kansas. About 
twenty-five members of the local were called into 


service. 


After hostilities, the widening of highways, blacktop- 
ping of roads, remodeling of business houses, and build- 
ing of new homes found members of Local 644 doing their 
part making our community a better place to live. 


As we enter this Fair Centennial year, we are in the 
process of building the parochial school, a community 
grade school to start in the summer, members of Local 
644 will play a part in their construction. 


We have covered approximately 55 years of Union 
endeavor; the part it played in the building of our com- 
munity, trying at all times to better the plight of the 
working man as did our predecessors, so that our city 
and community will be a better place in which to live. 


To the pioneers in the field of labor, only one word 
will suffice, ‘THANKS,’ to the Centennial Fair Assoc- 
iation, ‘AD MULTOS ANNOS.’ 


Respectfully submitted by the Members of 
International Hod Carriers Building and 
Common Laborers Union, Local No. 644. 
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Compliments 


of 


FRIENDLY HAVEN MOTEL 


Highways 13 and 127 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


In Memoriam 


J. W. LOGAN 


1870-1914 


A members of the Board of Directors of 
the Perry County Fair, for several years until 
the time of his death. 


His interest and untiring efforts contributed 
a great deal toward the success and continua- 
tion of the fair. 


Contributed by Verne Setzkorn 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Agriculture and Home Economics 


HOME ADVISER Mrs. Bertha Becker 


Office Days — Monday through Friday 
mornings 


FARM ADVISER Leslie Rogers 
Office Days — Monday, Wednesday and 


Friday mornings 


Extension Motto: 


“To help people to help themselves.” 


The Bowlorium, 
on South Walnut Street, was established in the 
middle °30’s by the present owner and operator, 
Enos Bigham. “Five Pin’ was the game at that 
time. Five twelve inch pins in a row at which 
the bowler rolled two balls six inches in diameter. 
Four years later the Bowlorium introduced “Duck 
Pins” to Pinckneyville. The establishment at that 
time was still an open air, summertime business. 
“Duck Pins” were very similar to regulation bowl- 
ing, but on a small scale. The pins were only seven 
inches high, the balls weighed, about six pounds 
and had no holes by which to grip them. Bowling 
went indoors in 1940 and three regulation size 
alleys soon crowded out all but two “ducks.” In 
another year a fourth regulation alley was added, 
eliminating the “ducks” altogether. The Bowlorium 
will accomodate four leagues in the 1956-57 sea- 
son, comprised of approximately 125 bowlers, who 
each week for four winter months, will compete 
for games won and lost, high series and high game. 
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The American Legion 


By C. H. Dintelman 


Shortly after the cessation of hostilities and the sign- 
ing of the Armistice on November 11, 1918, a group of 
soldiers and sailors met in France and discussed the 
matter of forming some sort of Veterans’ Association. 
After adjournment, they subsequently met in St. Louis, 
Mo., where the American Legion was organized. Sev- 
eral names were submitted, but finally “The American 
Legion” was chosen. Imemdiately thereafter, local Posts 
began forming, and it was not long before the following 
submitted an application for a charter for the Pinckney- 
ville Post: Ernie C. McElvain, H. B. Quillman, Neil L. 
Nesbitt, Luther C. Reidelberger, Richard C. Stanton, 
Rudolph W. Weise, Joe F. Fox, Harry M. Dunn, C. H. 
Dintleman, W. K. Crawford, Loren W. Noward, Ben- 
jamin Ward Campbell, Dave Caveglia, Carl H. Heisler 
and James E. Thetford. It is possible that others sign- 
ed the original: application, but their names do not ap- 
pear on the original Charter. 

Following an established custom of naming the Posts 
after some deceased veteran, the local Post was called 
“The John O. Sattler Post No. 587.’”’ The Post was named 
after John O. Sattler, who died of illness shortly after 
landing in England in October 1918. Sattler was one of 
the large complement of men who crossed in a huge con- 
voy during the height of the influenza epidemic which 
struck during the fall of 1918. Many of those stricken 
died and were buried at sea; there were nine funerals 
enroute on the ship on which the writer was traveling. 
Sattler’s remains were interred in England, but were 
subsequently removed to Pinckneyville and entombed in 
the family mausolum in the local I.0.0.F. Cemetery 
with full military honors provided by the members of 
the Post whcih had been named for him. 

The first Officers of the Post were Neil L. Nesbitt, 
Commander; L. C. Reidelberger, Adjutant, and C. HI. 
Dintlman, Finance Officer. Meetings were held once each 
week in the local Court House, at which after short 
business sessions, the remainder of the evening was spent 
in swapping tall tales of military and other experiences, 
both at home and abroad. 

However, the new legionnaires did not give all their 
time to levity. On the serious side, they immediately 
took charge of seeing that Memorial Day on May 30th 
was properly observed. Programs for this day had prev- 
iously been in charge of the G.A.R. and a number of 
other patriotic citizens, who were only too glad to 
active men. Since that time, this day has always been 


relinquish the job and turn it over to younger and more 
fittingly observed with a Parade and programs, to prop- 
erly commemorate the memory of those who gave their 
lives for the preservation of their Country. 

Among other activities, the members of the local Post 
instituted the matter of holding an annual banquet for 
surviving Civil War and Spanish-American War Veter- 
ans. Civil War and Spanish-American War veterans were 
guests of the local Post, and gave some interesting ac- 
counts of thier military activities. Among the Civil 
War veterans were the late Dr. H. P, Huntsinger, Char. 
les H. Roe, Jackson Fisher, Anderson Pyron and pos- 
sibly others. With the passing away of these veterans, 
these happy occassions were discontinued. All were bur- 
ied with full military honors. 

The Post has always taken an active part in the 
progress of the City and Community, co-operating with 
the Chamber of Commerce in its Hallowe’en program, 
with the City in the dedication of the new City Hall, 
etc. Participation in Veterans’ Day at the Perry County 
Fair was one of the projects of the Post for a number 
of years. Expert Drum and Bugle Corps from Southern 
Illinois and Missouri were assembled and performed be- 
fore large crowds, which filled the Grand Stand to 
overflowing. 

The proper observance of Armistice Day (Now Vet- 
erans’ Day) was institiuted and carried on by the Post 
for a number of years. Members assembled and marched 
in a body to one of the local Churches, where appropriate 
services were conducted and thanks returned for the 
blessings of peace. 

After the end of World War II, veterans of this war 
became eligible to membership in the American Legion, 
and most of the older members have gradually with- 
drawn from active participation in the various projects 
of the Post, with the exception of Memorial Day pro- 
gram, in which they still take an active part. 

Veterans organizations are by their very nature but 
temporal or transitoty associations, and when the last 
veteran has passed away, the American Legion, like the 
Grand Army of the Republic, will cease to exist, and be 
but a memory in the minds of the future generations. 
Then younger and more active patriotic citizens must 
take over and carry on the work of upholding and de- 
fending the constitution of the United States of Ameri- 
ca; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpe- 
trate a one hundred percent Americanism; to preserve 
the memories and incidents of our association in the 


’ Great Wars; to inculiate a sense of individual obligation 


to the community, State and Nation; to combat the 
autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make 
right the master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and democracy, and to 
consentrate and sancify our comradship by our devo- 
tion to mutual helpfulness. Then shall we say: 


“No more the muffled drums shall beat the soldiers’ 
last tattoo; 

No more in life’s parade shall meet this brave and dar- 
ing few, 

On fame’s eternal camping ground their silent tents 
are spread, ‘ 

And Glory guards, with honor, ‘round the bivouac of 
the Dead.” 


The Post has, just this year, purchased a home. This 
home being what was known as the “Red Brick School 
House.” It is located about 2 miles South of Pinck- 
neyville just off of Rt. 127 and 13. ; 

They plan to have many activities in their new home 
and invite the public to join with them in making their 
efforts a success. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


“The Kolbe Wheel’’ 


One of the fastest pieces of earth moving equipment in the world 


located at 


FIDELITY MINE 


On route 152 between Pinckneyville and Du Quoin 


The United Electric Coal Cos., Chicago, Illinois 
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Grade School 


Parent-Teacher’s Association 


The Parent-Teacher’s Association of the Pinckneyville 
Grade School has been an active organization in the 
community for a period of time extending over more 
than 30 years. 


In 1925 Mr. H. B. Blough was elected President of 
a Parent-Teacher’s Association, and from that date un- 
til September of 1946 the Association functioned as an 
active organization. In May of 1928 during the presi- 
dency of Mrs. W. K. Crawford, Sr., the organization was 
granted the Charter of the Illinois Council of Parents 
Bee Teacher’s. A membership of 135 was recorded at this 
ime. 


Other past-presidents were: Mrs. Lucy Woosley, Mrs. 
J. N. Taffee, Mrs. Elmer Steinheimer, Mrs. Frank Steinle, 
Mrs. Kenneth Wade, Mrs. Hugo Dudenbostle, Mrs. Wil- 
son Coker, Mrs. Guy Johnson, Mrs. Maurice Pyatt, Mrs. 
H. W. Hincke, Mrs. Kenneth Nesbitt, Mrs. Carl Beck, 
Mrs. Lee Armstrong and Mrs. George Thetford. 


In April of 1946, Mr. Raymond Harper was elected 


president, but resigned in September of the same year 
because he was moving out of the community. The 
P.T.A. disbanded at that time and did not reorganize 
until January of 1954, when a meeting was held at the 
Jr. High School auditorium with Mrs. Wesley Smith 
acting as temporary chairman. Sufficient interest in 
organizing a P.T.A. was shown at this time, and a 
nominating’ committee was appointed. In February 1954, 
Mrs. Wesley Smith was elected President, and the or- 
ganization voted to join the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


Mrs. Michael Smith succesded Mrs. Wesley Smith as 
president in 1955. The membership enrollment for 1955- 
56 has reached a total of 150 members. It is the purpose 
of the Parent-Teachers Association to cooperate and not 
to interfere with the school program. In the present 
as in the past our theme continues to be that of “Ac- 
cepting Our Responsibility For Better Homes, Schools 
and Communities,” 


Pinckneyville Rotary Club 


ae 


The first meeting of the Pinckneyville Rotary Club 
was held March 28, 1925. The Du Quoin Rotary Club 
was the parent club and Mr. Carl D. Pope, formerly 
of Du Quoin, was active in introducing Rotary to the 
men of Pinckneyville. 


The late W. O. Edwards was the first president of 
the club. Three charter members living today include 
Dr. J. S. Templeton, E. F. Bartle and Russell Malan. 
“Doc” and “Elvis” are still faithful members of the 
Pinckneyville Club after 31 years of continued service. 
This year, 1956, Dr. Templeton is eligible to wear an 
eleven year pin for perfect attendance. 


In 1948, the Rotary Club was host to the District Con- 


ference of the 216th district of Rotary International. 
During this conference one of the finest of Rotary 
parades was held. 


The Rotary Club has always been active in the affairs 
of the community. It has given of its time and efforts 
to further many worthwhile projects. 


The idea of Rotary is fifty-one years old. Rotary In- 
ternational is made up of over 8,000 clubs in 89 count- 
ries of the world. 


Pinckneyville Rotary extends congratulations to the 
Perry County Fair Centennial. 
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GRUNER HARDWARE 


NORTH SIDE OF SQUARE SINCE 1854 


Gruner Hardware, founded in 1854 by Philip 
Gruner, was just two years old when the first 
Perry County Agriculture Society met in 1856. 
The business was established on the north side 
of the square (picture at left) just one door 
west of its present location. 


Pinckneyville was selected by Philip Gruner 
because it was the county seat and a suitable 
building was available for a tin shop and a 
stock of stoves. At that time the stoves came 
from out in Ohio by barge to Chester and then 
were transported here by horse and wagon. A 
stock of hardware was added some years later, 
and as his sons grew to manhood they were 
admitted as partners and the business was con- 
ducted under the name of P. Gruner & Sons. 


Two sons, Philip A. and George were directly 
connected with their father in the business, 
while a third son, Charley, operated the tin 
shop which was closely related to the firm. 
With larger quarters becoming apparent, a new 
building was completed in 1882 on the site of 

the present building and the old building was used for storage. Following the death of the senior 
partner and founder in 1904 the business was known as Gruner Bros. 


Gruner Bros. became identified with many new enterprizes in this city, among:'which was the 


first creamery company, established in 1887. They were among the leading stockholders of the 
Pinckneyville Milling Company in 1889, which is still in operation under the Zacher Bros. In- 
strumental in development of this city’s telephone company, the Gruner Bros. later sold their 
interest to a local company. 


The Grandsons of the original founder, Homer and Curtis, took over operation of the business 
following the death of their father, Philip A. in 1915. Homer became manager of the firm in 1932 
and with his wife Maude, operated under the name of Gruner Hardware until his death in 1953. 


The business was completely destroyed by fire in December 1945 along with a heavy Christ- 
mas stock plus a large stock of post war merchandise. From early in 1946 until the new present 
modern building doubled in size (picture below) was completed early in 1948, Homer and 
Maude operated the business in the Harry Lew- 
is building on South Walnut Street. This is the 
only period of time the business was operated 
in any other location than on the north side 
of the square. 


Following his father’s death, J. Philip took 
over management of the business being the 
fourth generation in the business. Hig mother 
V. Maude present owner, is still active in the 
business specializing in the gift and housewares 
section of the store which she has built up 
during her years in the store. 


Gruner Hardware today is the oldest hard- 
ware store in the State of Illinois south of 
Springfield and the third oldest in the entire 
state, being operated continuously by one fam- 
ily. In OUR 102nd year on the square we con- 
gratulate the Perry County Fair in its Cen- 
tennial Year. 
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American Legion Auxiliary 


The American Legion Auxiliary, John O. Sattler Unit 
No. 587, Department of Illinois was organized May 23, 
1922 on the suggestion and efforts of Henry Hiller, then 
adjutant of the John O. Sattler Post No. 587. The initial 
meeting was held in the Court House, with thirteen pres- 
ent. The officers elected were President, Mrs. Margaret 
Hiller; Vice-President, Mrs. Elizabeth Damron; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Edith Keene; Treasurer, Mrs. Josie Gruner; 
Historian, Mrs. Maude Crawford; Chaplain Mrs. Ella 
Cressey. The purpose of the Auxiliary is to participate 
in and contribute to the accomplishments of the aims 
and purposes of the American Legion. The Charter was 
granted December 17, 1922 with the following members: 


Mrs. Ida Sattler Mrs. Josie Gruner 
Mrs. Ella Cressey Mrs. Mary Gruner 
Mrs. Julia Mann Mrs. Belle McElvain 
Mrs. Myra Whelles Mrs. Ethel Elliott 
Mrs. Mary E. McCrary Miss Gertrude Ritter 
Mrs. Margaret Hiller Mrs. Catherine Hiller 
Mrs. Elizabeth Damron Miss Vern Nesbitt 
Mrs. Lena Noward Mrs. Roxy Dry 

Mrs. Edith Keene Mrs. Beatrice Quillman 
Mrs. Dick Gruner Mrs. Sarah Clark 
Mrs. Lucy Woosley Mrs. Etta Fox 

Mrs. Maud Crawford Mrs. Elsie Allen 
Mrs. Jennie Noward Mrs. Blanche Hiller 
Mrs. Mantie Bell Mrs. Nellie Myers 


Mrs. Mae Horner 


‘Six Charter members, Mrs. Margaret Hiller, Mrs. Lena 
Noward, Mrs. Edith Keene, Mrs. Maude Crawford, Mrs. 
Gertrude Ritter Tilley and Mrs. Elsie Allen have held 
continuous membership. 

The membership in 1956 is sixty-six. Mrs. Margaret 
Hiller, a charter member was the first acting director 
of the 25th District. The first district meeting was held 
in April 1924 in the Methodist Church in Pinckneyville. 
The Auxiliary has participated in many money making 
activities such as Patriotic Banquets, parties, home 
talent plays, sponsoring stand at the Perry County Fair, 
bake sales and rummage sales. Has aided in several 
civic projects, such as financial assistance to Drum and 
Bugle Corp, band uniforms, furnished a room at the 


Pinckneyville Community Hospital, gave one hundred 
dollars to “The Haven”; solicited for and contributed 
to Red Cross, Salvation Army, Heart Fund, Crippled 
Children, Tuberculosis Seals, and Cancer Crusade. Help- 
ed send boys to Boys State, gave to needy orphans and 
widows. Sold poppies and sponsored Poppy Poster and 
Americanism essay contests, gave a course of flag et- 
iquate in the Grade School, entered floats in the Mardi 
Gras Parade and sponsored candidates for queen of the 
Mardi Gras. A wheel chair and bed side table, prop- 
erty of the auxiliary, may be borrowed by anyone in the 
community. Every year articles made by disabled vet- 
erans at Hines Hospital are bought and sold, thus help- 
ing the veterans. For six years fifty tray favors con- 
taining cigarettes, candy or gum have been sent every 
month to Veterans hospitals. 

The unit mets twice a month. On the second Monday 
night the meeting is held in the homes of members, 
at which’ time articles for hospitals and home cancer 
dressings are made. The second meeting, with business 
and program, is held on the afternoon of the fourth 
Monday in the City Hall. 


1955-1956 officers are: 


President Mrs. Viola Echols 
1st Vice-President Mrs. Ethel Pursell 
2nd Vice-President Mrs. Maud Strickland 
Secretary Mrs. Beulah Reese 


Treasurer Mrs. Verda Mathews 
Historian Mrs. Mabel West 
Chaplain Mrs. Alice Stahlheber 
Sergeant-at-Arms Mrs. Bertha Beck 


February 1937 the Past Presidents organized a Past 
Presidents Club which meets in the spring with a lunch- 
eon, at which time plans are made for the installation 
of officers in June. The club is responsible for the mem- 
bership of the unit, this is planned at a summer meet- 
ing. Laura Sawyer is chairman. The re-habilitation of 
the veterans has been the main emphasis of the unit 
through the years. 
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INDEX 
NOTION 
CO. 


5c 10c¢ 25c¢ $1.00 


Self-Service 


Air-Conditioned 


Pinckneyville 
Illinois 
Index Notion Manager, Bob Walker and clerks, left to right back 
row: Bertha Rennison, Agatha Holt, Dody Fulton, Walker, Mar- 
garet Hazen, and Hanna Talley. First row: Phyllis Stanton, Jackie 
Gruner, and Mildred McCune. 


Braun's Standard Service 


and Employees 


STANDARD 


Welcome you to the Perry County 


Centennial Fair 


Also extends thanks for past patronage 
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American Association of University Women 


4 The American Association of University Women came 
into existence at a time when formal education for wo- 
men was practically unknown. However, there was a 
small, but growing group of women whose intellectual 
urge sent them to college and whose economic freedom 
gave them leisure time and fine tastes, but who had no 
way to use their educational assets outside the home. 

On November 28, 1881 a group of seventeen college 
women graduated met at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Alice Hayes, Marion Talbot, and Ellen 
Richards were instrumental in calling this meeting, at 
which eight colleges were represented. 

The primary purpose which prompted the early meet- 
ings of the Association was a desire to supply answers 
to three questions which were of vital importance to 
college women graduates of the 1800’s: Is college degree 
of value to women? If so, how can women with degrees 
help other ambitious women who wish to acquire de- 
grees? How can a college woman fit herself into a com- 
munity and play a part in its program? The attempt 
to supply answers to these questions provided the in- 
itial goals for the Association. 

From this beginning has developed not only a National 
Association with more than 137,000 members in 1,335 
branches located in every state and the District of Col- 
umbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Cuba; but also an Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women representing 
many foreign countries. 

Eligibility for national membership is determined 
through the acquisition of a degree from a college which 
has been approved for membership by the Committee on 
Standards and Recognition for AAUW Approval. The 
state and local branches may admit associate members 
also. These are members who have completed at least 
two full years of work which would be credited toward 
an approved degree in a college approved by the Assoc- 
iation. 

The Asscoiation as a whole is “fostered for the sake 
of society, for the sake of knowledge, and for the sake 
of the individual members themselves.” As an organi- 


zation it offers members a_ study-action program in 
childhood and higher education, international relations 
social studies, the status of women, and the arts. The 
Association also supports a legislative program voted 
by delegates to the biennial convention, and members 
participate in the AAUW Fellowship Program, which 
awards more than thirty graduate fellowships a year 
to promising women scholars. The Association’s inter- 
national grants program brings annually about forty 
women from other countries for study and research in 
the United States. 


ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL BRANCH OF AAUW 

In the fall of 1941 members of the Carbondale Branch 
of the American Association of University Women met 
with a group of local university women in the home 
of Jeanette Gruner (Mrs. Robert Evans) for the purpose 
of organizing a local branch of the National Association 
in Pinckneyville. 

On October 20, 1941 the branch was formally organ- 
ized with a membership of fifteen; and the following 
officers were elected: president, Marie Baudison (Mrs. 
Carl Epplin); vice-president, Miss Maxine Richards; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Hugh D. Malan. 

Through the years the local branch has initiated, or 
helped sponsor, various projects including: Girl Scouts, 
“The Airliner’? (teen town), Career Night for High 
School Students, Book Fairs, War Souvenir Exhibit, and 
an International Goodwill Doll Exhibit. 

In October 1953 the Pinckneyville Branch was hos- 
tess at an all-day workshop to other branches from the 
southern part of the State. 

Typical of the yearly programs are addresees by for- 
eign exchange students and teachers, by state AAUW 
officers, by legislative members, and by laymen in var- 
ious vocations. 

The current branch membership totals thirty; and 
the present officers are as follows: president, Miss An- 
namae Todd; vice-president, Mrs. J. Philip Gruner; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Leslie Rogers; treasurer, Mrs. Maurice Dry. 


Perry County Historical Society 


Meeting in the Perry County Courthouse in April, 
1955, eight people formed the Perry County Historical 
Society, with the object of the organization being to 
discover, preserve and disseminate knowledge of Perry 
County, Illinois. A constitution committee was appoint- 
ed and in May, 1955 the committee recommendations 
was accepted. In June, 1955, a large group of pros- 
pective members met in Tamaroa at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Finis Hilt and the first election of officers 
was held with the following being elected for the year 
1955: r 

President — J. Wesley Neville 
Vice President — Mrs. Finis Hilt 
_Secretary — Gale D. Hicks 
Treasurer — Mrs. Elizabeth Spurgeon 
Curator — D. A. Purdy 

Directors — S. Dyer Campbell, Arch 

Voight, D. W. Hortin 

The above officers were also elected for the year 1956. 

The charter was closed in August, 1955 with 58 char- 
ter members being enrolled. 

Meetings are held monthly at various places in the 
county and a program of historical interest is usually 
held. We have had the privilege of hearing Mr. William 
H. Farley of Harrisburg,. a leading Southern Illinois 
booster and historian, Mr. Lowell Derringer of Mount 
Venon, and Irvin Peitman, Indian authority from SIU in 


Carbondale. All of these gentlemen had color movies. 
or slides of Southern Illinois which were wonderful 1o 
behold. Many historical research programs about Perry 
County are now being prepared by members who are 
interested in such things. These will be presented at 
meetings in the future and it is our intention to have 
them published either in the county newspapers or in 
a publication of our own. 

The activities of this organization have been as fol- 
lows: 

Recommendation to the State of Illinois to have the 
site of the Du Quoin Female Seminary, which was in 
existence from 1853 to 1893 near Old Du Quoin, mark- 
ed by a historical marker. This has been accepted by 
the State of Illinois and is expected to be erected some- 
time in 1956. 

A field trip to follow the Shawneetown-St. Louis Trail 
where it passes through the east side of Perry County. 

A field trip to the Silkwood home in Franklin County 
near the Perry County boundary and which was an 
overnight stopping place on the Shawneetown Trail. 

Other field trips in the county to interesting sites will 
be held during the summer months. 

All persons who are interested in the past history of 
Perry County are invited to become members and share 
the pleasures of how our county and towns grew through 
the years. 
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GUY’S LIQUOR STORE 
and 
TAP ROOM 


JEROME and JOHN ALONGI 
18 W. Main 


Du Quoin, Illinois 
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KIMMEL-SCHWINN LUMBER CO. 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


Dial 2-2222 


Your Celotex Dealer 


BAUER DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


State Highway No. 161 E 


Centralia, Illinois 


Centralia 4222 


AMERICA’S 
PREMIUM pong MY BEER 
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Girl Scouting In Pinckneyville 


The early history of Girl Scouts in Pinckneyville is 
rather vague due to the lack of records, but in the fall 
me Ri Hanson and Iene McClurken start- 
e e first troop. It consisted of 32 girls and ‘di- 
vided into 4 patrols. e este 


They camped at Hiller’s Lake where a nurse in charge 
taught bed making for a badge. Other badges given 
were for cooking out-of-doors, basket weaving, etc. They 
had no regular uniforms, just kerchiefs of muslin dyed 
green as their symbol worn with their dresses. 


There was some conflict. with the Camp Fire girls 
and Scouts disbanded in 1931. ’ 


In 1933, Mrs. Martin Schroedel, Sr., started Girl 
Scouts again, but in a few years, interests again died. 


About 1940, the A.A.U.W. decided to sponsor the 
Girl Scouts and they began under the leadership of 
Roberta Sheley Yates. During the years to follow, they 
continued as a lone troop, or traops,. as they grew in 
number. During this time the girls camped at various 
places. At first, Dixon Springs was their camping place. 
With the help of some mothers of the girls they spent 
@ week there. The girls would all donate some canned 
goods to help the food situation and paid a small fee. 
Mrs. Virginia Hiller was the swimming instructor and 
several girls were able to pass their swimmer’s Badge. 
Other camps attended were at Grafton, Illinois, Spencer, 
Indiana and Carlinville, Illinois. A few of the others who 
helped lead troops were Mrs. Ann Kane, Mrs. Viola 
Lipe and Mrs. Virginia Bartle. 


In 1950, Miss Helen Leonard organized the first 
Brownie Troop with 43 girls from the third and fourth 
grades. 


By the fall of 1951, .Pinckneyville had Brownies, In- 
termediates and Senior Scouts, a full Scout program. 

On October 25, 1951, about twenty-five men and wo- 
men met at the Pnickneyville Community High School 
for the purpose of organizing a Girl Scout Association 


so that the troops could become an organized 
rather than lone troops. : ee a 


In January, 1952, the possibility of Perry County join- 
ing the King Coal Council of Girl Scouts, a council 
covering Franklin, Williamson and Jackson counties 
was discussed. Miss Mabel Webb, Executive Director of 
the Council, being on hand to advise and answer ques- 
tions. In June, 1952, the Pinckneyville Association was 
notified that Perry County had been accepted for ‘af- 
filiation with the King Coal Council, entitling the Pinck- 
neyville group to the services of the Executive Direc- 
tor, the support and cooperation of the now four-coun- 
ty council. That year there were 93 Girl Scouts regis- 
tered from Pinckneyville. 


In the fall of 1952, work was started on a camp for 
the girls of King Coal Council gt Little Grassy Lake 
on land grated to the Scouts by the government. The 
first camping on the site was some primitive camping 
in the summer of 1953. Since that time the camp has 
grown steadily, made up now of the main Lodge, about 
two dozen tent platforms, a primitive unit, nurse’s 
quarters, a dock, and a swimming area marked for non- 
swimmers, beginners and advanced swimmers. The camp 
covers 110 acres with an additional 80 acres available 
if needed. Each year, more and more girls of the King 
Coal Council will be going to camp. 


For 1956, Pinckneyville has 7 Girl Scout troops, 138 
girls and 34 adult volunteer workers, a total of 172 
registered in Girl Scouting. 


King Coal Council officers for this year are Pres., 
Mrs. John Baudino, Herrin; Ist Vice Pres., Mrs. G. H. 
Edwards, Pinckneyville; 2nd Vice Pres., Mrs, Leo Brown, 
Carbondale; Sec., Mrs. Guy Lambert, W. Frankfort; 
Treas., Mrs. Carl McNeill, Herrin. Pinckneyville As- 
sociation officers are Chairman, Mrs. Rudolph Stahl- 
heber; V. Ch., Mrs. Herman Hubler; Sec., Mrs. Lowell 
Crumbacher and Treas., Mrs. George Wolfe. 


Alumnae Of Epsilon Lambda 


CHAPTER OF DELTA THETA TAU 


The Alumnae chapter was inspected and received their 
charter in 1942, with Golda Bartle serving as the first 
President. The charter members were: Bert Roe, Grace 
Farmer, Anne Kane, Nan Davis, Thelma Mathis, Lor- 
raine Wade, Pauline Thetford and Golda Bartle. 


Since the charter was granted, the membership has 
steadily increased until the chapter now has become 
a sizeable group. 


The organization has achieved an enviable record for 
participating in local civic affairs. Although consider- 
ed an inactive group by the parents organization, the 


industry and interest of the Alumnae has never less- 
ened in philanthropic work. One of these enterprises of 
which they are especially proud is that of fore 
a room for the new Pinckneyville Community Hospital. 


The present officers are: President-Dorothy Margen- 
thaler, Vice president-Maxine Heisler, Secretary and 
Treasurer-Olive Pyatt, Historian-Golda Bartle. 


Tt is the wish of all the Alumnae members that the 
next one hundred years shall see this community con- 
tinue to advance ag it has so nobly done in the past. 
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CONGRATULATIONS BEGG’S TRACTOR SALES 


and Ferguson Tractors and Ferguson System 


CONTINUED SUCCESS FROM Implements 
Distributor for YAZOO MASTER MOWER 
CROESSMAN WHOLESALE CO. 


Du Quoin 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


115 West Main Ph, 2-3891 


Compliments of 


CHARLES W. GEUMALLEY BECK’S HATCHERY 


Operated by Paul and Irma Wagner 
JEWELER 


Willisville, Illinois 


Pinckneyville, Illinois In continual operation since 1937 


Formerly owned by the late L. C. Beck 
and wife. 


Give us this day our daily- bread 


KENNEDY’S STUDIO HAWKINS KORN KRUST and 


HAWKINS BUTTER BREAD 
fi for toasting 
ine Portraits 


Local Distributor 


20 N. Division Street Du Quoin. Illinois ELMER EMLING 


Du Quoin, Illinois 


Compliments of 


A-1 
DU QUOIN WHOLESALE COMPANY CLEANERS and FURRIERS 


26 North Division Street 


Jimmie Elkins, Prop. 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


A Complete Fur Service-Storage-Cleaning 


Tobacco Paper Products Restyling-Rugs-U pholstery 


Restaurant Supplies Hosiery 
Candies Specialties 


Du Quoin, Illinois Ph. LI 2-3333 
Drug Sundries School Supplies 
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Pinckneyville Public Library 


The Pinckneyville Public Library was inaugurated in 
August, 1917, and was originally quartered in the As- 
sembly Room of the Pinckneyville Grade School. Ap- 
pointed by the City Council, the members of the first 
Board of Directors were: Mr. B. Q. Hoskinson, Presi- 
dent; Charles J. Bischof, Secretary; Mrs. W. S. Wilson, 
Miss Marion McCandless; Mrs. W. F. Jones; George 
E. Hincke; Oscar H. Schultze and Roy Alden, and W. 
A. . Nesbitt. 

In 1936 the Pinckneyville Public Library was re- 
organized and moved to the Brey Building on South 
Walnut Street under the directorship of Mr. W. A. 
Nesbitt, President; Charles J. Bischof, Secretary, Rev. 
M. P. Schroedel, Mrs. W. F. Jones, Mrs. Gladys Geum- 
malley, M. J. Pyatt, Ralph Cavegiia, and William Mont- 
gomery. Later that year, after the new City Hall was 
completed, the Library was moved to its present quar- 
ters, and its present directors are Mr. M. J. Pyatt, 
President; Lyle Brown, Secretary; Ralph Caveglia, Rudy 
Kohlsdorf, Halleck Reese, Mrs. J. S. Templeton, Mrs. 
Louis Templeton, Miss Maxine Heisler, and Herman 
Epplin. 

Six Presidents have directed the Public Library to 
its present day status of being one of the most com- 
plete and modern libraries in this section of the State 
of Illinois. These Presidents, in the order of their term 
of office, have been Mr. B. Q. Hoskinson, Miss Marian 
McCandless, Mr. W. A. Nesbitt, Mr. W. G. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Louis Templeton, and the present day President, 
Mr. M. J. Pyatt. 

The office of Secretary has been held by Charles J. 
Bischof, who served for thirty-two years, and Lyle 


Brown, who is Secretary of the present Board. 

_ Five librarians have capably performed their dut- 
ies, and they are, in the order of their appointments, 
Mrs. Lorraine Schroeder, Ida Campbell, Lorraine Bom- 
merscheim, Mrs. Margaret Malan and Mrs. Blanche 
Guthrie, who is in charge of the Library at this time. 

Approximately seven thousand books and _ twenty- 
five magazine subscriptions comprise the present Li- 
brary. Complete and thorough sections of reference 
books, juvenile books, fiction, science, history, philis- 
ophy and socialogy books have been set up and are 
available to any of the approximately twelve hundred 
registered readers. A religious section with Catholic, 
Morman, Christian Science and various other religious 
volumes makes for a well-rounded Public Library. Mod- 
ern lighting, airconditioning, comfortable reading tab- 
les and chairs make our Public Library a pleasant and 
well-equipped source of reading for the citizens of 
Pinckneyville, ag well as citizens of the surrounding 
territory. 

In 1948, the Board instituted the Children’s Story 
Hour, which meets once a week for ten continuous 
weeks during the summer months. In 1955, fifty-three 
children were enrolled under the guidance of Mrs. 
Dwight Hamilton, Assistant Librarian. Awards are giv- 
en for perfect attendance, and a social function is al- 
ways held at the close of this project. To aid to the 
success of the Story Hour, the Board has purchased a 
record player. 

An added facility is the obtaining of any book or 
record from the Illinois State Library upon the request 
of any of our many readers. 


High School Parent-Teacher’s Association 


The Parent-Teachers’ Association of the Pinckneyville 
High School was first organized February 16, 1939. It 
was organized to replace the Band Parents’ Associa- 
tion. There were sixty-five charter members. The first 
President was Mrs. Frank Edwards, and those since 
are as follows: Mrs. Jack Stumpe, Mrs. Hugo Duden- 
bostle, Mrs. Norman Hagler, Mrs. Clarence McCrary, 
Mrs. Harry Singer, Mrs.-Herman Hincke; Mrs. Geltz 
Templeton, Mrs. Lee Armstrong, Mrs. Carl Beck, Mrs. 
Kenneth Runion, Mrs. Isadore Basso, Mrs. Adam En- 
gelhardt, Paul Mathis, Mrs. Santo Cicardi, Noel Trigg, 


and Mrs. Chas. Lacy. 

The P.T.A. has been an active association and con- 
tributed much to the improvement of our school. An- 
nually serving Band and Basketball banquets and spon- 
soring members of the band to music camp. Also send- 
ing art students on trips and helping furnish our caf- 
eteria, purchase uniforms for band students, and uni- 
forms. ‘The organization has helped very much on the 
Heart Fund Drive, and donated to Red Cross and Pol- 
io Funds. 
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Congratulations to the Oldest Continuous 


County Fair in the State of Illinois 


EDNA DEAL - RAY SHUTE 


Serving Southern Illinois County Fairs this Past Quarter Century 


Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Compliments of 


Ou Quoin Evening Call 


Perry County's DAILY Newspaper 


Phone LI 2-2133, Du Quoin 
CALL PUBLISHING CO. 


Lueker’s Welding and Implement Sales 


The picture (left) is of my father, F. W. 
Lueker in a blacksmith shop he built 
sometime in the 80’s and was taken just 
before World War I. The shop was just 
across the county line in Washington 
County, and he operated this blacksmith 
and wood working shop until he died 
in 1924. When he first started this busi- 
ness, he made his nails and horse shoes 
at night and shod horses the next day. 


This is where I spent my: boyhood since 
our home was only a short distance away. 
My father and Uncle Billy Dempsey 
would make, coffins and my mother trim- 
med them. I can very well remember fath- 
er and Uncle Billy going to measure the 
corpse and then come back and make the 
coffin out of cherry lumber that they 
had cut and seasoned. 


The picture below is of my son and my- 
self and the shop we now operate. After 
moving to Pinckneyville, I worked at the 
I. C. roundhouse and the coal rescreener, 
later returning to Rice to run a blacksmith 
shop at Hunter’s store. Then in 1928 1 

moved the shop to Pinckneyville where the Boon Crain Tavern now is located. In 1934 I went 
to work at the mines and in 1944 I built the first part of the shop where we are now, at the 
corner of Laurel and Locust streets. At first the shop handled welding, blacksmithing and some 
machine work. 


After World War II, my son Frederick W. Lueker joined me in the business and in 1948 we 


started handling the Gleaner combine. Then. we were given the dealership for Massey-Harris 
implements and later added New Holland and New Idea implement lines. 


Many things have changed since the days I spent in my father’s shop as a boy. We would get 
10c for sharpening a plow share then. I can still remember Setting in the shop on a rainy day 
listening to the tales and jokes that were told hy the loafers and customers. 


My wife was the former Ethel Guy and we have two children, Frederick W. and Esther. Fred- 
erick and his wife Virginia have two sons, Jerry and Tommy. Esther is the wife of Leonard 
Lunnemann and they have two children, Inez and Jo Lynn. 


We would like to congratulate the directors and officials of the Perry County Fair on reaching 
the Centennial year and we hope the next 100 years will be even better. 


FRED C. LUEKER 
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Pyatt Family History 


The first Pyatt to settle in Perry County made his 
appearance here in 1829. Samuel Pyatt (1793-1875) with 
two young men, nephews by marriage, Hawkins S. 
Ozburn and William Ozburn, came from Jackson County 
to find a suitable place to locate in this county. The 
prospective settlers passed through the McElvain Set- 
tlement, and then traveled west until they came to 
a spot near the present location of Ozburn School. There 
were three hills within a quarter of a mile of each 
other. They decided that each one could have a home 
on .a hill. When asked to make the first selection, 
“Uncle Sam’ chose the west hill, on land now owned 
by his great grandson, John I. Pyatt. The younger 
men, whose wives were daughters of Janet Pyatt Reese, 
settled on the other two hills. William and Rebecca 
Ozburn occupied the east hill, now a part of the Harry 
Miller estate. Hawkins S. and Mahala Ozburn located 
on the hill to the north, on land now owned by W. K. 
Crawford, a great grandson of the original settler. 
Hawkins Ozburn was also the grandfather of Robert 
Ozburn of Pinckneyville. 


Samuel Pyatt was a descendant of a quaker family 
who, with Willaim Penn, came to this country from 
Wales and located in Pennsylvania. Samuel’s father, 
Ebenezar Pyatt (1755-1835), fought in the Revolution- 
ary War while living in Pennsylvania. Later he married 
Rebecca Milburn of Virginia and moved to Southern 
Ohio. From there he went to Tennessee, then Kentucky, 
and in 1814 came to the territory of Illinois and settled 
in Jackson County, as it is known now. 


Soon after moving to Perry County, Samuel Pyatt 
became active in county affairs. He was county treas- 
urer in 1832 and served as county commissioner for 
three years 1832-1836. Samuel and Mary Phelps Pyatt 
were the parents of the following children: Milburn 
Monroe Pyatt married Milly B. Jones; John Washington 
Pyatt married Mrs. Lydia Burnell; James Madison Pyatt 
died in the Mexican War;. Lucinda Narcissa married 
a Bourland, then William Goodaker; Izri J. Pyatt mar- 
ried Mary Jane Craig; Nancy Adaline Pyatt married 
John Washington Craig (grandparents of John Craig of 
Pinckneyville); and Ebenezer Jefferson Pyatt married 
Penina Crain. After the death of Mary Phelps Pyatt, 
Samuel married Cyrena Marlin. In the history of the 
founding of Four Mile Baptist Church the name of 
Cyrena Pyatt was listed as charter member, and Sam- 
uel Pyatt was the first member to be received in the 
newly organized church. 


John Washingten Pyatt served for a time in the 
Mexican War, and then came home, settled on a farm 
in Nine Mile Prairie, and became active in politics. 
He was sheriff of Perry County in 1850, Clerk of the 
County Court from 1853-1861, state representative in 
1872-1874, and county commissioner from 1875-1882. 


Izri Jackson Pyatt (1829-1883) married Mary Jane 
Craig (1830-1879) in 1850. The parents of Mary Craig 
were William A. and Jennette Steele Craig who settled 
in Perry County in 1828. Their home was south of the 
old County Farm. Jennette’s father, James Steele, came 
tc Four Mile Prairie in the same year. 


I. J. and M. J. Pyatt were the parents of eight sons 
and daughters who grew to maturity: James Madison 
(1851-1937); Frances Jane (1855-1932); Anna Adaline 
(1858-1902); Jennette Emeline (1860-1947); John Lin- 
coln (1864-1943); Robert Izri (1866-1939); George Wash- 
ington (1868-1939); and Mary Cyrena (1870-1924). In 


1851 Izri Pyatt gave the right of way to the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company for the building of their rail- 
road. As a result a station built there was named Pyatts 
and served as a flag station for many years. The I. J. 
Pyatt family lived in a log and frame house, one-fourth 
mile west of the station, until about 1872 when the 
father built a new house, a few yards to the east, and 
moved his family into it. The house and farm are now 
the property of the George W. Pyatt heirs. 


James Pyatt was station agent at Pyatts for thirty 
nine years and Clerk of the Circuit Court for four years. 
He was at one time president of the Fair Association 
of Perry County. At the time of his death he had been an 
elder of the Galum Presbyterian Church for twenty- 
five years. After attending school at Irvington, Llinois, 
James Pyatt married Harriet E. Brown in 1874. To 
this union were born seven children: Jennie Bliss (1875- 
1947), was a Perry County teacher for twenty years, 
two of these in Pinckneyville; Frank Arthur (1877- 
1951), a farmer, was a township school treasurer for 
Several years, and an elder of Galum Presbyterian 
Church for fifteen years, married Pearl Cunningham; 
Ethel Mary (1882-1900); Florence (1879-1881);: Lillian, 
a former teacher, maried Edward Malan, now a retired 
dairy farmer, and lives near Pinckneyville; John Izri, 
a farmer, also a former teacher, succeeded his father 
as station agent and held that position for seventeen 
years. He has been a trustee of Galum Church for twelve 
years, is married and lives on land which is part of 
the original farm of Samuel Pyatt. His wife Ethel 
Cunningham, a former Perry County teacher; Roberta 
married Maurice Kimmel, now a retired hardware deal- 
er and lives in Du Quoin. 


The grandchildren of James M. Pyatt are twenty- 
eight in number. The daughters of Frank are: Eleanor, 
an office nurse in East St. Louis; and Helen, wife of 
Maurice Dry, lives on the original Milburn Pyatt farm, 
one-half mile south of the site of the home of Samuel 
Pyatt. Helen has two youngsters, Frankie and Marilyn 
Dry, and teaches in the Pinckneyville High School. The 
children of Lillian Malan are: Max, a naval Air Lieuten- 
ant, married to Emaline Stanton, has three children, Bob- 
by, Marcia, and Eddie; Oradelle, wife of Simon Havey, 
has one daughter, Susan; Florence, wife of Houston 
Cooper has one daughter Carol; John I’s children are: 
Eugene, a farmer living near his father, is married to Al- 
berta Richmond. They have three sons, Bob, Teddy, and 
Paul; James, an employee of Remmert-Warner Aircraft, 
Inc., is married to Mary Newell. They have three young- 
sters, John Howard, Carole, and Suzanne; Rosamond, an 
industrial nurse for Groves Loboratory in St. Louis. Ro- 
iberta Kimmel’s children are: Joe, a Research Professor 
in University of Utah’s College of Medicine, is married 
to Jean Howell. They have three children, Philip, Lynn, 
and Ellen; Jane, wife of Tom Colten, Minden, La., has 
two youngsters, Connie and Craig. 


Frances Jane Pyatt married Alexander Porter Baird 
in 1886. Porter Baird, whose homeplace was near the 
Pyatt farm, was interested in fine horses and served 
many years as president of the Perry County Fair As. 
sociation. He was county commissioner for years and at 
cne time was state representative. ‘Aunt Fannie” was 
especially active in the Galum Presbyterian Church. 
She was the first president of the Ladies Aid Society 
and was the founder and manager of the first “Baird 
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PYATT FAMILY HISTORY 


Grove Chicken Fry.” This for years was a widely known 
summer event. Porter and Frances Baird were the 
parents of Florence Baird, a European Tour Conductor, 
who lives in Du Quoin. 


Anna Pyatt taught at Pinckneyville for two years 
before her marriage to William A. Jackson, a stock 
farmer, in 1888 and moved to the Jackson farm three 
miles north of Du Quoin. To this union were born three 
children: Mary Jackson, an office secretary, in Granite 
City; Pyatt Jackson (1889-1949) a dairy farmer, who 
married Hazel McKinney of Carbondale; and Anna who 
married Townsend Blanchard, a business man of Tam- 
aroa. 


The grandchildren of Anna Pyatt Jackson are six in 
number. Pyatt Jackson’s daughter is Mary Dean, wife 
of George Patterson of Carbondale. They have two 
children—Camilla and Ronnie. Anna Blanchard’s sons 
are: Gene, studynig at Harvard; Bob, serving in the 
Air Force; and Mark, in high school at Du Quoin. 

Jennette Pyatt, the last of the Izri J. Pyatt family to 
pass away, operated a millinery shop in Du Quoin, with 
the assistance of her sister. More recently she kept 
house for this sister Mary, who was employed for fif- 
teen years in the First National Bank in Du Quoin. 
These sisters were active workers, in their youth, in 
the Galum Church. ‘Aunt Nettie” was the first organ- 
ist for the church and served in that capacity for 
years. After the Misses Pyatt moved to Du-Quoin, they 
became members and workers in the First Presbyterian 
Church there. 


John L. Pyatt used to tell of his experiences, as a 
young man, when he attended school at the Academy of 
Old Du Quoin. Very interesting to the younger genera- 
tion were stories of his few years as a mail carrier from 
the Pennyville Postoffice, which was in Four Mile Prair- 
ie, near the recent location of Baird School. A horse- 
iback rider would bring the mail to Pennyville from 
Du Quoin. John would take it, also on horseback, to 
Cutler and then he would return with mail going in the 
other direction, while two riders finished the two re- 
lays to Chester. In addition to his work as a farmer, 
John L. served as township school treasurer and was 
a trustee at Galum Church for forty-eight years. In 
1893 John Pyatt married Eldora Wham (1867-1947), who 
had taught school sereval years in Perry County. This 
couple had three children: Raymond, a Pinckneyville 
coach and principal for three years, is married to Mar. 
garet Fisher of Chicago, a former librarian and teach- 
er. Raymond is now an attorney in Gary, Indina; Mar- 
gie, a former Perry County teacher, married Claude 
Vick, Illinois Education Association Staff Member, and 
lives in Springfield, Illinois; Maurice, also a former 
county teacher, is now a Pinckneyville mortician. ,He 
is married to Vey Griffith, a Pinckneyvlle grade school 
teacher. 


There are eight grandchildren in the J. L. Pyatt fam- 
ily. Raymond’s daughter’s are Alice and Nancy, teach- 
ers in Fort Wayne, Indiana. The Vick children are: Bob, 
an architect, married to Alice Paulen; and Marian, wife 
of Dean Febus, a home economics teacher in Illiopolis, 
has two sons—Bobby and Jimmy. Maurice’s son Rich- 
ard, in business with his father; is married to Ramona 
Logan, and has one small daughter, Cynthia. 


The welfare of the Galum Presbyterian Church was 
very important to Robert I. Pyatt, as it was to other 
members of the Pyatt family, for he was an elder in 
that church for forty-four years. As a young man, Rob- 
ert, with his brother George and sister Mary, attended 
the Southern Illinois Normal at Carbondale. He was & 
farmer as long as his health permitted. Robert Pyatt 
was married in 1896 to Della Kimmel, who now is eighty- 
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SIX years of age and lives in her home adjacent to 
Pyatt Station. Three of the children of this union grew 
to maturity and are living today: Lucille is married to 
Loren Anderson, a teacher in the Freeburg High School; 
Lois, a former Du Quoin teacher, who married Clarence 
Armstrong, a former Perry County Instructor, now 
athletic director in Belleville Township High School 
and Junior College; and Hazel who married C. R. Ish- 
ret meee now employed in the Du Quoin City 
chools. 


Robert Pyatt’s grandchildren, number five. The Arm- 
strongs have two sons: Dwight, a teacher, married Shir- 
ley Rushing; and Norman, also a teacher, married Phyl- 
lis Provart. Norman has two children—Tommy and Ther- 
esa Ann. The Andersons son is David. 


George Washington Pyatt, the youngest son of Izri 
Pyatt, lived on and farmed the homeplace after his 
brothers and sisters left it to make homes elsewhere. 
He served as a township trustee for years and was a 
member of the Pinckneyvillé Community High School 
Board of Education for several years preceding and 
following the erection of the present high school build- 
ing. George W. Pyatt was married in 1897 to Olive 
Wham (1871-1953), a sister of Mrs. John L. Pyatt, and 
like her, a former Perry County teacher. The children 
of George and Olive Pyatt are: Lucian, a mechanic, is 
married to Lillian Gass and lives on land which is a 
part of the original I. J. Pyatt farm; Kenneth, formerly 
a Pinckneyville high school instructor, but presently 
teaching in Belleville High School and Junior College, 
married Johnnie Standerfer, a former teacher; Ethyl who 
teaches English in the junior high school, and Gladys, 
a mathematics teacher at the high school, both in West 
Frankfort; Olive, a primary teacher in the Pinckneyville 
Grade School; George Dean, a coalstrip shovel operator, 
is married to Roberta Caldwell and lives in Pinckney- 
ville. 


George W. Pyatt’s grandchildren are five in number. 
Lucian’s children are: Wanda Lee, bookkeeper at the 
Pinckneyville Hospital, wife of George McKinstry; Rog- 
er, an Air Force Lieutenant, married to Lucille Beck; 
and Kathryn, a senior in Dlinois School for the Deaf 
at Jacksonville. George Dean’s daughters are: Barbara, 
wife of Sherwood Burns; and Mary Jo, doing office work 
at Springfield. 


In a brief resume of the preceding history there is 
shown a predominance of interest in church, farms, and 
schools. More than fifty of the family. group have been 
members of the one hundred twelve year old country 
church “Galum” which was attended ‘by the several 
generations, the first going on horse back; the second 
riding in buggies and surreys; and the third driving on 
all weather roads in modern cars. At least twenty have 
been Perry. County full or part time, farmers. There 
have been thirty-three teachers, including Samuel Pyatt 
who, at one time, was said to have taught school in 
the winter and farmed in the summer. At the present 
time there are nineteen members of the family who are 
living in homes on the land included in the original 
Samuel or Izri Pyatt estates. 


al 
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Business and Professional Women 


The Charter Meeting of the Pinckneyville Business 
& Professional Women’s Club was held March 16th, 
1947 at the Sherman Hotel, and were sponsored by the 
Du Quoin Club. 

This club is now 9 years old, and have taken part in 
every Civic and Community Program. They donated 
funds each year to Boy Scout, Red Cross, Polio, Heart 
and Christmas Basket Funds. In 1949 they sponsored 
the Brownie Girl Scouts, and since then this Group 
has grown into a large group. The Club for several years 
sponsored a Clean up Campaign for the City, have spon- 
sored Two Blood Typing programs, and are all most 
100 percent members of the Civil Defense Program and 
one of the most proudest Achievements was furnishing 
one room at the Pinckneyville Community Hospital. 


1955-56 Membership 


Roberta Pyatt 
Elsie Broha 
Margaret Johnson 
Pauline Thetford 
Evelyn Hiller 
Vernice Thetford 


Bertha Becker 
Virginia Burnett 
Amelia L. Gossett 
Lucille Ferguson 
Bertha Davis Woosley 
Myrtle Templeton 


Ann Mathis Geraldine Moss 
Estella Rogers Cora Sams 
Edna Shute Maruine Fitzpatrick 


Opal M. Gruner Frances Mason 


Verne Setzkorn 


Officers for 1955-56 


Bertha Becker — President 
Virginia Burnett — Vice Pres. 
Opal Gruner — Secretary 
Amelia L. Gossett — Treasurer 


Catholic Daughters Of America 


Court Ave Maria, No. 1385, Catholic Daughters of 
America was organized by twenty-five ladies of St. 
Bruno’s Parish, Pinckneyville, Illinois on October 7, 
1945. They were assisted by Mrs. Agnes Boyle of Cen- 
tralia, a district deputy and Mrs. Eichorn of the Du 
Quoin Court of which the ladies had previously been 
members. Alta Broha was elected the first Grand Regent. 
Other officers yere; Aldona Basso, Vice Regent; Rose 
Phillips, Phophetess; Pauline Halbig, Lecturer; Hileen 
Stern, Historian; Rose Todd, Financial Secretary; Irene 
Bommerscheim, Monitor; Irene Mentel, Treasurer; Mur- 
iel Dunn, Sentniel; Rose Mann, Organist; ‘Trustees, 
Gertrude Geistdoerfer, Sarah Stern, Celeste Mentel, 
Mary Caveglia. 

In the ten years of its existence the Court has grown 
from its original group to a membership of one hundred 


and thirty-seven. Some of its members are from the 
neighboring parish of Todd’s Mill, and one from Coul- 
terville, Illinois. The Court has contributed to and co- 
cperated with the various parish and charitable organ- 
izations of Pinckneyville in an effort to carry out the 
true purpose of the organization. The meetings are held 
on the first Monday evening each month at the K. C. 
Hall. The Present officers are; Grand Rengent: Anna 
Marie Lunneman; Vice Regent, Bridget Bigham; Proph- 
etess, Susan Dudek; Lecturer, Ruth Bommerscheim; 
Historian, Luanne Pruett; Financial Secretary, Berenice 
Loos; Treasurer, Irene Mentel; Monitor Gertrude Geist. 
doerfer; Sentinel, Theresa Brand; Organist, Florence 
Dudek. Trustees, Rose Phillips, Fronie Carroll, Ger- 
trude Rheinecker and Clara Hunter. Rev James Calhoun 
Chaplain. 
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Pinckneyville Auxiliary 


Fraternal Order of Eagles 


The Pinckneyville Auxiliary is a member of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles Auxiliaries. There are sister 
auxiliaries in all 48 states and also in Alaska and Can- 
ada. There are 1047 auxiliaries in the United State 
and 73 in the State of Illinois. 

The Pinckneyville Auxiliary was organized in the 
summer of 1949. The Institution was held July 31, 
1949. Brother George Spahm as Deputy Grand Worthy 
President and Deputy Chief Auditor instituted the Aux- 
iliary. He instroduced the visiting degree team of St. 
Louis Auxiliary No. 545 who initiated the 91 members 
present. Mayor John Stumpe welcomed the new aux- 
iliary on behalf of Pinckneyville. Betty Northern, the 
State Vice-President made a speech instructing the new 
members as to their obligations to the auxiliary. After 
the ceremony the Eagles Lodge served lunch for the 
new organization. 

The auxiliary held its first regular meeting August 
8, 1949 and now holds its meetings twice monthly on 
the second and fourth Monday of each month. 

The auxiliary has had many fine officers and work- 
ers during its six years of existence. They have worked 
various ways to raise money such as holding quilt raf- 
fles, bake sales, selling Christmas ribbon and dish 
clothes. The money the Auxiliary earns goes for the 
Social Fund. The money in the Social Fund is used 
for entertainment and donations. The Auxiliary has 
made beautiful quilts for the Eagles Picnic for several 
years. They have given $550.00 in donations for differ- 
ent causes, They have contributed to the Pinckneyville 
Community Hospital, Red Cross, American Cancer So- 
ciety, Damon Runion Cancer Fund, Cerebral Palsy, 
Muscular Dystrophy and Polio Research Fund, Boy 
Scouts and the Memorial Foundation. They also help 
the Eagles with their Children’s Christmas Dinner each 

ear. 
us The Auxiliary sent delegates to the state convention 
for 4 years. The first year, 1950, Helen K. Gladson and 
Gaye Opp went to Decatur. In 1951 Viola Woodside and 
Antonilla Bolinski went to East St. Louis. 1952 Lena 
Stanton and Emma Wilson went to Chicago. 1953 Grace 
Hill was the delegate to Joliet. 

Each year the Auxiliary appoints a member as Aux- 


iliary Mother. This is only an honorary office and the 
Mother is presented with gifts on her birthday and 
holidays. The Auxiliary Mothers have been as follows: 
Myrtle Queen, Grace Hill, Marianne Monte, Daisy 
Schneider, Emma Wilson, Elsie Kinstler and Faye 
Koontz. 

The officers of the auxiliary have been as follows: 
Madam Presidents: 1949, Genevieve Sutliff and Opal Liv- 
ingston; 1950 and 1951, Antonilla Bolinski; 1952 Viola 
Woodside; 1953, Betty Reese; 1954, Grace Hill; 1955, 
Lena Stanton. 

Past Madam Presidents: 1949, 1950 and 1951, Helen Stew- 
art; 1952, Antonilla Bolinski; 1953,Viola Woodside; 1954, 
Betty Reese; 1955, Grace Hill. 

Madam Vice Presidents: 1949, Opal Livingston and Eliz- 
abeth’ Hale; 1950, Ethel Frassato; 1951, Clyda Crowled; 
1952, Betty Reese; 1953, Grace Hill; 1954 and 1955, 
Lulu Porter, 

Chaplain: 1949, Antonilla Bolinski; 1950 and 1951, Lena 
Stanton; 1952, Grace Hill; 1953, Lulu Porter; 1954 and 
1955, Helen Presswood. 

Secretary: 1949, 1950, 1951, Helen K. Gladson; 1952, 
1953, 1954, 1955, Edna C. Stanton. 

Treasurer: 1949, Dorothy Pendell; 1950, 1951, Lorraine 
Monte; 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, Mable Thomas. 
Conductress: 1949, Ruth Marlow, Betty Ritter and Viola 
Woodside; 1950, 1951, Viola Woodside, 1952, 1953, 1954, 
Lena Stanton; 1955, Viola Woodside. 

Inside Guard: 1949, Evelyn Hiller and Lulu Porter; 1950, 
Marie Flowers, 1951, Mable Thomas; 1952, Geraldine 
Dudenbostle and Elsie Kinstler; 1953, 1954, Marianne 
Monte; 1954, Viola Woodside. 

Outside Guard: 1949, Wilma Moore and Loraine Monte; 
1950, 1951, Emma Wilson; 1952, 1953, Helen Presswood; 
1954, 1955, Vivian Wieman. ? 
Trustees: 1949, 1951, Faye Opp; 1949, 1951, Vivian Wei- 
man; 1949, Wilma Poninski; 1949, Marjorie Rigdon, 
1950, 1952, Mariette Killingsworth; 1951, 1953, Betty 
Ritter; 1952, 1955, Lorraine Monte; 1953, 1955, Valeria 
Reel; 1955, Elsie Kinstler. 

The Auxiliary has some of its members living away 
from Pinckneyville who still retain their membership 
with their organization. 


Compliments of 


Fraternal Order of Eagles 


PINCKNEYVILLE AERIE 2522 


Charter instituted in June 1946 with 100 members. Presently located at 13-15 
South Walnut street in downtown Pinckneyville. The Eagles participate in local 
civic programs, the Damon Runyan Cancer Fund Drive, the March of Dimes, ‘Com- 
munity Christmas Baskets, the Eagles Memorial Foundation Fund, special Mothers 
Day observance, Crusade For Freedom. Regular meetings of this organization 
are held at the Aerie Hall on the first and third Thursday of each month at 


seven o’clock p.m. 
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Pinckneyville Community Hospital District Board 


In 1947 a group of far sighted citizens met and or- 
ganized a “Pinckneyville Community Hospital, Inc.’ A 
not for profit corporation. This Corporation decided to 
acquire the building and grounds of the former Hiller 
Building on North Walnut St., in Pinckneyville, A fund 
raising campaign was started and the citizens respond- 
ed warmheartedly. 


In 1949 the State Legislature passed a Hospital Dist- 
rict Law. The following year a joint committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Corporation took neces- 
sary steps to organize a Hospital District under the 
new law. The election was carried by a substancial vote 
and the Pinckneyville Cmomunity Hospital District was 
declared organized in December 1950. According to Law, 
cur County Judge appointed nine citizens to act as 
the governing board of the Hospital. This board sold 
bonds of the District in the amount of $180,000, to fin- 
ance the renovation and equipping of the Hospital. Sep- 
tember 1953 the Hospital Board voted to accept the as- 
signment and purchase the Hiller Building. This action 
by the District Board saved for the community the funds 


which had heretofore been invested in the Hiller Build- 
ing, With financial matters settled and the title to the 
building cleared, final plans for the remodeling of the 
building proceeded. The doors of the Hospital were op- 
ened for patients on January 4, 1955. 


It was the Community spirit which has helped to 
bring the Hospital Project into reality, and today Pinck- 
neyville provides many of the finest hospital facilities 
possible to the citizens of its community. Your hospital 
answers a vital human need. This fine new hospital 
reached completion because it was nurtured on the 
spirit of the community; and now it stands in silent 
tribute to the people of the Pinckneyville area, with 
coor wide open to welcome all those who come seeking 
its aid. 


The first year of operation our Hospital has the fol- 
lowing statistics to offer. Patients Admitted 1151; Bab- 
ies born 213; Operations 314. 


Our Hospital with its latest and newest life saving 
equipment is here to serve you around the clock, 


Women’s Hospital Auxiliary 


The Women’s Hospital Auxiliary was formed in Sep- 
tember 1947, following the organization of the Pinck- 
rneyville Community Hospital. There were 42 charter 
members, but it rapidly increased to 142 members. The 
following officers were elected; President, Mrs. Gussie 
McNew Carson; Vice President, Mrs Charles Doerr; 
Secretary, Mrs. Henry Gruner; Treasurer, Mrs. Zenas 
Robb. 


Their first big task was to raise money for the new- 
ly purchased Hospital. Every woman conscientiously 
went to work. Their projects were as follows; Rummage 
sale netting $412.18; District Rotary Convention ban- 
quet, $548.70; Ice cream social, $117.58; Chicken fry and 
bazaar, $230.88; Tom Breneman breakfast, $618.63; 
Membership and donations making a total of $2159.31. 
On December 1949 a check for $2100.00 was written as a 
payment on the Hospital building. It was several years 
before the Hospital was opened, during which time the 
Women’s Auxiliary was dormant. 


On November 19, 1954 the Auxiliary re-organized and 
the officers were as follows; President, Mrs. Ed Beck: 
Vice President, Mrs. George Mohr; Treasurer, Mrs. Zen- 
as Robb; Secretary, Mrs. M. J. Pyatt; Committee. chair- 
men; Sewing, Mrs. Theodore Wagner; House, Mrs. Hugo 
Dudenbostle; Finance, Mrs. H. P. Gruner; Publicity, 
Miss Maxine Heisler; Membership, Mrs. Aud Echols. 


Under the leadership of these ladies and their faithful 
committees, all the draperies and linens were made. 
Kitchen equipment, including an electric mixer was pur- 
cased by the Auxiliary. They also gave a teatowel and 
pot holder shower which furnished and abundant sup- 
ply. Two new bed mattresses and a clock for the Re- 
ception Room has been purchased by them. 


The following year Nov. 1955, new officers were elect- 
ed. President Mrs. W. K. Crawford; Vice President, Mrs. 
Charles B. Roe; Treasurer, Miss Maxine Heisler; Sec- 
retary, Miss Olive Pyatt, Standing Committees: Sewing, 
Mrs. L. C. Smiley and Mrs. H. J. Heman; House, Mrs. 
W. D. Keene; Finance, Mrs. Ed Beck; Publicity, Mrs. 
M. O. Harriss; Membership, Mrs. Charles Mathews; Tray 
favors, Miss Maxine Heisler. 


The first project of the new officers was to increase 
the membership, which they did, bringing it up to 
164. They also organized volunteer workers as Grey 
Ladies. They work at the Reception Desk every night, 
roll bandages or help with trays. The sewing committee 
replaced all necessary linen for this year. In January 
1956 the Auxiliary joined Type V of Illinois Hospital 
Association. The Auxiliary is strivng for one goal, a 
larger membership, and an organization which will be 
helpful to the Hospital and to the Community at all 
times, 
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Independent Order of Odd Fellows 


The Independent Order of Odd Fellows was organized 
in Baltimore, Maryland, April 26, 1819, by Thomas 
Wildy, a young Englishman, ‘assisted by four others. 
Wildy, little dreaming that century and a quarter later 
millions of men and women would acknowledge him as 
founder of the world’s greatest fraternal and benefic- 
ial society. 

The spirit of Odd Fellowship was born when men be- 
gan to recognize the Fatherhood of God, and banded 
themselves into a Common Brotherhood of Man. 

Then can man truly say: “As Alfred Pinkerton, past 
Grand Sire at the 100th celebration in Baltimore, Md.,” 
“J saw the horrors of darkness put to flight; I saw the 
morning break:” “Then shall we, triumphant, tread the 
great World’s altar stairs, That slope through darkness 
up to God.” 

The first steps to farm the Grand Lodge of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows, in Illinois, were taken 
at Alton, August 22nd, 1838, under the direct supervision 
of Thomas Wildy, Founder of our Order. The meeting 
was held by candlelight and at the time a permanent 
organization was formed that today gives Odd Fellow- 
ship a leading place in the Great Fraternal Army of 
the World. It has reached this position because it has 
been true to its principles, Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Its duties are, to relieve the distressed, visit the sick, 
bury the dead, and the orphans nurtured and educated. 
If we are true Odd Fellows we do these things. There 
igs another side to Odd Fellowship that most people 
lose sight of. The men who founded this great order 
were strangers in a strange land, and lacked friends, 
they needed the companionship of their fellowmen and so 
conceived the idea that, this was @ good plan to extend 
their friendship, to create a spirit of friendliness, to 
inspire the character of its members, and through them 
expend the influence of the Golden Rule. 

Our headquarters are in Springfield and 

owns its own building. 
"We maintain two homes. The orphan’s Home at Lin- 
coln and Old Folks Home at Mattoon. At the home in 
Lincoln will be seen the practical fraternity in its most 
beautiful form—an interpretation of the command of 
Him who said, “Suffer The little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not for of such is the Kingdom 
of God.” 

At the Old Folk’s Home men and women find a safe 
harbor as they near the end of life’s voyage. The doors 
open to their knock, they hear a voice, saying, “Welcome 
to the comforts of this Home.” 

“Tilinois is the third largest Jurisdiction in the world. 

Rich as the Order in Illinois is, its greatest assets are 
the principles that prompt its every action, its collective 
and individual decisions. 


the Order 


Beaucoup Lodge No. 159, Pinckneyville, illinois 


It exemplifies its high idealgy in such a manner as to 
appeal to the better nature of Man. 

Odd Fellowship was a pioneer in the recognition of 
women as a worthy co-worker for the betterment of 
the World. Illinois Rebekah Odd Fellowship holds, a 
oe goto in the esteem of Odd Fellows. 

e Beaucoup Lodge No. 159 I.0.0.F. was i 

September 20, 1854 in Pinckneyville, by B. i praia 
Special Deputy, with members of Sparta Lodge No. 52, 
and Chester Lodge, No. 57 assisting. J. N. Anderson 
was chosen Noble Grand, A. J. Dickerson, Vice Grand, 
and Samuel Eaton, Recording Secretary. The first 
Sania TeRENEO were: James Anderson, David Saun- 
ers, son McQuaid, Samuel Eaton, James 

and A. J. Dickerson. eine 

_ The membership increased and built up an organiza- 
tion, whose command was, Go, Visit the sick, Relieve 
the Distressed, Bury the Dead, and Educate the Orphan. 

Sometime during the year of 1862 the charter of the 
lodge was surrendered on account of the Civil War, on 
December 15th, 1865, a new charter was granted by 
J. R. Scroggs, Grand Master and Samuel! Willard, Grand 
Secretary, to the following charter members: W. _G. 
Leslie, G. H. Slimpert, G. W. Clark, N. H. Maxwell, J. 
W. Lemmon, John Eaton, Jacob Opp, J D. Nelson, Ja- 
cob Durringer and Lewis Trefftzs 

An excerpt from an article written about the 8ist 
anniversary reads thus: “But for a short period during 
the Civil War our Beaucoup Lodge No. 159 IOOF has 
been in continuous working order,, for eighty-one years, 
but like a clock it has sometimes run down and has 
needed new wheels and a little grease, but it has al- 
ways got what was needed and forged ahead overcoming 
all difficulties.” 

In 1954 the Lodge celebrated its 100th anniversary. 
Brother E. K. Kane the oldest member presided dur- 
ing the meeting. 

B. O. Taylor of Caseyville, linois, spoke on the Chil- 
dren’s Home at Lincoln. 

Our lodge hall is on the Corner of Main and Water 
streets. Meetings are held each Monday evening. 

At the present time our membership is 81. The present 
officers are: Noble Grand, Lee Aitken; Vice Grand, Clif- 
ford Campbell; Recording Secretary, W .F. Cunningham; 
Financial Secretary, Edward Birkner, Treasurer, W. W. 
Brown; Warden Neil Cunningham; Conductor, John 
Schwartzkopf; Chaplin, Vallie Kimzey; R. S. to N. G., 
Herman Strauch, L. S. to N. G., Wm. H. Mohr; R. 8. 
to V. G., Charles Held; L. S. to V. G,, Jesse Stone, in- 
side Guardian, Milton Flowers. 

Trustees are: Neil Cunningham, Vallie Kimzey, Her- 
man Strauch, Charles Held, and Vernon Masters. 
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Pinckneyville Auxiliary Police Force 


(A BRANCH OF CIVIL DEFENSE) 


Organized September, 1954 under Mayor Wm. Cunningham; Police Commissioner 
Jacoh L, Bender and Civil Defense Director Karl C, Doerr, 


From left to right: Bill L. Crain, Milton Flower, Elmer R. Lueker, X. L. Director 
Vaden, Kenneth Morgenstern, Douglas Crain, Lee Atken. Those not present: Karl C. Doerr 
Hubert Place, Verlan Caupert, Thomas A. Denton, Billy Koenegstein. 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


The Jolly Girls Club 


Organized 1913 disbanded during World War I 
Annual Reunion held every year since 1948 


The Needleworkers Club of 
Pinckneyville 


1906 1956 


MEMBERS 


Rose Phillips 
Irene Mentel 
Lillie Geistdoerfer 
Bertha Lacy 
Gertrude Valentine 
Emirene Heinrich 
Florence Martin 
Zoe Bigham 


Emma Fritz 
of Elmhurst, Ulinois 


Rose Reidelberger 
Oma Kellerman 
Esther McClurken 
May Hensler 
Ethel Kellerman 
Gertie Chapman 
Beulah McCormick 


Ida Matychowiak 
of Mendota, Illinois 


The Needleworkers Club celebrated its Fiftieth 
Anniversary, May the Higth. It was organized 
as a fancy work and Social Club, and during the 
War Years worked with the Red Cross. 


At one time the Club had Twenty-five members, 
but because of death and other causes, it now 
has only twelve members. It meets once a month, 
and each year has a Turkey Dinner and Gift 
exchange at Christmas. 


Two Charter members are still living: namely 
Mrs. R. A. Peak, Secretary, and Mrs. Albert Dav- 
ison. Other members are: Mrs. W. W. White, Pres- 
ident, Mrs. George E Bartle, Vice President; Mrs. 
Walter Bartle, Mrs. T. E. Clergy, Mrs. Henry 
Young, Mrs. S. S. Ritchey, Mrs. Thomas Thim- 
mig, Mrs. Joe E. Brey, Mrs. John Allen, and Mrs. 
Lee Thetford. 
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Order of Royal Neighbors 


The National Fraternal Order of Royal Neighbors 
was organized March 21, 1895. The original headquar- 
ters was established at Peoria, Illinois and later was 
moved to Rock Island, Illinois. ; 

Rose Leaf Camp No. 778, Royal Neighbors was insti- 
tuted at Pinckneyville and was chartered November 1, 
1897. It was attested by Supreme Oracle, Mrs. E. D. 
Watt and Supreme Recorder, Mrs. Winnie Fielder on 
‘November 18, 1897. The Charter members were: 


Jennie J. Wallace. Elizabeth Biby A. V. Dearing 
Mary Hamm Mary D. Schock Peter J. Hamm 
Clara K. Dwyer Mary Malone Benjamin Wood 
Elizabeth J. Wood Emma Nesbitt Chris Schock 
Zula Wood Maud Zellers W. M. Schock 
Lillie M. Hamm Sarah Cheek Thomas Malone 
Maggie Schock Thomas Wallace William Winter 
Anna L. Sutherland Sadie Campbell Robert Cheek 
Andrew Campbell 
The living Charter Members of fifty years or more 


in Royal Neighbors are: Lillie Ha i - 
(en abell mm Dearing and Sad. 
The camp was named by Neighbor Lillie Hamm Dear- 
ing through the elimination of name drawing, and was 
given the name of Rose Leaf. 

The Royal Neighbors Home is located in Davenport, 
Iowa and is for the aged members of all camps. Also 
the Royal Neighbors are the only fraternal organiza- 
tion offering beneficial insurance. 

Rose Leaf Camp contributed one hundred dollars, an 
oxygen tent to the Community hospital and voted to 
buy two chairs for use in the hospital. Also they have 
contributed and taken part in all civic work. - 

Royal Neighbors also have a benefit for juveniles 
from birth till sixteen years of age, at which time they 
are transferred to the adult organization. At the pres- 
ent time Rose Leaf Camp has forty-two juveniles, 
eighteen social and two hundred and thirty-one bene- 
ficial members. 


Juvenile Members Are: 


Jerry Ross 
Deanna Stahlheber 


John Irwin 
Mary Irwin 


Toby Beninati 
Deanna Birkner 


Vania Lloyd 


Tommy Cunningham 
Dennis Winn 


Gary Decker 


William Lloyd 
Judith Lunnemann 
Donna Strickland 
Michael Edwards 
Steven Edwards 
Joyce Eldridge 
Daniel S. Irwin 


Elsie Allen 
Pauline Anderson 
Marilyn Atkins 
Lillie Birnby 
Judith Beninati 
Pauline Betcher 
Ruth Bigham 
Lillie Birnly 
Marion Bischof 
Marsha Blair 
Elsie Blair 
Sarah Boner 
Virginia Burnett 
Theo. Campanella 
Frances Cavaness 
Nellie Cook 
Evelyn Davis 
Julia Davis 
William Davis 
Helen Decker 
Thomas Decker 


Mildred DiBenedetto Norma Dunn 


Phyllis DiBenedetto 
Winifred Dwyer 
Virginia Edwards 
Pearl Eldridge 
Velma Fannin 
Patricia Gladson 
Easter Gruver 
Thomas Guthrie 
Nina Harper 
Virginia Harper 
Bert Hegler, Jr. 
Mattie Hegler 
Eugene Heisler 
Maxine ‘Heisler 
Henry Heisler 
Ada Held 
Dorothy Hemen 
Bessie Hester 
Richard Hester 


Ronald Irwin 


Donna Stover 


Paula Kuhnert Marilyn Talley Jack 
Nancy McCrary Kay West Lina 
Bruce Morgenstern Barbara Woodbridge 


Susan Ragland 
Kent Ragland 
David Ross 


Brenda Atkins 
Deanna Avooske 


Adult Members 


Moneta Ihle 
Belle Johnson 


Rose Hickman 
Lona Holloway 


Martha Hudgens Lila Johnson 
Carrie Brown Beatrice Kee 
Thelma Brown Betty Kee 


Gertrude Kee 
Ora Keene 
Wilma Kennedy 
Louis Knapp 
Loraine Koss 
Marcella Lambert 
Callie Lee 

Pearl Logan 
Anna Lunnemann 
Cara Malan 

Lena Malone 
Golda Matson 
Joan Maxwell 
Ivah Miller 
Emily Mohr 
Glenn Mumbower 
‘Myrtle Mumbower 
Norma Mumbower 
Etta Prescott 
Wilbur Mumbower 
Carole Nelson 
Marsha Talley 
Wilma Nelson 
Helen Petty 
Rudy Phelps 


Flossie Byerley 
Marjorie Bruns 
Edna Cagle 
Sadie Campbell 
Christena Clergy 
Lessie Cowens 
Mona Cox 

Ada Crain 
Dora Crain 
Marie Crain 
Florence Cushulas 
Nora Davis 
Lillie Dearing 
Pearl Dillow 
Helen Dippel 
Fern Dobyns 


Dorothy Egbert 
Mary Ernest 
Ella Frazer 
Erma Erwin 
Mary Frazer 
Allene Evans 
Virginia Frazer 
Lavinia Freeman 
Karen Golliher June Poe 

Eva Graskewicz Vey Pyatt 
Kenneth Graskewicz Marge Reidelberger 
Ernestine Griffith Rose Reidelberger 
James Grohman Zelma Reidelberger 
Blanche Guthrie Margaret Reith 
Minnie Heisler Anna Rodden 
Matilda Hewes Ida Saltzman 
Wilma Howells Velma Satterfield 
Julia Huckaba Laura Sawyer 
Mary Huggins Adele Schroeder 


Hileen Sheehan 
Dorothy Smith 
Edith Snyder 
Stella Stahlheber 
Pearl Steele 
Vivian Stone. 
Billy Strickland 
Marie Strickland 
Phyllis Stull 
Gertrude Tilley 
Melba Todd 
Idaline Varney 
Ruth Walkup 
Maggie White 
Jessie Williams 
James Williams 
Mary Williams 
Willis Williams 
Ruth Williamson 
Geraldine Winn 
Mae Winn 
Marshall Winn 
Ella Wooden 
Edna Zacher 
Clara Zahn 


Jackie Egbert 


Horner 
Keene 


Margaret Ledendecker 
Mary Lendendecker 
Terry Lloyd 


Theo. Day 

Oma Stahlheber 
Elsie Kinstler 
Rudolph Stahlheber 
Frances Statler 
Vallie Stone 
Minnie Strauch 
Martha Strickland 
Maud Strickland 
Flettah Sullivan 
Carol Sullivan 
Warren Talley 
Hannah Talley 
Zoe Thomas 
Mamie Vineyard 
Betty Weatherford 


Georgia Wolfe 
Delbert Birkner 
Gail Boggis 
James Lunnemann 
Michael Smith 
Richard Smith 


Mary Lenington 
Florence Leuschke 
Bearlie Livingston 
Nina Lioyd 
Frieda Loos 

Mary Lowe 

Sadie McCrary 
Walter McCrary 
Sadie McQuaid 
Lester McQuaid 
Betty Morgenstern 
Georgia Neeley 
Eunice Oden 
Lizzie Opp 
Martha Place 
Rosemary Poiter 


Blanche WeatherforQueen Poiter 


Essie Weatherford 
Melba Wells 
Margurite West 
Vivian Wieman 
Phyllis Williams 


Nellie Denton 
Athalee Popp 
Ruth Davis 
Eliza Cross 
Elizabeth Boggis 


Taletha WoodbridgeNellie Ogilvie 


Betty Aitken 
Arline Armstrong 


Ethel Reidelberger Michael Avooske 


Ethel Hottes 
Harry Singer 
Jackie Smith 
Geraldine Snyder 
Nora Brown 
Minnie Brown 
Irma Irwin 
Anna Klingenberg 
Maud Wilkerson 
Nellie Sebastian 
Verna Setzkorn 
Susie Sheridan 
Bobby Smith 
Stella Sparks 
Alice Stahlheber 


Harriette Avooske 
Della Bailey 
Nina Birkner 
Meta Bischof 
Allan Brown 
Joan Huggins 
Wanita Irwin 
Martha Irwin 
William Irwin 
Elsie Keene 
Pearle Kellerman 
Peggy Kellerman 
Helen Konrad 
Mary Koontz 

Ida Kuhnert 
Eugenia LeGrand 


Bertha Parker 
Clementine Preston 
Ethel Pursell 
Sophia Pursell 
Vida Pursell 
Jeannetta Reed 
Catherine Ritter 
Donald Ritter 
Estella Rogers 
Helen Rodden 
Julian Ross 

Rose Ross 
Audrey Rudloff 
Margaret Rushing 
Margaret Schimpf 
Pauline Stone 
Mildred Wolfe 
Beulah Milligan 
Myrtle Stahlheber 
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Charles H. Roe 


Charles H. Roe, son of Dr. Thomas S. and Ann Maria 
Roe (nee Boyer), was born in Dayton, Ohio, on the 
24th day of February 1842. While the said Charles H. was 
still a small boy his father and family left Dayton and 
came down the Ohio river to Shawneetown, Illinois. 
From Shawneetown they went to Chester, and from 
Chester to Pinckneyville in the year 1857. Dr. Roe came 
to Pinckneyville to replace Dr. Humphrey B. Jones 
who died in 1855, and later formed a partnership with 
Dr. Samuel M. Carter which partnership remained un- 
broken for a number of years. 


Dr. Roe had two sons, Robert C. and Frank M. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War the sons Charles H. and 
Robert C. enlisted in Company G of the 12th Illinois In- 
fantry on August Ist, 1861. Robert C. was killed at the 
battle of Fort Donelson, but Charles H. remained in 
service until peace was declared. After peace was de- 
clared Charles H. went to Louisville, Kentucky, and clos- 
ed up the Quarter Master’s accounts of his brigade then 
returned to his home in Pinckneyville. 


Dr. Thomas S. Roe also enlisted as a surgeon in 
Company D of the 136th Illinois Infantry but, owing 
to his age, did not serve throughout the war. Frank 
M. Roe was too young to enlist so remained at home 
with his mother. 


When Charles H. Roe returned home after his service 
in the army he was appointed Deputy Circuit Clerk 
& Recorder by James M. Brown, who was Clerk & 
Recorder at that time. In the year 1867 Mr. Brown 
died and Charles H. was appointed to fill out the un- 
expired term. Mr. Roe remained as Circuit Clerk & 
Recorder until December 1892 when he was succeeded 
by Albert A. Driemeyer. 


In the year 1869 Mr. Roe conceived the idea of build- 
ing a set of abstract books and began the long and ar- 
duous task of compiling his books from the county rec- 
ords. This work was done at night after the usual 
work of the office was finished and it required years 
of close work before the books were complete enough 


to be used for title searches. After his service as Cri- 
cuit Clerk and Recorder he established his abstract office 
and it became his life’s work, all of his time and ener- 
gies being devoted to enlarging and improving his 
abstract records until he had built one of the most 
complete abstract plants in the state. 


Mr. Roe was for six years a members of the Board 
of School Trustees, and, upon the organization of the 
School Board of Pinckneyville under the new law, he 
was elected first President of such Board and W. S. 
Wilson was elected one of the members. He also served 
as Master in Chancery of the Circuit Court, having been 
appointed by Judge Bernreuter of Nashville. Throughout 
his life he was active in the Methodist Church of Pinck- 
neyville, serving in the capacity of Superintendent of 
the Sunday School, also as one of the Church Trustees, 
and for many years a member of the church choir. 


On January 16th, 1866 he was married to Harriet 
Vashti Jones, youngest child of Humphrey B. Jones 
and the marriage was performed by Rev. Presley P. 
Hamilton, husband of Lucy M., oldest child of said 
Humphrey B. Jones. He was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republic and Mrs. Roe 
was one of the charter members of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps. 


Charles H. Roe died testate on November 29th, 1930 
leaving surviving no widow (his wife having died Sep- 
tember 8th, 1897), and leaving the following children: , 

Frances G. Maasberg, Jennie J. Wallace, Harriet M. 
Roe, Robert B. Roe, Charles H. Roe, Jr., Thomas H. 
Roe, John D. Roe, Zoe Inez Taffee and Ernestine C. 
Hedrick. 


After his death the abstract business was carried on 
by Harriet M. Roe and John D. Roe, and, after the 
death of Harriet M. on December 7th, 1934, the business 
was operated by John D. Roe, who has now turned over 
the active management of the business to his son, 
Charles B. Roe. 


Humphrey B. Jones 


Dr. Humphrey B. Jones, son of William and Nancy 
Jones, was born in Kentucky on the 13th day of Jan- 
uary 1799, and on July 9th, 1822 he was married to Har- 
riet Dobyne at Hopkinsville, Kentucky. After their mar- 
riage he and his wife moved to Jonesboro, Illinois, about 
the year 1823 where they resided for a short time, then 
moved to Brownsville which was the early county seat 
of Jackson County, Illinois. In the latter part of 1826 
they came to the village of Pinckneyville and were 
active in establishing it as the county seat of Perry 
County, after the county was established by law in 1827. 


After the establishment of the county, and county com- 
missioners had been eleced, it became necessary to sel- 
ect a site for the county seat and the present location 
was selected. After the selection of the site the County 
Commissioners purchased from the United States Gov- 
ernment the NE\% of the NW% of Sec. 24, T5S, R3W 
and Dr. Jones purchased from the government the forty 
acre tract lying immediately south of that tract pur- 
chased by the Commissioners. On a portion of the tract 
Dr. Jones erected his permanent home and the remain- 
Ger was laid out in additions to the city. 


Dr. Jones was active in the practice of his medical 


profession but was also an attorney at law. On Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1827 he was appointed the first Recorder 
of Deeds of the county and his commission wag signed 
by Ninian Edwards, Governor. On February 19th, 1827 
he was appointed as the first Circuit Clerk by Theo- 
philus W. Smith, one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. On August 6th, 1827 he was appointed Post Mas- 
ter for the Village of Pinckneyville, the commission be- 
ing signed by John McLean, Postmaster General of the 
United States of America. On February 16th, 1827 he 
was appointed Justice of the Peace by Ninian Edwards, 
Governor; the commission reciting “that Humphrey B. 
Jones having been nominated ‘by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and confirmed by the Senate to the office.” 
On February 14th, 1827 he was commissioned as No- 
tary Public of Perry County by Ninian Edwards, Gov- 
ernor. All of the original commissions of appointment 
are in the possession of John D. Roe of the Roe Ab- 
stract Company and they are being kept in the fire 
proof vault of the Abstract Company for safe keep- 
ing and preservation. 


When Dr. Jones and his family came to Pinckney- 
(Continued on Next Page), 


HUMPHREY B. JONES 


ville they lived temporarily in a log cabin 

Big Spring, known in recent times ae Hales isedie 
being north of the present Catholic Church property. 
After the purchase of the forty acre tract from the 
government he erected his permanent home as herein 
before stated. He seems to have prospered and became 
the owner of other lands in or near Pinckneyville as well 
as lands in other parts of the country. The present home 
of Mrs. May Winn is on the site of the permanent home 
of Dr. Jones and a part of the original structure is 
preserved in the walls of the present home. 
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Humphrey B. Jones died testate on the the 18th d 

a 
of November 1855 leaving Harriet Jones his widow, reer 
the following children: 


Lucy M. Jones, born December 28rd, 1827 and being 
the first white child born in Pinckneyville, Richard 
Jones, Benjamin Wickliff Jones, Ann Walker Jones, John 
Randolph Jones, Dewitt Clinton Jones, and Harriet 
Vashti Jones who became the wife of Charles H. Roe. 
roe Jones, widow of Humphrey B., died July 9th, 


Among those seeking the liberties offered in the great 
land of ours, came George Beck and his wife, Elizabeth, 
in the year 1853, bringing with them from their home- 
land, Germany, a family of six, the youngest being 
three years of age. They were George, Fred, John, Bar- 
bara, Elizabeth (Schneider) and Caroline (Ritter). An- 
other son, William, was born after their arrival here. 


Other passengers on the ship coming from Europe 
were Mr. John Gruver, father of Easter Gruver and the 
Itae Charles and Harry Gruver, also a nephew of Mr. 
and Mrs. Beck who settled in the New Athens com- 
munity. 


The Beck family grew and prospered well, all being 
farmers living in the rural area adjacent to Pinck- 
neyville except Elizabeth Schneider whose husband was 
a carpenter and they had their home on what is now 
St. Louis Avenue in Pinckneyville. 


The surviving grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Beck are: William Beck, Conant, Illinois; Henry Beck, 
Lenzburg, Illinois; Will Schneider and John Beck, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Augusta Ward of Murphysboro, Ill.; Lizzie 
Wildermuth and Emelia Wildermuth of the State of 
Washington; Mary Held, Lena Hegler, Ben Schneider, 
Rosa Mann, Emma Lambert, Carl G. Beck, Emma Pick 
and Ernest Beck all of Pinckneyville, Illinois. 


Grandchildren deceased are: Fred J., A. F., George, 
Charles, Andrew, Martin, Fred and Elizabeth Beck, 
Julia Zincke, Caroline Schneider, Lizzie Knox, Joe and 
Elizabeth Schneider, George, John Casper and Martin 
Ritter, Mary Sterns, Louise Ruppert, Elizabeth Broches 
and Bertha Wildermuth. 


George and Elizabeth Beck on arrival from Germany 
with their family settled west of Pinckneyville in what 
was then known as Haton’s Prairie and established a 
home. The original home site is now known as the 


The 
Beck: Family 


Reunion 


Martin Beck farm being owned by the youngest grand- 
son, Ernest Beck, who lives neardy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beck became charter members of the 
Immanual Lutheran Church of Lost Prairie and their 
decendants have been and are leaders in the various 
Lutheran churches in the surrounding area. 


The Beck family, like most others, seldom were able 
to visit together, so in August of 1938, Mr. Ben Schnei- 
Ger suggested having an annual reunion, and was aid- 
ed by Mrs. Theodore Wagner in contacting the var- 
ious family heads, who in turn helped pass the word, 
subsequently the first Beck family reunion occured Sep- 
tember 18, 1938. 


At this initial meeting, 267 relatives were present to 
enjoy a bountiful basket dinner at the Perry County 
Fairground with an afternoon of reminiscence. Mr. Hen- 
ry Schneider, 80 years of age, Steeleville, Ilinois and 
Mrs. William Beck, 79, of Lost Prairie, were the oldest 
present and Donald Carl Beck, infant son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl W. Beck, was the youngest attending. 


This family reunion has continued to meet each con- 
secutive year in September with a large number of rel- 
atives coming from several different states and from 
all over Southern and Central IMlinois. 


At present the oldest surviving member is Mrs. Sus- 
an Ritter, 92 years of age, the youngest is the infant 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Gerhardt Schwarz, Jerry Steven 
Schwartz, both living on County Road, Pinckneyville, 
Illinois. 


The Beck family wishes to congratulate the Perry 
County Fair on the celebration of its Centennial and 
grat has been the pleasure provided by the Fair and 
enjoyed by the members of this family, down through 
the years. 
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Compliments 


DUNN BROS. 


PHONES: 
Pinckneyville Du Quoin 
2161 LI 2-2971 


Ready-Mix Concrete 


International Trucks 


Pontiac Cars 


Compliments 


J. V. Walker & Sons, Inc. 


Du Quoin, Illinois 
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GREETINGS AND CONGRATULATIONS 
TO PERRY COUNTY CENTENNIAL FAIR 


Mr. and Mrs. George Rial 
1224 1414 Street 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Max Hanson 
Rock Island, Ilinois 


George and Blanche Weatherford 
Blanche’s Hobby is Quilting 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. B. Ward Campbell 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Pursell 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Edwards 
448 York Avenue 
Hawthorne, California 


Frank Bigham . 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Peak 
Lexington, Illinois 


John Craig 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Leslie Shoes 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


Wesslyn Refrigeration Service 
Du Quoin, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Emil Boquillon 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Mathews 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


George E. Fager 
Anna, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bigham 
R. R. 11 Box 601D 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Harold (Cotton), Joyce and Ann Bigham 
Vandalia, Dlinois 


James and Ethel Alexander 
2151 Chesterland Avenue 
Lakewood, Ohio 


T/Sgt. and Mrs. James L. Bigham, 
Roxanne and James, Jr. 
Camp LeJeune, North Carolina 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Heisler and Sons 
Warrington, Florida 


Mr. and Mrs. Tod J. Matychowich 
R. R. No. 1 
Mendota, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Denton 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Stanton 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Edwards and Jo 
2302 Ives Lane 
Rendondo Beach, California 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester Kurrelmeyer and Children 
1129 Gorgas Apt. B 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl McQuaid 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Armstrong 
115 South 23rd 
Belleville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. Modglin 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm R. Reid 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


John and Margaret Reith 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. O. N. Stinson 
Eldorado, Illinois 


John and Frieda Loos 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Catherine and Bob Ritter 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Dale and Peggy Bigham and Sons, Max and Guy 
466 Chapel Lane 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. John Conynton 
Bryson City, North Carolina 


Lee Rice 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Mr. and Mrs. John Weatherford and Family 
Pinckneyville, Illinois 


Compliments 


Clyde Brown 
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Compliments 


of 


Morgenstern Bros. 


Allis-Chalmers Sales and Service 


Phone 4267 


202 W. Randolph Street Pinckneyville 


Ed Morgenstern Arthur Morgenstern 


For The Best 
Glidden Paint 


PAINTS and WALLPAPER 


see 


MARLOW PAINT STORE 


Phone 5821 Pinckneyville, Ill. 
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